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The Ocean with its vastness, its blue green, 
Its ships, its rocks, its caves, its hopes, its fears, — 
Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 

Must think on what will be and what has been. 

— Keats. 
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THE HABANA RACE 



^f^HE Philadelphia- Habana Race is a matter of his- 
^ tory and will go down in the chronicles as one 
of the most successful of contests. It is unique in the fact 
that it was the longest power-boat race run, that it was 
the first ocean race started from Philadelphia, and the 
first having for its destination a port in the West Indies. 
The prizes were also the largest ever given. The fact 
that the City Governments of Philadelphia and Ha- 
bana officially recognized the race is also novel. The 
lessons taught by the race are many, but mostly a con- 
tinuation of what was learned racing to Bermuda. 
First, that these boats are entirely seaworthy; that the 
engines are reliable; that fuel can be carried for a long 
voyage ; that the system of handicapping under the pres- 
ent rule is not satisfactory, dnd that it is no use attempt- 
ing these races to win with small power. With equipol- 
lent craft, a race of this kind might be fairly handicapped 
by using a measurement formula, but where boats differ 
largely in power and size the only fair way is to as- 
certain their actual speed and base the allowance upon 

that. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The getting up of the race was ably handled by the 
Yachtsmen's Club, and it was well managed from start 
to finish. No other race that I have had to do with 
was so well looked after, and the officers of the Yachts- 
men's Club, especially the President, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary, deserve praise for their constant and efficient ser- 
vices. The action of the City of Philadelphia, through 
its Mayor and Council, also deserve the thanks of yachts- 
men. It was not only an unusual, but a very liberal as- 
sistance that it gave. The cup was a beauty ; in fact, I 
think the finest trophy we have had. The City of Ha- 
bana also aided the race. The Alcalde and Council pre- 
sented each participant with a medal; those for yachts- 
rrien being silver and for the paid-hands copper. This 
was accompanied by a certificate signed by the Mayor. 
This recognition of the race by the civic governing bodies 
is the first, outside of Boston, that I have heard of, and 
it is hoped it will in the future lead to more. 

Copyright 1910, by The Rudder PusLimiNC Co., New York. 



The committee at the start handled things in good 
shape and made their measurements promptly, so that 
we had the rating the evening before the start. That 
the measurement rule failed, as usual, to provide an equ- 
able handicap was no fault of theirs. I wanted, when we 
made the conditions, to handicap the boats on their actual 
performance, which is the only sensible and proper plan, 
but the proposition raised an immediate protest from 
the designers and other parties and it was washed under. 
Why men should insist to sticking to a nonsensical sys- 
tem when they can see that it does not do what it was in- 
tended to do beats me. For instance, everybody will 
admit that llys is a faster boat than Caroline, and yet 
the latter had to allow llys time. In good weather llys, 
when her engine was nmning properly, could beat Caro- 
line a half knot and in any weather she could hold her. 
Caliph is a ten-knot boat, and she should have allowed 
llys and Caroline twenty hours instead of twelve. To 
say that you cannot ascertain the speed of a boat so as 
to fairly estimate a handicap is nonsense. To-day any 
man who is familiar with these boats knows the maxi- 
mum speed of the different makes of engines and by 
looking at a hull can tell about what speed it will make. 
Unless something is done you will get no slow boats into 
these races, as under the present system they have 
as much chance of winning as a wax^legged dog has of 
enjoying a perambulation through the alleys of Hades. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

If another of the long races is held, it should be em- 
bodied in the conditions and made imperative that all 
boats entering be equipped with electric lights. Not 
some little storage battery outfit, but a proper gen- 
erating plant of sufficient capacity to efficiently light the 
boat. This generator should be run by a separate en- 
gine, which could also attend to the bilge pump and fan 
if necessary. The use of funnels has to an extent 
solved the problem of ventilation; in the engine room 
equipped with these devices there was reasonable 
comfort even in the hottest weather. The life-saving 
equipment was better this time. Caroline and llys had 
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two large dories, easily big enough to save the crew, 
and these were completely fitted out with oars, water- 
breakers and other things. Berneyo's' boats were poor 
and the crew would have had to do some scrambling to 
make shore in them. I did not see Caliph's boats, but 
understand she had two good ones. This is something 
that should be seen to and no racer allovi^d to start with- 
out two good boats. I know they are a nuisance and 
catch plenty of wind, but if anything happened what 

would a good boat be worth to you? 

* * ♦ 

Some of the New York papers paid little or no atten- 
tion to the race until a report was brought into Boston 
by a steamer that one of the boats had been seen burn- 
ing distress signals. This was the chance, and soon 
extras were out with flaming headlines, announcing a 
boat was lost. As Caroline was the unreported one, 
she was jyelected as the victim and pictures exhibited 
showing her in the act of sinking in a blaze of red fire 
and rockets. When the papers printed this they knew 
it was untrue; in fact, one paper was issued after the 
safe arrival of all four boats at Habana had been re- 
ported. It frightened a lot of ignorant people, but 
as we had said we would not be in Habana until Sat- 
urday, those who knew, paid no attention to these hys- 
terics. It just shows how n:iuch regard newspapers 
have for a race of this kind from a sporting standpoint. 

* * * 

The Habana papers, especially La Lucha and Post, 
had very accurate stories of the race, and this is the 
more remarkable as it was the first time they had been 
called upon to report an event of the kind. The Spanish 
papers also did their best to get the thing straight, but 
suffered under the difficulty of having to translate tech- 
nical language, in which the Spanish tongue is not at its 
best. They succeeded fairly well. I was surprised at 
the poor reports in the Philadelphia papers. They have 
no regular yachting writers like the New York and 
Boston papers, and their stories were very deficient and 
incorrect. It is no use giving a story of this kind to a 
man who has no knowledge of the sport. You might just 
as well send a sermon reporter to write up a horse-race. 

* * ♦ 

Much regret was felt and expressed by all hands 
over the trouble on Loantaka. She was a handsome 
boat, by far the best looking of the lot, and all hands 
would have been proud to have seen her lying in Habana 
Harbor. The disappointment of her owner and crew 
was sad to witness, but they certainly had all our sym- 
pathies, with hopes for better luck next time. It empha- 
sizes again the need of long and close preparation for 
these races. Nothing can take the place of time, and no 
engine should start unless it has been well run, not on the 
blocks, but in the boat. I have never known it to fail 
when a new machine goes into a long race, but what there 
is trouble. It is not fair to the engine maker, as it is 
impossible for him to explain that the engine was new, 
and that the trouble arose through it being forced to a 

strain point before things had worn into running shape. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Camden Motor Boat Club very kindly placed 
their house and basin at the service of the committee 
and the boats were measured there. The officers also 
provided a generous lunch and did all in their power to 
help matters along. All hands greatly appreciated the 
courtesy and Caroline, as a slight acknowledgment of 
the attention and assistance received, carried the club's 
colors across the line at the start. The Seaside Club of 



Atlantic City also came generously into the game and 
put up a $500 cup for a race home. They also looked 
after the returned mariners in good shape; but unfor- 
tunately the finish was spoiled by bad weather, it being 
wet and foggy, so that promised festivities had to be 

postponed. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Among those who looked after the yachtsmen while 
in Habana was Mr. Leon J. Canova, the English editor 
of La Lucha. He being an old sailingman was greatly 
interested in the event and did his best to entertain the 
visiting mariners. Mr. Charles O'Donnell, a former 
Boston yachtsman, a member of the farhous Common- 
wealth Club, was another standby, as was Mr. Eche- 
verria, who never slept from the day of the finish until 
we started away again. It was a much harder week 
for the entertainers than the entertained, but all hands 

got safely through it. 

* * ♦ 

It is no use going into these races with under-pow- 
ered boats. The handicap won't help you out, and if you 
haven't plenty of engine you had better stay at home. 
What a low-powered boat loses in head weather she can- 
not make up in fine. It is only necessary to examine the 
positions of Caroline and Caliph on the run home to see 
this. Just as soon as we got the head wind Caliph walked 
away from Caroline at a speed of over two knots an 
hour ; with fair wind we almost held her. Caroline could 
hold Ilys with a fair wind, but with a head wind the little 
boat went right away. It is also difficult to maintain a 
course with an under-powered boat; they make exces- 
sive leeway with the wind on either bow or beam. All 
these long races have been won by the heavily-powered 
craft ; for as Providence is said to be on the side of the 

big battalion so it is on board the powerful boat. 

* * * 

In the navigation between Philadelphia and Habana 
there was involved only one serious problem — ^that of 
keeping out of the Stream going down and in it coming 
home. The Stream manifests its influence all the way 
from Hatteras to within a few hundred yards of the 
finish, and is no mean antagonist, as it flows at a rate of 
from one to three miles an hour. There are two courses 
by which it can be dodged, one inside or to the West, and 
one outside or to the East. The inside course runs over 
soundings, the outside covers the deep water, until the 
Bahama Banks are gained. The outside course is one 
used by the West India steamers, the inside by tows and 
small coasters. Owing to this Stream and its offshoots of 
current, it is at times difficult to keep a vessel on a course, 
as there is no positive knowledge of the direction, rate, or 
position of the currents. Oftentimes a vessel will be 
swept several miles out of her course, where a few days 
before she experienced no current. Men who have sailed 
these seas for years cannot give any definite advice as to 
either the set or rate of these offshoot currents. One 
thing seems certain, that the swiftest flow of the Stream 
is along its western edge where it is pressed against 
soundings. To escape the current it is necessary to 
keep in shoal water, and hug the Banks and reefs as 

close as possible. This in going down all the boats did. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Of course there was a lot of talk about the advantage 
of the two courses, the one inside and the one outside 
the Stream. I cannot see that the inside course has 
any advantage over the outside, and the fact that the 
winning boat went down inside does not prove that it 
is the better ; but to that conclusion did the average man 
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jump. In the first place it is universally conceded by 
mariners that you will get better weather in June East 
of the Stream, and are very likely to enjoy a beam wind 
out there, when inside the Stream it is blowing South- 
west. That we did not get this this time was unfortunate ; 
but for some reason the trade was not North of the 
Banks except as a South or South by West breeze. On 
the outside course you only have three places to pick 
up, Hatteras, the Bank and the Elbow ; on the inside 
you have Hatteras, Lookout, Frying Pan, Carnaveral, 
Jupiter, and a string of lights round the reefs. So far as 
the current and crossing the Stream is concerned, it 
is no worse crossing at Hatteras than it is off American 
Key. I was talking about the course to a man who has 
made the passage between New York and Cuba hun- 
dreds of times, the celebrated filibuster, Captain O'Brien, 
more famously known as Dynamite Jimmy. He un- 
hesitatingly recommended the outside course, and if 
anybody ought to know he is the man. I also talked with 
another Skipper who had sailed to the Spanish Main 
countless times, and he said at this time of year it is 
the only way to Cuba. Captain Loveland of Caliph was 
coming the same way but the boat was heavily loaded and 
by the head ; after passing Hatteras they stood across the 
Stream for about two hours ; but finding that she made 
bad weather turned and went back inside. There is no 
question but what there is some current between Hat- 
teras and the Bank, but I doubt if you can escape it any- 
where. Close to the Bank we had a current setting 
East about one-mile speed. Between the Elbow and 
Habana the current was one mile, perhaps a little more, 
but to offset this was a fine trade wind. 



The home run was made in remarkably fast time, and 
shows the difference between having a current with and 
against. All the boats practically followed the same 
track, keeping in the best of the current, which is between 
the center and western edge of the Stream. Until off 
Frying Pan, Ilys was the boat farthest to the East, Caro- 
line was in the center, and Berneyo West; Caliph ran 
almost the same track as Caroline except that she went 
outside instead of inside Lookout* Light- Vessel. The 
run home brought no difficult problems of navigation, as 
it simply meant keeping in the Stream, and if the wind 
had held to the southward this would have been done 
to Hatteras, and remarkable time been made, but the shift 
of wind drove the rear boats out of the Stream into the 
cold water, as it would have been impossible to make any 
progress against the sea a Northeaster kicks up when 
blowing against the current. We had good sights on 
Caroline every day except Wednesday, when it was thick 
and rainy. The others, I believe, were also favored by 
the sun. * * * 

All the talk about bad weather is nonsense ; there was 
no bad weather, nor was the sea at any time rough. It 
was disagreeable, but a head wind and rain always make 
things nasty. The spell of weather we had in last year's 
Bermuda race was worse than any weather this time. 
The largest sea we had was the last day, when running 
for Habana with the wind dead astern; but they were 
long and kindly and the boat raced with them without 
getting even a spray aboard. Going down from Hatteras 
to the Bahama Bank, the wind was steadily ahead but 
at no time was it more than a strong breeze. But such 
weather puts the stopper on low-powered boats. 



Crew of tHe Victoriotis Berneyo on A.rrival at Habana 
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The gasolene proved to be an easier problem than 
was expected, the boats being easily able to tank the re- 
quired quantity. All four craft had fuel left when they 
reached Habana. It was impossible to get the exact con- 
sumption, but I understand that Caliph used approx- 
imately 1,000 gallons, Ilys 800, and Caroline 750. There 
is no reason why the boats could not carry enough fuel 
for a 2,000-mile run, without being heavily overloaded. 
The cylindrical tanks again proved to be the best, and I 
am of the opinion that built-in tanks, no matter how 
well made, are not to be compared with the steel tanks for 
safety. In the steel tanks there are only two places for 
a leak, and these are easily to be found and examined; 
whereas in a jointed tank there are a hundred spots for 
leakage, and how, if leaking, are you to get at a built-in 
tank? Such tanks cannot he got at except by tearing up 
the decks. There is no trouble in securing the cyl- 
inder tanks, and I certainly advise their use for sea- 
going. 

* * * 

A mistake was made in starting the race so late. 
A race to Habana should get away early in April. The 
weather is too warm in the latter part of May and June. 
Besides June is always a more disagreeable month 
South of Hatteras than May. There is no reason why 
with the long notice of preparation that a boat can be 
ready in April. It is my experience that men will put 
off to the last getting ready no matter what date is fixed. 
Also some fair system of handicapping should be de- 
vised and agreed upon this Winter to be used in the 
races next season. 



Through its Mayor, Senor Cardenas, the City* of 

Habana has offered a valuable cup for a race next year, 

a second trophy has been tendered by Senor Rivas, so 

that a contest is assured. It is also probable that a boat 

flying the Cuban flag will be entered ; if so, this will add 

much to the interest of the contest. I would suggest 

breaking the entries into two classes, one over and one 

under 60 feet, and offering a prize for each class and one 

for the fastest time. This would add much to the zest 

of the race, as it gives the smaller and slower boats some 

show of getting a win. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Starting the race right off the City of Philadelphia, 
and the participating in it of the civic authorities did 
much to stir up the public to take notice. They saw the 
actual thing close aboard, and it was a real event, not 
a shadow falling out of the columns of a newspaper. If 
a sport is to live and keep spreading it must interest the 
public, because out of the public come the recruits who 
fill and swell the ranks. Those whom we privately reach 
by acquaintance are few, compared with the thousands 
the newspapers and other prints come at. That is where 
these ocean races strike iron. The newspapers must 
notice them, because they are not only sporting events 
but news, and they contain and offer a certain amount 
of sensation that appeals to the average newspaper man. 
They are gigantic ads for the sport, and are responsible 
for bringing in thousands of new men. I have always 
opposed starting and finishing these races in out-of-the- 
way spots, but this is the first time my way was allowed, 
and it was a success. 



SUMMARY 

Philadelphia to Habana 

Start Saturday, May 2ist, at 1:45 pm. 

Finish 

Caliph Friday, May 27th 6 :03 p.m. 

Berneyo Friday, May 27th 7 :o5 p.m. 

Ilys Saturday, May 28th 10 136 a.m. 

Caroline Saturday, May 28th 6 138 p.m. 

Actual Elapsed and Corrected Time 

H. M. S. H. M. S. H. U. S. H. M. S. 

Caliph ..149:17:36 149:17:36 Ilys 165:44:16 154:31:12 

Berneyo .150:18:35 146:33:31 Caroline .173:39:44 163:17:07 

Caliph, — Time, 6 days 5 hours 42 minutes. Run, 1194 miles. 
Average speed, 8 knots. Day's runs, 210, 204, 185, 160, 190, 199, 
and 46. 

Rating and Allowance 

Rating Allowance 

Loantaka 47-82 Allows 

Caliph 44.34 7 :5o :03 

Berneyo 42.78 1 1 :35 :o7 

Caroline 40,37 18:12:40 

Ilys 40.08 19 :03 :o7 



Caliph . 
Berneyo 



Caliph . . 
Berneyo 



Finish at Key West, Sunday June 5th 

3:36:05 a.m. 



2:10:50 a.m. 

2:42:06 a.m. 



Ilys .... 
Caroline 



3:37:00 a.m. 

Klapsed Time from Habana to Key West 



. .8:10:50 
..8:42:06 



Ilys .... 
Caroline 



Finish at Atlantic City 



Caliph Thursday, June 9th 

Berneyo Friday, June loth 

Ilys Friday, June loth 

Caroline Friday, June loth 



Finish 

II :o6:oo p.m. 
7:58:20 a.m. 
1 :26 :45 p.m. 
5:11:28 p.m. 



H. M. S. 

.9:36:05 
.9:37:00 



Elap. Time 
H. u. s. 

loi :5i :oo 
1 10 :43 :20 
116:11:45 
119:56:28 



Elapsed Time from Habana to Atlantic City 



Caliph 110:01:50 

Berneyo 1 19 :25 :26 



Ilys 125 :47 :5o 

Caroline 129 :33 :28 



Total Elapsed Time from Philadelphia to Atlantic City 

.speed Speed 

Caliph 259:19 8.8 Ilys 291:32 7.9 



Berneyo 269:44 8.5 Caroline 1... 303:13 
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ON THE LAST BOAT 



^^AROLINE is a large boat with a small engine. 
^^ With the exception of Loantaka she was the 
largest boat entered and had the least power. She had 
no chance of winning, unless the other boats broke 
down, her maximum speed being 8 knots. She is a 
beamy, shallow-draught hull, and like all such boats 
with the wind on the beam or bow makes excessive lee- 
way. While trying her out on the way round from 
New York we ran her on a straightaway course for 
sixty miles and she made a point and a half leeway. 
This was with a strong S.W. wind on the bow ; with an 
ordinary wind she would make a point leeway and some- 
times more. The throw of the propeller may have had 
something to do with this, as I have noticed often in 
.-hallow wide boats. Outside of this peculiarity, for 
which she is nowise to blame, she was a dry, able and 
comfortable boat, in fact, I never put foot in a more 
comfortable craft. In her I would not have hesitated 
to ride out a real gale. From start to finish although 
plugging for several days into a head wind and sea, 
we never closed the ports or companionway, and never 
saw a pound of solid water on her deck. She was also 
a fine runner and steered like a lady. The same dimen- 
sion, and general shape, two feet deeper and with sharper 
entrance, would be the acme of a sea-boat. 

While the deck tanks were full she rolled lightly and 
easily, and you could leave anything on the table without 
its being disturbed. She was not so docile when light- 
ened up. The engine was a regular stock 25-h.p. Stand- 
ard, that had been run for one season. This engine was 
about two sizes too small for the boat, and it seemed 
cruel to make the little thing push that big craft, but it 
did. I never saw such an astonishing piece of work. 
How that little engine ever shoved that boat up against 
wind and sea beats my philosophy. 

She had on board a little over 1,000 gallons of gaso- 
lene ; this was stowed in the permanent tank aft and nine 
temporary steel tanks. Two of these were aft on the 
deck, containing 250 gallons each, four in the main 
saloon, two in the engine room, and one small one of 25 
gallons as a forlorn hope in the forepeak. ' These tanks 
were secured in the most substantial manner, and the 
job does credit to the man who planned and executed 
it. The piping was also first-class. ^ . 

She was rigged as a sloop with double headsails. 
The sails were nothing to boast of. The mast was 
stepped on the keel and well stayed, but proved to be 
too li^ht at the head, a defect which did not manifest 
itself until we tried to sail without the engipe. Being 
a slow boat the sail was of considerable help to her. 

The crew was a good one, four fine helmsmen, two 
good engineers, a crack-a-jack Japanese cook, and a boy, 
very willing and very dirty. Two of the crew left at 
Habana and on the home run we shipped two castaways 
at Key West, who proved to be good men. 

I knew the speed of Ilys from experience and had 
reliable information as to what Caliph could do, so rec- 
ognized that unless something happened to stop them 



we had no chance. Berpeyo I was told could make 
nine-and-a-half, and she certainly did at the start, when 
she walked right by us. Knowing they had us beat it 
was no use following in their wakes, so I determined to 
go down outside and trust to picking up the Easterly 
wind to the South of thirty. This usually blows quite 
strong and would have helped Caroline a lot. 

The race down to Henlopen was a procession, with 
Berneyo first and Caroline at the rear. Caliph had been 
leading but something happened and she dropped back, so 
that we held her to the Cape, which we passed about 
thirty minutes behind the leader at a distance of one 
mile. 

Running off S.E. for haK an hour I put the boat on 
the course to go clear of Hatteras and bid good-by to the 
light, which was soon lost in the fog. All that day the 
fog lasted with a calm sea. At noon we were in 75° 10' 
by dead reckoning and 37'' 31' by observation, having 
made 190J^ miles since leaving Race Wharf. At this 
the boat was doing her best, including tide, of about 8 
knots. 'All afternoon weather was thick, and the same 
at night. At close to 4 a. m. we passed Hatteras and 
stood across the Stream steering South by West. The 
weather in the Stream was good, being very little wind 
and a slight roll. It was my intention to run South by 
West for twenty-four hours and then make a straight 
course for Mantanilla Shoal on the end of the Bahama 
Bank. If I could make this in the daylight to cross it, 
if not, to cut across the Stream to Jupiter and follow 
round the Keys * but an unexpected situation arose which 
necessitated a change of plans. 

Tuesday morning one of the crew came to me and 
asked if I knew how much food was on board. I an- 
swered "Plenty." "No," said he, "there is not enough for 
three days." Going down below I got the steward and 
went over the stores, and little enough there was, not 
sufficient to feed ten men for three days. Here was a 
nice fix. We were nearly 200 miles from the nearest 
port, might be delayed by heavy head winds for a week, 
or have a breakdown. Out of the usual track of vessels 
we might drift for days without seeing a sail. If we 
made for the reef, missed it, were blown into the Stream, 
we might be a week getting into port, and by that time 
would be starving. The only thing to do was to work 
down on the Bahama Banks, and if the stores were 
gone to anchor, and try and get something from Abaco 
or Bahama Island, so instead of going over the shoal I 
determined to make Walker Key Channel and go through 
there, thence over the Bank into the Strait ; this is shorter 
by several miles than the other way. On Tuesday the 
w^ind came out ahead and blew strongly from the South 
and South by West, the boat dropped off to 5 and 6 knots 
and sometimes less. The weather overhead was fine and 
that night we saw a perfect eclipse of the moon. On the 
24th at noon she had only made 155 miles, about Qyi 
knots. The next day she did worse, 145, and from noon 
of the 25th to the 26th her distance was 130 miles. This 
day we had the hardest wind and most sea and one 
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XHe Engineers of Caroline 

watch we only made 16 miles. On the 23d we passed a 
steamer bound North, which reported us; on the 25th 
another; these were the only vessels we saw. About 
one hour after the steamer passed we ran into a fleet of 
beer bottles, and some of the crew insisted that Berneyo 
or Caliph must be ahead because they had beer aboard. 

We had a couple of fools on board. One of these 
was the biggest ignoramus ever I saw aboard a boat, and 
Fve seen a good many. He had never been to sea be- 
fore, was absolutely ignorant of navigation, and did not 
know the points of the compass, and like all fools of 
his type was constantly butting in and making silly re- 
marks and comments. He seemed to have an idea that 
you could read the position off the sextant and when he 
found out this could not be done he denounced the in- 
strument as being no good. Whenever these wisemen 
asked where we were we told them we didn't know, and 
as they did not know the difference between latitude and 
longitude the statement of the position was of no use to 
them. One day the assistant navigator came and told me 
that they were sneaking looks at the chart, so I went 
down and put a lot of fictitious positions on it ; this threw 
them into a frenzy of fright. As the Keys were in 
sight at the time the watch on deck hac^ a good laugh. 

One of these wise-fools suffered from an hallucina- 
tion that the boat was off the course. As he had no 
knowledge what course she was on at any time, and not 
knowing one point of the compass from the other it is 
impossible to say upon what grounds he based his fears. 

At this time, owing to want of proper food, the crew 
were getting mutinous, and it was suggested that we 
throw up the race and put into Nassau or one of the 
Florida ports and get a square meal. There was noth- 
ing much left on board but eggs and canned beans, a food 
that most of us detested. Luckily I had bought a crate 
of oranges at Camden and these helped out. After a 
talk I persuaded the boys that we could get to Habana 
almost as soon as to the other ports if the wind went 
fair, so they agreed to hold on. The last day all the 
tobacco was gone; nobody had brought a large supply 
supposing, as is always the case, that cigars and cigarettes 
would be supplied from the boat's locker. There were 
none on board and we were as tobaccoless as a North- 
bound Cape Horner. On the morning of the 2Gth I had 
an interview with the Jap steward and he said he thought 
he could scrape enough grub for two days more, in which 
time with a fair wind I hoped we could make port. That 
morning I got a line of position and put her on the 
course to run for the Channel. I was never on the Little 
Bahama Bank before and was anxious to see what it 



looked like. I have been on the Great Bank several 
times. I had been told and read that the current North 
of the Little Bank sets to the westward, but this day it 
set East and at noon had carried us some 8 miles East 
of our proper landfall. We came in on the Keys off 
Double Breast. At eleven o'clock rain-squalls showed to 
the South, which is a sure sign of the Banks, as they are 
continually hovering over the rock and shedding their 
tears. This and the heat from the land makes a 
sight unreliable, and you can never trust observations 
taken over them. The sun would jump up and down; 
from being footed on the horizon you would look a half- 
minute after and find it galloping a head high. Sights in 
the Gulf are also at times unreliable owing to excessive 
refraction. 

At two o'clock I saw the loom of the land, and having 
got in the lee and the wind going light we made better 
time and ran down and along it. All the Keys look much 
alike and unless you know them it is almost impossible 
to tell one from the other. But Walker can be told 
from its being the last Key with vegetation, West of it 
are only bare rocks. 

There are no people living on these outer Keys, ex- 
cept those who come to sponge and turtle ; but I expected 
to pick up one of these fishermen and get him to pilot us 
through the Channel and on to the Bank on the other 
side. About three o'clock somebody saw ahead what he 
pronounced to be a buoy, but which turned out to be two 
colored spongers standing up in a small boat. Running 
alongside I hailed and asked them to come aboard and 
pilot us through the Channel. This they did, one taking 
the lookout and the other the wheel. 



Pilots ^WYxo TooK Us THrovi^H tHe tlexs 
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The Walker Key Channel is a good passage, and 
very easy to go through with a light-draught boat in the 
daylight, as you can readily see every danger. The least 
water is over two fathoms. It leads on to the Bank 
on the other side with an average depth of six fathoms, 
this varying to four extends for 35 miles to the edge, 
where you get three fathoms and then no bottom. The 
Bank is white sand and the usual dark patches, but there 
is nothing you can hit except what are known as the Lily 
Pads, a space of shifting sand-bars, like those on Nan- 
tucket Shoals. These are soft and harmless. 

A quarter to six the pilots left with ten dollars and a 
pair of oars for their trouble, and started back home, a 
small matter of about 20 miles, which did not seem to 
concern them. 

The pilot told me to go off the Bank through Mem- 
ory Rock Channel, which has a least draught of three 
fathoms and is over two miles wide, the rock being in 
the middle. Like most fishermen he had a very hazy 
idea of compass direction, knowing like a bird by in- 
stinct where things lay. There was strong tide running 
with us and setting the course direct for the rock we 
started West- South- West. After running about one hour 
I saw the Lily Pads ahead, the rips breaking up full of 
white sand. To go around these meant a detour of two 
miles, so we shot her right across, the last one the wheel 
hit the sand wave and she hurdled it like a horse. The 
Bahamas are famous for fine sunrises and sunsets, but 
the sunset this night was without question the most mag- 
nificent I have ever seen. 

At ten o'clock we struck the outer lip of the Bank and 
going over with the lead dropped into the deep water, 
and turned her South to pass Great Isaacs and Bimmini 
Islands. 

The wind had now gone to the East and with all sail 
set the boat was making* speed, but the three bad days 
had put her hopelessly out of the race. At 5 a. m. we 
were off Great Isaacs and working inshore to keep. out of 
the current. At eight o'clock we were off Bimmini and 
the pirates came off to intercept us with their wares, but 
we had no time for barter, it being a race against starva- 
tion, and much to their chagrin we ran by with only a 
hail as to whether they had seen the other boats. 

From Bimmini, I ran to a position off Gun Kay, and 
then made for Sal Kay Bank, intending to go over it 
behind the keys, thus cutting oft quite a distance and 
keeping clear of the current. The least water on Sal Kay 
IS about three fathoms, and there are no dangers except 
such as are above water. This Bank was a favorite 
hiding place for the filibusters during the Cuban revolu- 
tion, they laying there until a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented for running a cargo over to the island. The Bank 
is almost circular and is fringed with keys on its edges. 

At eleven, having run the distance, I saw what looked 
like the rocks, but a rain-squall making up could not be 
sure, so stopped and sounded. No bottom. Stood on 
for ten minutes longer, heard surf, stopped and sounded. 
No bottom. Stood on five minutes longer when I knew 
"by the sea we were on the shoal, took the lead myself. 



and found three fathoms. This shows how risky it is 
to trust to green leadsmen. We had only one good leads- 
man aboard, Thurber, and I sent for him to come on 
deck. At this call what the assistant navigator called the 
**Brain Trust" flew on deck and went into hysterics. 
They yelled that they saw rocks, that the boat would 
be cast away, and behaved like crazy men. As we had 
been industriously looking for the rocks and wanted to 
find them so as to get a departure across the Bank, this 
was news. I was so disgusted at this exhibition that I 
turned the boat's bow off into the deep water again, and 
ran off the Bank. 

If a man is afraid of having his boat wrecked he has 
no business in these races. In order to do anything you 
have to take chances, sometimes desperate ones, ancl in 
racing I will go anywhere to save time if there is six 
inches of clear w^ater under the keel. If you are not 
racing it is foolish to take such risks. But the absurdity 
of it is that you sail around here where you can't see bot- 
tom in 12 or 15 feet of water and think nothing of it; 
then why fly into a fright because you can see the bottom 
when in 30 feet? 

Coming off the Bank we shaped a course past the 
Elbow and a beeline for Habana. The wind was now 
blowing the trade and with all sail set the old box humped 
along, making over 9 knots through the water. This 
was the best gait and best day's run. We passed the 
Elbow at 4 a. m. and the distance was such that I 
calculated if we held the breeze to get in between six 
and seven. About nine o'clock the wheel rope parted and 
we had to steer with the tiller. Shortly after the jaws 
of the gaff went; the wiseman who built them having 
made them too small in the horns to properly straddle 
the mast. 

At noon we had a fine sight and it placed us off 
Matanzas ; at one o'clock the Cuban coast came up over 
the horizon. All food was gone by this time and we 
were a hungry crowd. I couldn't eat the eggs and had 
nothing all day but a few beans, a food I detest. 

At three o'clock we saw the head of the great wire- 
less tower behind the Moro Castle show up, and at five 
the large white building this side was in sight. It was 
a beautiful day, a strong wind and a long, flowing sea, 
over which the boat ran, making play with rollers. At 
6:30 we came abreast of the Moro, and at 6:38 ran in 
across the line. 

Day's Runs 

Miles 

Start to noon. May 22d 190.5 

to noon, May 23d 169 

to noon, May 24th 155 

to noon. May 25th 145 

to noon. May 26th 130 

to noon, May 27th 194 

to finish. May 28th 204 

Total 1187.5 
Time, excluding difference, 173 hours 53 minutes; 
average speed, 6.8 miles. 
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THE FESTIVITIES 



1-lABANA, the largest and wealthiest city of the West 
•'••■' Indies, is situated just South of the tropic on the 
North shore of the island of Cuba. It has an almost 
perfect harbor. The entrance to this basin being be- 
tween rocky shores steep-to, and opening into a fan- 
shaped harbor capable of giving anchorage to a con- 
siderable fleet. The city sits on the West side of the 
entrance. The East shore is higher, and boldly thrust- 
ing toward the sea its lofty white walls, a conspicuous 
mass to be seen for miles, stands the celebrated fortress, 
the Moro. Behind the Moro and running along the 
East ridge of the harbor basin is another enormous de- 
fensive work called La Cabana. Like all old Spanish- 
American cities, Habana was formerly guarded by a 
wall, and this congested the older portion, so that the 
streets in that part are narrow, and the place resembles 
one of the medieval towns of Europe. But the newer 
portion, built outside the walls, is widely laid out, and 
possesses one street which for beauty is scarcely equaled 
in America. The city is remarkably clean, orderly, and 
exceedingly well policed; in fact, in these respects it is 
unequaled by any city of its size in the United States. 
Although a place of great gayety there is never any dis- 
order or petty ruffianism such as we constantly witness 
in New York, and during the seven days the yachtsmen 
remained in Habana they were treated with the greatest 
courtesy and attention by all classes. The Government 
officials, clubs, hotel people, and newspapers spared no 
trouble or pains to make the visit a pleasant and joyful 
one. 

The Habana Y. C. is an organization of about three 
hundred, it has no town house, its place being situated 
on a cove about eight miles West of the City. This 
place where the people go to bathe is called the Playa 
de Marianao. It is not a very good harbor, being just a 
slight indentation of the coast, but with the wind oflf 
land an anchorage can be found there. The clubhouse 
is an airy, spacious building, open to the blessed trade 
wind, which all day Sunday blew through it, making 
the place comfortable. 

The first function arranged by the Habana Club was 
a breakfast at the Playa house, and this was slated for 
Sunday morning at ten. In Cuba a breakfast is really 
one of two dinners in which they indulge, and not an 
excuse for a meal like our early feed. It was agreed 
that we should take all the boats around and anchor 
them off the house. This we did. 

The house was beautifully decorated with bunting 
and in the bright light under the shade of the palms made 
a pleasant picture. A large crowd was gathered to wel- 
come the boats and men, it being said that the turnout 
of members was the largest the club ever had. 

The tables were laid in the dining room, seats being 
placed for three hundred. The headquarters band, on 
the piazza, played during the meal, and played well. At 
eleven o'clock President Gomez ajrived, accompanied 
by his Naval Aide, Captain Morales Coello, and with the 
party was Mayor Cardenas, and a large number of 
Government officers. President Ernesto Perez de la 



Rivas presided. To his right sat General Gomez, with 
Messrs. Brigham, Granbery and Commodore Whitaker 
on either hand. 

After President Perez had welcomed the visitors 
the usual toasts were drunk, and Captain Granbery, 
owner of the winning boat, was called on for a speech. 
He was followed by Commodore Whitaker and the 
others, the concluding remarks being made by Mr. Day. 
The owners of the boats were presented with gold fobs 
by President Rivas. During the speech-making Mayor 
Cardenas, in the name of the City of Habana, offered 
a $1,000 cup and $1,000 in cash for the race next year, 
and President Rivas in the name of the Club supple- 
mented this with a $1,500 cup and $1,500 cash prize. 
One of the members also announced his intention of 
building a boat and manning her with a Cuban crew, 
for next year's race. 

These announcements were applauded long and loud. 

At the conclusion of the breakfast the crews were 
introduced to President Gomez, and then called before 
the Mayor and presented with silver medals, the gift 
of the City of Habana. Each of these medals was ac- 
companied by a certificate. 

Monday it was planned to take the visitors to Ma- 
tanzas and visit the caves of Bellamar, and give them a 
sight of the celebrated Yumuri Valley. This city, the 
second in size in Cuba, is less Americanized than the 
capital, and is consequently not the less interesting to 
Northern eyes. It is situated on a splendid bay which 
is fed by two rivers, the San Juan and the Yumuri. The 
riding time by rail from Habana is about two and a half 
hours, and the road runs through a picturesque and in- 
teresting country. 

A special train left the Villa Nueva station at 8:30, 
made up of the President's car and a day coach, with 
all the necessar>' libations on board. A party of forty- 
two took the cruise. On arrival at Matanzas the crowd 
boarded about two dozfen oatsmobiles and started for the 
caves. When the entrance was reached it was suggested 
that as much clothes as convenient be left at the surface 
as the cave was warm, and this statement proved true. 
The cave has no other opening, so there is no draught 
through it like most caves. 

All caves are very much alike and Bellamar, once 
beautiful, has been much marred by the use of torches. 
It is now lighted by electricity. After the caves were 
done the crowd rode back to the city and stopped at 
the Hotel Louvre for breakfast. This was a fine meal 
and heartily eaten by all hands. If you go to Matanzas 
stop at this hostelry. In the square is an artistic, in fact 
beautiful statue of Marti, the Cuban Washington. The 
figure at the base, typifying Cuba breaking her chains, 
is magnificent. Such statues as the Cubans have put 
up since obtaining their liberty are all in good taste, not 
awful eyesores like the majority of our bronze heroes. 
No nation whose eyes are trained from generation to 
generation to read type will ever produce artistic build- 
ings or statues. They are the product of eyes that have 
had for constant contemplation natural objects. 
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After breakfast the oatsmobiles were again boarded 
and a course laid for the heights overlooking the 
Yumuri Valley. This is right across the city from the 
caves, and up a steep hill. On the crown of the hill is 
a shrine or hermitage dedicated to the Virgin, in imita- 
tion of a similar place in Spain. The hill on the West 
side drops quickly into an expanse of level valley dotted 
with palms and huts, and segmented by the slowly 
flowing reaches of the Yumuri River. Over and be- 
yond girdling this vale, circle the hills, blue and indis- 
tinct, verdure crowned, and between their crests, here 
and there flashes a touch of silver sea. It is a picture 
such as painters dreamed of Arcadia, except that it 
lacks the colonnaded temples and the dancing, wreath- 
crowned nymphs. The hermitage is the usual unpreten- 
tious and ugly building, and rather disfigures than adds 
to the beauty of the landscape. 

Tuesday, the 31st, was spent quietly, the yachtsmen 
breaking into groups and piloted by a club member go- 
ing the rounds of sightseeing. That night we were in- 
vited to a dinner at the Miramar Gardens. This was 
tendered by Mr. George M. Bradt, owner of the Havana 
Post. This was one of 
the handsomest b a n - 



quets ever given to 
yachtsmen, the setting 
of the tables and the 
decorations being beau- 
tiful and unique. The 
table was arranged in 
the form of a cross un- 
der the open sky, and 
seated two hundred 
guests. At the intersec- 
tion of the arms a large 
pyramid of native fruit 
was placed and from it 
through the cfenter of 
each stretch of table ran 
a bank of roses and 
other blossoms. An- 
other decoration was 
large cabinets contain- 
ing cigars made of un- 
polished Spanish cedar. 
At each plate was a 
small silk Cuban flag. 
This is the menu : 



"I noticed Sunday displayed in your banners and em- 
bodied in the arms of your city a key, which I under- 
stand is symbolic of the belief that Habana is the door 
through which trade and commerce must pass to enter 
these delightful regions of the Indies. But to-day, 
gentlemen, that key has become symbolic of a closer and 
dearer office. To myself and my companions it repre- 
sents the astonishing and almost incomprehensible hos- 
pitality of which we have been recipient during our visit. 
This hospitality has entered and found the deepest wards 
of the heart; it has shot the bolts of affection and grati- 
tude, and from now until we lift our anchors for the last 
voyage, we Mariners of the North will think of your 
Habana, not oj the door through which flows the trade 
and wealth of the Indies, but as that proud and lofty 
portico through which we entered into a grand fellow- 
ship, a fellowship as wide and deep as the ocean which 
sparkling joyously under the constant trade wind washes 
and guards the palm-crowned shores of your beautiful 
Cuba,'' 



THe Closing ^Words of Mr. 
Post 



Canapes Mirabeau 

Essence de Tomate au Riz 

Loup de mer a L'etuvee 
Pommes Vapeur 

Tournedos Martin 

Petits pois Monegasque 

Dindonneau Roti 
Cranberry Sauce 

Salade Saison 

Bombe Glacee 

Gateaux Assortis 

Cafe 

Liqueurs Cigars 

Vins 

Capriano Roig, Rioja Clarete 

Champagne "Monopole" 

Champagne "Codorniu" 

Martini Cocktail 



At the head of the table sat the host and on either 
side the Government officials and visitors, among the 
former being Vice-President Zayas, whose face im- 
pressed one as that of a statesman. He somewhat re- 
sembles in appearance the celebrated Henry Clay and is, 
I was told, a very brilliant and logical speaker. After all 
were seated Mr. Bradt arose and proposed a toast to all 
hands in these words: 

"I propose a toast to our guests. Here's to the big 
men and the hearty crews of the little boats which came 
across the seas to visit us way down here in Cuba; 
here's to Whitaker of Ilys, and Granbery of Berneyo, 
and Brigham of Caliph; here's to the two finest flags 
in all the world and to Cuba's President, Jose Miguel 
Gomez, and the President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, and to Vice-President Zayas and to our 
Alcalde, Dr. Julio de Cardenas ; to the Yachtsmen's Club 
of Philadelphia and the Havana Y. C. We wish our 
sailor visitors, now that they have come here once, that 
they will come again, and can assure them that the> 
will always find a most hearty welcome awaiting them 
in sunny Cuba." 

Much singing and 
speechmaking followed, 
the whole being 
rounded up by Mr. Day 
who, after talking in 
his usual strain, closed 
by thanking the Cuban 
people for their gener- 
ous hospitality to his 
yachting companions. 
Among those who spoke 
were Commodore Whitr 
aker, Judge O'Neill, 
Colonel Teller, and the 
Vice-President. Among 
the principal guests 
were: 

Capt. Moralles Coel- 
lo, representing Presi- 
dent Gomez ; V i c e - 
President Alfredo Zay- 
as, Governor Ernesto 
Asbert, Hon. Manuel 
Sanguily, Hon. Emilio 
del Junco, Hon. Fran- 
cisco de Paula Mach- 
ado. Hon. Mario Garcia Kohly, Commodore J. G. N. 
Whitaker, Vice-Commodore M. E. Brigham, and the 
crews of all the yachts. Col. R. E. Ulbricht, W. Nelson, 
Mr. Weingarten. 

Charles Harrah, Vice-Commodore; Domingo Mo- 
rales, Secretary ; Juan A. Lliteras, Vice- Secretary ; Philip 
Hammond, Vice-Treasurer ; Charles M. Echeverria, 
Fernando de Cardenas, Armando Riva, Charles O'Don- 
nell, Rafael Prendes, Alberto Balje, M. Burrows, Benig- 
no Diago, Capt. W. F. Smith, W. H. Smith, Mr. Winston, 
Maj. H. A. Barber, Capt. G. G. Gatley, Capt. Frank 
Parker, O. A. Hornsby, J. C. Martin, Narciso Macia, 
Jose Marimon, F. W. Ross, John R. Caldwell, E. de L. 
Slevin, Ricardo de la Torre, Francisco Rojo, Modste 
Morales, Floyd J. Miller, the editors of La Lucha, El 
Mundo, Diario de la Marina, La Discusion, Diario Es- 
pafiol, Cuba, La Prensa, El Comercio, El Figaro, El 
Choteo. 

The memory of this banquet under the stars will long 
be remembered by those who were there, nor will they 
easily forget the kindness and attention of Mr. Bradt 
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who, during our stay, was constantly at the yachtsmen's 
service. 

Thursday night a bail was given at the clubhouse, 
and during this function the cups were formally pre- 
sented to the winners. A large number of members 
and friends attended this function. The house was 
handsomely illuminated and decorated, and the visitors ' 
had a good time, not returning to town until the sun 
was up. Among the people present were: 

The American Minister, the Hon. John B. Jackson; 
the Spanish Minister, and Mrs. Pablo Soler y Guardiola; 
the French Minister, M. Ferdinand Souhart; Miss 
Odette Souhart, Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Yawger, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Harrah, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto Perez 
de la Diva, Mr. and Mrs. Demetrio Castillo Duany, Miss 
Duany, Mr. and Mrs. Francisco Arango, Mr. Ernesto 
Cuervo, Miss Graciella Cuervo, Mr and Mrs. Dionisio 
Velasco, the Count and Countess of Montmeja, Miss 
Hazel Patrick, Miss Ivone Lebroun, Sr. Carlos Parraga, 
the Misses Carlota, Luisa and Alicia Parraga, Miss 
Marie Urbizu, Mr. and Mrs. Claudio Mendoza, the 
Misses Mendoza, Mr. and Mrs. Ramon P. Ajuria, Mr. 
r.nd Mrs. Ignacio Almagro, Major and Mrs. Henry A. 
Barber, Mr. William B. Castle, Miss Margarita Castle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bernal, Mr. and Mrs. Caesar 
Manresa, Mr. George M. Bradt, Mr. Enrique Bachiller, 
Miss Otilia Bachiller, Mr. and Mrs. Jose R. de Arellano, 
the Misses Arellano, Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Jiminez 
Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Aguirre, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Houston, Mr. and Mrs. Arturo Bosque, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andres Angulo, Major Jose A. Lasa, Mrs. A. Madge, 
Miss M. Madge, Mayor Julio de Cardenas, Miss Mar- 
garita de Cardenas, Mrs. Kindelan, Miss Cristina Kinde- 
lan, Gen. Faustino Guerra, Gen. Armando de la Riva 
Mr. and Mrs. Arturo Amblard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. Gustavo Alfonso, Mr. Alejandro 
Gallardo, Sta. Concepcion Gallardo, Mrs. Manrique, 
Miss Adelaida Manrique, Dr. and Mrs. Julio Ortiz Cano. 
the Misses Arostegui, Mr. Ernesto Lonja, Miss Alicia 
Lonja, Sr. J. Torroella, the Misses Torroella, Mr. and 
Mrs. Buhle, Mr. and Mrs. Enrique Fritot, Mr. Fred 
Ackert, Mr. S. W. Granbery, Commodore J. G. N. 
Whitaker, Mr. M. E. Brigham, Sr. Gustavo de Car- 
denas, Mr. Jacinto Yaca, Mr. Narciso Macia, Jr., 
Sr. Luis Mendoza, Mr. Julio E. Rabel, Mr. Luis Men- 
doza, Mr. Eduardo Usablaga, Sr. Alfonso Morales, Sr. 
Enrique de Cardenas, Mr. Antonio Sastre, Mr. Antonio 



Santeiro, Mr. Raulin Cabrera, Mr. Alfonso Duque de 
Estrada, Mr. Eneas Freyre, Mr. Morales, Mr. Nicolas 
R. Adam, Mr. Joseph Springer, M. G. Belknap, 
Joseph St. Ker, B. D. Reese, Fred Thurber, Francis 
Rogers, Carlos Carbonell, W. A. Wintner, Joaquin 
Miranda, Arturo Lavin, Jose Izquierdo, Jose Bar- 
raque. Air. Alfredo Zayas, Mr. Otto Bhume, Mr. 
Virrun, Dr. and Mrs. Gonzalo Arostegui, and others. 

This ended the official entertainment with the ex- 
ception of a jolly smoker at the American Club. Here 
the boys went as boys, the guests of President Wright 
and Secretary 0*Donnell, an old Boston yachtsman, and 
had an old-fashioned time. Nothing was too good for 
us, and it will be many a long cruise before we forget 
the squall that hit the crowd that night at the American 
and never left a spar standing. 

Outside of these public entertainments each of the 
visitors was well looked after and kept busy and com- 
fortable by a personal pilot who had him in charge. 
Such hospitality as was showered upon us we might 
have imagined but never could have anticipated; it w^as 
simply astonishing. 

I cannot close without thanking the management of 
the Plaza Hotel for their liberal and courteous treat- 
ment. They treated us like kings and charged us like 
beggars; in fact, they seemed reluctant to take any- 
thing. The Manager and his assistants did everything 
in their power to make us happy and comfortable, and 
well did they succeed. This was in such direct con- 
trast to what has been dealt out to us at another place 
that I cannot help dwelling upon it. 

Another incident I want to mention. The jaws of 
a boat's gaff being broken it was taken to a carpen- 
ter shop in O'Reilly Street, and the owner asked to make 
a new pair of horns. He had no oak but agreed to make 
them of mahogany. This he did, making a good job of 
it. When the jaws were called for he refused to accept 
any payment whatever, saying that he was only too glad 
to do what he could to help the visiting yachtsmen. 
We found this same spirit manifested everywhere. 

Prizes and Winners 

Berneyo — City of Philadelphia Cup and $1,000. 
Caliph — Yachtsmen's Club Cup and $500. 
Ilys — Van Rensselaer Cup and $250. 
Caliph — Seaside Y. C. Cup. 
Ilys — Havana Y. C. Cup. 
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THE RUN HOME 



"^^E HAD a chance of being in the hunt if we were 
^^ lucky enough to get a fair wind home or a 
calm, but we knew a head wind would put us out of 
business. In such weather the other boats could walk 
right away, so all hands put up prayers for a strong 
Southwester. We got a bad start going over the line too 
soon and having to back up. The first port was Key 
West, where we had engaged to take on gasolene, it being 
agreed that we should race over there and whatever 
gain was made it was to be deducted from the allowance 
and a fresh start made for Atlantic City. The last boat 
was to have three hours' leeway to get her stores, but this 
we did not need as we were loaded and away first of the 
fleet. 

The finish at Key West was off the Sea Buoy, and 
Commodore Carbonel's yacht Gypsy was to go over and 
be there to take the time. The usual thing happened 
when a boat starts at the same time racers do to time 
them — the mark-boat never got there until long after 
Caliph and Berneyo. In fact she only beat Ilys and Caro- 
line by a few minutes. It was a beautiful evening and 
we soon left Habana and the cheering crowds on the 



quays behind and stood North by East across the Stream 
for the light on Sand Key. Captain O'Brien told me to 
allow one and one-half miles for the current, which we 
did, and made the landfall just exactly right, having 
drifted up about 15 miles in crossing the Stream. The 
distance going with the current is about 78 miles. We 
found Caliph and Berneyo at anchor, and Ilys, having 
gone inshore, came out and finished about 5 seconds 
ahead of us. Caliph had beaten us over one hour and a 
half, showing what little show our allowance gave us 
with her when she kept going. 

At daylight we hove up our hooks and went up off 
Key West and anchored until the Doctor came oflf and 
gave us partique. We then hauled into the dock for 
gasolene. This was some time in coming. 

The crew had talked before leaving Habana of jump- 
ing the boat at Key West and going home on the steamer 
or train from Knights Key, but in making inquiries we 
found that there was no way of getting oflf the island 
until Tuesday, so we had to make the best of a bad job 
and stick to the craft. One of our men, who was in a 
hurry to get home, we shipped on Berneyo, as she would 
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make a faster passage. In his place we shipped two 
young fellows who were stranded here. They were 
Marylanders and made good hands, willing, cheerful and 
the best of company. 

The gasolene at Key West was delivered in steel 
drums and was considerably dirty, and this mud played 
havoc with us later, as you shall hear. The heat at Key 
West was frightful and we were all glad to get away 
from the place. If Satan is looking out for improve- 
ments he certainly should not neglect a visit to that 
island. 

At quarter to five we started from the Sea Buoy and 
at once Caliph and Berneyo sped away from us and were 
soon out of sight. We headed Ilys for some time, she 
holding on our quarter, but at last she got her engine 
going and went by and away ahead. Ilys ran in the most 
erratic manner ; at times we held her for hours and again 
she would leave us. At 6 :50 p. m. we passed American 
Shoal, and at eight o'clock Sombrero was abeam. With 
a strong current we were making fine time over the 
ground. Just before we reached Alligator, Caliph slowed 
down, dropped back, and we passed her. The next morn- 
ing she passed us again and went ahead. At noon by the 
chart she was not far North of us. Ilys we saw all day. 
The weather beautiful, hot, with a good breeze that 
helped considerably. At noon we were off Palm Beach, 
just out of sight of the coast, and had made 192 miles 
in 19 hours. At 4 p. m. a Morgan liner passed inside 
of us and spoke Ilys. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the Stream runs 
strongest on the Western edge and not in the middle, 
and Ilys, Caliph and Caroline kept over that side. Be- 
sides it was best to keep over there in case of a heavy 
Northeaster, as it would be necessary to haul out into 
the cold water to escape the sea. 

Tuesday, June 7th, began with rain-squalls, and we 
were obliged to take in sail. At 4 a. m. it cleared up and 
we hoisted the rags again. The wind was light South- 
east and the sea smooth, the boat was going fine. At 
6 a. m. saw Berneyo off starboard beam, she having 
dropped behind for some reason. Ilys was off to port 
about three miles. This day at noon we had made over 
260 miles ; much of this was current. At 1 p. m. what I 
expected but did not want to see, came — a. heavy North- 
west squall. This is a sure sign of a change of wind 
and usually a Northeaster. It was a fierce one, lightning, 
wind and rain enough to drown a man standing up. 
This settled the Southerly wind and I began to edge the 
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How THey Moored Us at Habana 

boat in toward the soundings. At five o'clock we struck 
a lead of cold water, with rips and a very strong current. 
At 8 p. m. Ilys crossed our bow; heading N.E. by E. ; we 
were headed N.E. At 2 a. m. the Northeaster struck in 
and began to blow hard. This settled our chances and the 
boat dropped to less than six knots. 

In the first watch the chief engineer came on deck 
and said that he was having trouble with the carbureter 
owing to dirt in the gasolene, and asked to keep the boat 
from pounding, which she did every time she caught 
two steep seas. This pound caused the engine to slow up, 
it being a gravity feed from the main tanks — a very bad 
system for going to sea with. All these engines should 
be fed from an auxiliary tank directly over the car- 
bureter, then there will be no trouble of the kind. The 
carbureter was old, and worn out. In order to keep the 
boat from pounding I kept her off a point either way for 
four hours and this eased her up and she made better 
speed. By eight o'clock it was blowing a stiff breeze 
and despite the best the poor little engine could do we 
were not making more than five. A tramp loaded with 
lumber, called Fenimoor, came by and her officer tried 
to wigwag us, but nobody knew the code and we had 
no signals aboard, so could not understand or answer 
him. 

All day long the Northeaster kept up and we did the 
best we could, keeping plugging into it. Everything 
aft was soaking wet, owing to decks leaking and letting 
the rain run through on the bunks, and on deck it was 
far from comfortable, being raw and chilly after coming 
out of the hot weather. 

At four o'clock I put the boat on a N.E. by N. course, 
which would bring her half-way between Lookout Light 
and Lookout Light- Vessel, and went below for a snooze 
with orders to call me at 6 p. m. At eight I woke up to 
find somebody fussing with the charts in the cabin; on 
being asked what he was after, he reported a white light 
on the port bow. This was Lookout, and if any look- 
out had been kept on deck they would have seen it an 
hour before. 

It is one of the most difficult things to impress upon 
a crew the necessity of a good lookout. Unless you are 
constantly on deck and after them they neglect it and 
will pass close alongside of the very things you are look- 
ing for and never see or report them. The best lookout 
we had was one of the Maryland boys, who always had 
his eyes open and saw more things than all the rest put 
together. We were in sight of the Cuban coast for over 
an hour before some of the crew saw it, and then only 
after they were told it was there. 
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The engine was now running badly, owing to the 
dirty gasolene, and the Chief said it might stop' at any 
time, so having passed inside the Light- Vessel took a 
departure and determined to steer a course to give Hat- 
teras Shoals a wide berth. The wind was S.E. and if 
we broke down with the shoals right under the lee there 
would have been trouble, as we only had one small patent 
anchor that would not have held her in a break for ten 
minutes. The extra anchor which was supposed to be 
stowed in the forepeak turned out to be a myth. 

At 6 a. m. the engine stopped. At this time we were 
about ten miles from Diamond Shoals, the Light- Vessel, 
according to my reckoning, bearing North by East. From 
this time until 8 a. m. we drifted ; the engineers working 
at the carbureter without any success, although we had 
turned on some clean gasolene. At last the Chief came 
up and reported that the carbureter was past repair, and 
that he could do no more. The spare carbureter, which, 
according tq, conditions, should have been on board, 
could npt'be found, and the blame for its not being there 
was placed on the shoulders of the man ashore, who 
couldn't answer back. This was a nice fix. No port 
under the lee ; in fact, no port for 100 miles, about two 
days' food on board, a strong S.E. wind blowing, and 
thick weather, and we were all sick and tired of the boat 
and only anxious to get off her. A little after eight we 
sighted a fruit steamer bound South and thinking she 
had wireless on board spoke her to ask her to report us 
broken down, so we could get something to come out 
and tow us in. She would not come near enough to hear 
and after a while launched a boat and three men, who 
came alongside. She proved to be Kathie, a Norwegian 



bound to Jamaica for a cargo of fruit. They had no 
wireless on board, and the Captain declined to tow us as 
he was in a hurry to get to his port, where a cargo was 
waitings He very kindly offered any other assistance. 
I asked the man in charge of the boat the bearing of Dia- 
mond Shoals, and when he came back to report the 
Captain's reply, he gave it as N. by W., ten miles. 

After the Norwegian left us there was nothing to 
do but get sail on and try and drift the boat up to the 
Light- Vessel and hang on about there until help came. 
It would, have taken a week to have sailed her into the 
Capes. As soon as sail was made and we had squared 
away, the^ pressure started the propeller moving, and 
the assistant engineer having inadvertently put his hand 
over the air inlet the engine sucked on the carbureter, 
drew out the offending substance, and the engine gave 
a fevv bad coughs and started up. By this nonsense we 
had lost over four hours. 

At 9 :50 we passed Diamond Shoals close aboard and 
headed for Winter Quarters. All day long we ran with 
a strong S.E. wind, making fine time but our troubles 
were not yet over. At midnight the weather went calm 
again with shifts of wind, and then it settled in to blow 
N.E. and we dropped back to our old six-knot gait. At 
3 a. m. passed close to Winter Quarters and a battle- 
ship. Altered course to steer direct for Atlantic City. 
At 7 :20 passed Fenwick Light-Vessel. At 12 :30 sighted 
two inner buoys on Five-Fathom Bank. Wind blowing 
strong N.E. and raining. Gasolene giving trouble and 
engine not working well. About 4 p. m. saw Atlantic 
City ahead indistinctly through the rain ; at 5 :08 crossed 
the line. 
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RUDDER CUP RACE AT DUNEDIN, N. Z. 



HE Otago Yacht and Motor 
Boat Club is located in 
Otago Harbor, the port of 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 
This harbor is on the East 
side of the South Island 
in latitude 40°. The course 
for the race was laid out- 
side the Heads, as the two 
points at the entrance of 
the harbor are called, and 
was North to and around 
a stakeboat off Oamaru. 
The race started on Christ- 
mas Eve was broken up 
by a heavy gale and several 
of the boats were damaged. 
The race was started again January 15th, and was suc- 
cessfully sailed in light weather. The account of the 
race is taken from the Dunedin Evening Star. 

THE OCEAN YACHT RACE 

The Ocean Yacht Race for The Rudder Cup over a 
100-mile course from Otago Heads round a point six 
miles North of Oamaru and back to the Heads, was 
started at 3 :30 p. m. on Saturday and was finished Sun- 
day, lorangi finished first, Carina second, and Roma 



third, and their handicapping under the international 
yachting rules did not interfere with their being placed 
in that order. An attempt to sail the race on Christmas 
Eve was frustrated by bad weather. 

The Start 

The race started from a line between the flagstaff at 
the Otago Heads signal station and the light on the end 
of the adjacent Mole. The weather was fine; the sun 
was shining; the wind was fair — a 5-knot breeze; the 
sea was smooth save for a scarcely-perceptible ground 
swell from the South. The course lay almost due North. 
Seven yachts started. Myrtle got away first, followed 
by Pera, Carina, lorangi, Petrel, Roma, and Annis, in 
that order. Annis started close under the lighthouse cliflf, 
where the wind was unsteady, and when she got away she 
stood well out to seaward of the other yachts. lorangi, 
steering a course to clear the outlying reefs at Shag Point, 
gradually drew ahead of the others. 

Particular states of the wind and wave would give 
each yacht an advantage over her rivals. The desired 
states of the weather were as numerous as the competing 
yachts. lorangi was scratch boat; a breeze that kept 
her lee covering board within a foot of the water would 
win her the cup. She is 52 feet long over all, and rough 
water would inconvenience her less than the others. 
Roma, next in size, is .Sfi feet long, and medium weather 
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would best develop her speed. Annis, a high wooded 
boat, and built more on cruising than racing lines, was 
2 feet shorter still. She beat back to an anchorage under 
full sail against the burster on Christmas Eve. Carina, 
a light-weather craft, had 1 :46 :03 handicap from the 
scratch boat, and judging by harbor spins would do well 
in smooth water. Petrel, as a model, is about halfway 
between the modern cut-away and the bolder full-length 
keel types of racers. Her crew had outside experience, 
and a single-reef or stronger breeze would favor her. 
Pera and Alyrtle are of the old long-keeled type of boat, 
and if speed were not their greatest merit, they would be 
the safest boats to be in under heave-to conditions. It 
was difficult to forecast what conditions would prevail 
ere the 100 miles were traversed. Every yachtsman was 
hopeful, did his best, and left the result to the weather. 

Well Underway 

An hour after they started the yachts were off Wai- 
kouaiti Bay. lorangi was leading by upward of a mile. 
Next came Carina, well ahead of Roma and Petrel, 
which were near each other. Pera and Myrtle were keep- 
ing offshore to strike the northerly offshore current, the 
latter boat now being outside Annis. These last three 
boats were close together. The wind was still Northeast, 
and the yachts were cracking on every stitch of sail, so 
as not to lose a capful. Spinnakers were set as balloon 
jibs, and spare sails spread from the main-booms to 
the deck. As an additional means of forcing progress, 
Petrel had a staysail set forward of her jigger. She was 
the most picturesque boat of the fleet. At seven o'clock 
lorangi had traveled 17 yi miles, and was off Shag Point. 
Carina was about two miles behind her, and a mile fur- 
ther back the other yachts had not materially altered 
their respective positions, except in the case of Roma, 



which had drawn further ahead into third place. The 
ground swell was more pronounced, but it was not suffi- 
cient to suggest "climbing" on the part of the smallest 
yacht — just enough to show that the course was not flat. 

The wind died away as the night approached, and 
darkness enveloped the straggling line of yachts ere slip- 
ping shoreward in the wake of the departed sun and 
erasing the hill-jagged skyline. The coast-line vanished ; 
the gleam from Moeraki lighthouse away to the left and 
Oamaru lights away ahead were all that was visible, save 
the red and green side-lights of the yachts peering into the 
darkness. The quietness was broken only by the flapping 
of empty sails and an occasional prowling call from 
night-birds fishing away out toward the invisible horizon. 
The night was still. Yachtsmen on watch were thrilled 
with the gladsome awe and fascinated by the inspiration 
of the night-draped Summer sea. It was an experience 
apart from the workaday world of the impatiently-tick- 
ing clock. After 3 a. m. the darkness seemed to lose its 
substance, then gradually dissolve. Returning anima- 
tion woke the seagulls on the distant cliffs, and, wheeling 
forth in response to the sentinel's shrill heralding of the 
dawn, they winged seaward to relieve the fishers of the 
night. By and by the sun peeped over the horizon and 
flooded the sea with rosy light. The sea cliffs were bur- 
nished into relief ere the sunrays sped inland and lifted 
the dewy mists in shimmering wreaths from the hilltops. 
The dreams of the night now gave place to the duties of 
the day. 

The yachts that kept offshore to pick up the Northerly 
current were becalmed for eight hours. The ones nearer 
the shore got an occasional catspaw from the right direc- 
tion. At half-past four o'clock in the morning lorangi 
was about four miles North of Oamaru, Carina and 
Roma about the same distance to the South ; the other 
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yachts were not in sight. There was the merest breath 
of Southerly wind. lorangi rounded the turning boat at 
5:40 a. m., Carina at 8:40 a. m., Roma at 8:55 a. m., 
Annis at 11 :17 a. m., Petrel at 11 :37 a. m., Pera at 11 :42 
a. m., and Myrtle 24 minutes after noon. On rounding, 
lorangi stood in for Oamaru Breakwater, near where 
she was becalmed till after nine o'clock, when the wind 
came in from the Northeast. Carina and Roma were 
about four miles behind. The breeze brought up the 
other yachts. 

The Defence steamer Lady Roberts was placed at 
the disposal of the Otago Y. C. officials for the purpose 
of supervising the race and rendering assistance should 
any mishap overtake the yachts. The club officials on 
board were Vice-Commodore Moller, Rear-Commodore 
Smith, Committeemen A. Bedford and N. Oliphant. 
They speak in flattering terms of the courtesy of Captain 
Cashman and his crew. The patrol boat arrived at 
Oamaru at 9 :45 p. m. She subsequently went North to 
Pukeuri Point and took the place of the fishing boat 
acting as turning-buoy. When the yachts were all on 
their way home she returned to Oamaru, and when she 
was leaving the wharf at 1 :30 p. m. three cheers were 
given for Captain James Ramsay, who had rendered 
valuable service to the yacht club in arranging for and 
personally taking charge of the boat that did duty as 
turning-buoy for the yachts. On her way home Lady 
Roberts took in tow Myrtle and Annis. Pera and Petrel 
declining similar proffered despatch. The wind changed 
to Southwest — a nice full-sail breeze — at 2 :30 p. m., and 
the yachts had then to beat back to the Heads. Lady 
Roberts reached the Heads at 8:25 p. m., about which 
time Carina and Roma were finishing the race, lorangi 
having finished about four hours earlier. There was no 
mishap of any kind during the race, which resulted: 

lorangi (Scratch), 25h. 2min. (actual time) i 

Carina (i :46:o3), 29h. (actual time) 2 

Roma, with a handicap of 1 :03 :36, completed the dis- 
tance at 8 :50 p. m. 

Messrs. C. G. Smith and E. C. Hazlett started the 
race, while Messrs. Wheeler, Warren, and Hazlett re- 
mained at the Heads all day to take the time. 

All the boats have arrived, the last to cross the line 
being Pera, at 6 :45 this morning. 

HON. SECRETARY'S LETTER 

At last the much-talked-of Rudder Cup Race has 
been sailed, won and lost. I can assure you that this 
race has taken a great deal of attention. You will remem- 



Roma, ^Vinner of tHe THird Prize 

ber that the race was postponed from Christmas, 1908, 
owing to the non-arrival of the cup. Last Christmas, 
however, we had the cup, but didn't have the race. Nine 
of the best boats entered and were all on ihe mark to 
time on Christmas Eve, 1909, at 7 p. m. Just on starting 
time down came a howling Sou'wester. With a lifting 
white squall accompanied by rain, nine yachts with top- 
sails and all confined in a small space, you can imagine 
what trouble the yachts were in. Owing to this squall 
the yachts never heard the starting signal and all strug- 
gled back the best they could, with the exception of 
Pera, who carried away her mast. I enclose you a copy 
of the Evening Star dated December 27th, from which 
you will be able to gather any further information. 
Nothing daunted, arrangements were made for the hold- 
ing of the race on January 15, 1910, over the same course. 
This time the conditions were exactly the reverse of 
Christmas Eve. All the yachts came to the mark with 
the exception of Yvonne, who could not wait and had 
to return to Lyttleton. From beginning to end the race 
was a success, only more wind would have made things 
much more interesting. An hour after lorangi had 
passed the Oamaru turning buoy it was anybody's race, 
the yachts all being within two hours of the scratch 
yacht. That is, of course, provided a breeze came to 
hand. Such was not the case, however, and lorangi 
went slowly home, followed by Carina and Roma. And 



The Start of tHe Rudder C\ip Race. Myrtle Leadin|(, Pera Second 
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thus ended the race for The Rudder Cup. But, Mr. 
Day, you have not the faintest idea of the amount of 
good you have done to yachting in Otago Harbor. This 
race was the talk of the town. Even now it is on the 
cards that an excursion will be made by the local yachts 
to Oamaru at Easter. It is proposed that a race to 
Oamaru should be held and the launches are also being 
asked to cooperate. This is caused solely by your gener- 
osity and sportsmanship, and I am sure you will feel 
thoroughly compensated. To be in the "fashion'* now, 
a yachtsman must do "outside" sailing. By this race the 
club has discovered a number of good friends, notably 
Captain Cashman, Lady Roberts, and Captain Ramsay, 
Oamaru. Without the aid of these gentlemen we would 
have in all probability been in a bad way. I am enclosing 
you the newspaper accounts of the race, which are fairly 
accurate, and also the photos taken during the race. 
These photos are the best I have seen for a long while, 
and no doubt you will find them useful for your publi- 
cation. On behalf of yachtsmen throughout the Domin- 
ion, and the Otago Y. C. in particular, I must again 
express to you our heartiest thanks for your great in- 
terest and substantial sympathy which you have displayed 
to yachtsmen at this part of the globe. I am sure that 
the good work you have started by the introduction of 
your cups will be kept going. From time to time I will 
drop you a line or two as to how the great sport is pro- 
gressing. 

Chas. D. Keegan, Hon, Secretary, 
Otago Yacht and Motor Boat Club. 



LOG OF CARINA 

100-Mile Ocean Race for The Rudder Cup, January 

15, 1910. 
Carina, 7.73 metres. Handicap, 63.64 sec. per mile. 

Creiv. — ^J. Robertson, skipper; J. C. Duncan, J. F. 
Sinclair, H. McRae, A. French, D. Timlin. 

The starters were: 

ALLOW. 

Boats Metres u. m. s. 

lorangi 10.4 Scratch 

Roma 8.65 1 :03 130 

Annis 8.06 1 129 :03 

Carina 7.73 1 146 103 

Petrel 7.62 i :5i 154 

Matua y.^z * 

Pera 7.18 2:15:24 

Myrtle 6.39 3:05:39 

♦Did not compete. 

January 75, igio. — 11 :30 a. m., left moorings at yacht 
club, Dunedin. Lovely day. Wind S.E., full-sail breeze. 
French, McRae, Sinclair, and myself aboard. 12:25 
p. m., arrived Port Chalmers. Procured and stored pro- 
visions and water for the race. J. Duncan arrived by 
train from town. 1 :30 p. m., pulled out from wharf for 
the Heads. 2:30 p. m., D. Timlin stepped aboard from 
power launch. Crew all aboard, eyerything stowed, all 
ready to start. 3:01 p. m., arrived starting line. Wind 
considerably lighter. Pera, Myrtle and Petrel only boats 
on time to start. Start delayed for the non-arrivals, 
lorangi, Roma and Annis. 3:15 p. m., quarter hour flag. 
3 :25 p. m., 5-minute flag. 3 :30 p. m., starting gun gone. 



Beautiful start; got away third, Pera and Myrtle in the 
van, lorangi fourth. lorangi soon took leading position. 
Carina second, which we held throughout the race. 
Course N. by yi E. 4 p. m., set balloon jib. 5 p. m , 
abreast Jones Head. Defence steamer Lady Roberts 
passed. Cheers exchanged. 6 p. m., tea served. My 
first meal since eight o'clock this morning. The water 
for the tea was boiled on top of a spirit stove placed in 
a bucket with the billy or kettle on top; the bucket was 
then hung up so the motion of the boat did not affect it 
so much. It worked all right, only the trouble was to 
put the stove out. It was so hot that it had to be blown 
out in the bucket, you could not get your hand down 
to lift it out. 7:05 p. m., abreast Shag Point. Wind 
dying away. 8 :15 p. m., abreast Moeraki Light. Put out 
side-lights. Roma close astern. She came up to us 
in the light air. Petrel and Annis barely visible. 10 
p. m., served grog. 10:15 p. m. Hot Bovril. — Archie 
French in blowing out spirit stove got a good mouthful 
of half-burnt spirit vapor; result, a dash for the side — 
waste of good grog. Stowed balloon jib. 10:30 p. m., 
sighted Oamaru Light. All hands, except McRae and 
myself, turned in. Xo wind ; very light airs occasionally. 
Jan. 16. — 4:40 a.m., sunrise; cloudy morning. 5 a. m , 
abreast Oamaru. lorangi ahead. Roma astern, only boat 
in sight. Dead calm. 6 :55 a. m., lorangi passed return- 
ing; exchanged greetings. 8:04 a. m., Roma coming up 
with light air. 8:40 a. m., rounded turning mark, Lady 
Roberts. J. Duncan succumbed to seasickness. Wind 
E., very light. Set balloon jib. lorangi inshore about 
8 miles ahead. Laid course S. by Y^ W. for Otago 
Heads. Worked well offshore to get X.E. breeze first 
if the wind shifted that way. 9:12 a. m., passed Oamaru 
fishing boat Agnes ; noticed Otago Y. C.'s popular Rear- 
Commodore McC. Smith aboard. Best wishes for a good 
trip home. 9:15 a. m., abreast Oamaru. Breeze fresh- 
ening from the E. Breakfast served. All hands dodge 
the spirit stove except Dave Timlin. No wonder — I 
had a whiff of it. 10:10 a. m., passed Annis and Petrel 
sailing N. inshore from us about 2 miles. 10:25 a. m., 
passed Pera and Myrtle. Breeze fresher. Yacht doing 
about 7 knots. 10:40 a. m., lorangi inshore about 6 
miles ahead. 1 :05 p. m., abreast Moeraki Light. Wind 
falling light ; head sea. Yacht taking water over the rail 
forward. Doing about 2 knots. Big jobble. Scene on 
deck — McRae steering, French, Timlin and myself all 
right. Jacky Duncan prostrated with seasickness, lying 
on top of hatch. Plum Sinclair, who has been having a 
spell below, suddenly appears with the remark, "Feeling 
sick, chaps." He was quickly advised to "Hang on and 
get rid of it." By the way, Plum had never been sick 
before; thought he couldn't be sick and didn't forget to 
tell us either. After Plum had straightened his back, he 
looked round and remarked, "Can't be sick, only 
half a mouthful." But Jacky had been watching, and 
the reply came quickly, "What a h — ^1 of a mouth you 
must have, Plum." 6 p. m., abreast Jones Head. Wind 
S., full sail. Lee rail under. Dead beat to finishing line. 
8:15 p. m.. Lady Roberts crossed our bows with Annis 
and Myrtle in tow. Speed launch Kelvin sighted making 
in Otago Heads. 8 :19 p. m., crossed line. Captain Cash- 
man of Lady Roberts kindly waited and took us in 
tow. 
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WEARY or THEORY 



Albert HicKman 




HE Rudders for this month 
were lost on their way to this 
district and I did not get mine 
until to-day — May 21st. 

I read Mr. Malby's article 
with great interest, but I had 
some difficulty in gathering its 
import, so I read it over again 
to Cockawee's cook. He said: 
"I think he's mad with him- 
self because he understands 
why Viper does things, and you 
don't." That is doubtless the 
explanation. 

Mr. Malby says I know no 
theory. I admit the justice of the impeachment. In the 
face of such theory as he presents, and presented as he 
presents it, I am as a babe unborn. He uses abscissa 
to plot with. I hardly remember what abscissa look like ; 
but I have a keen recollection of what an elaborately 
designed boat looks like chasing a Viper round a course. 
It looks like the last rose of Summer. 

However, through the mercy of Providence, I know 
Froude's law, knew it before Mr. Malby elucidated, and 
I know that it has no more bearing on a high-speed 
engine boat of the glider type than the Ten Command- 
ments have on a gyroscope. 

His personalities I can forgive; they are the last 
resort of one mentally heated and distressed; but his 
misquotations of my articles are unforgivable. If Mr. 
Malby were a trained controversialist, he would know 
that to misquote your adversary weakens your argu- 
ment more than any other one thing you can do; be- 
cause it makes it so evident to your audience that if 
you are willing to pervert anything as accessible as your 
adversary's article, you would be glad to make any sort 
of statement that might seem to you to strengthen your 
case. 

This is the sort of thing. In his second paragraph 
Mr. Malby says: "He says she does not pound," the 
"he" meaning me. 

My article says: "In Viper, pounding in a moderate 
chop has not been eliminated, but it has been our experi- 
ence that she does not pound destructively." That is to 
say, Mr. Malby's statement is deliberately untrue. 

Also in his second paragraph Mr. Malby says re- 
ferring to me: "First he wants us to discard all the 
boats of regular form and substitute his boat, and then 
he goes on to justify the substitution because he claims 
to have found a hull of least resistance." This state- 
ment is Mr. Malby's own personal invention; and this 
is the man who begs me to be accurate. 

Let me consider for a moment the part of his article 
that might be sincere. His "boat" with which he com- 



pares \'iper is, by his own admission, a 5-foot model 
towed in a tank. Now while tank models, under Froude's 
formula, have furnished remarkably accurate data for 
the construction of vessels where the problems have 
been purely problems of displacement, it has been gradu- 
ally borne in upon us that such data are of no value 
when applied to high-speed gliders running under their 
own power. The precise conditions that exist under 
the bottom of a glider at speed are largely unknown, 
and are to be learned only by much experimenting. 
In this way, the laws that "govern" them will gradually 
be formulated. In the meantime, Mr. Malby and his 
ilk should have common sense enough to wipe out the 
laws that apply to displacement craft and start with a 
clean slate. Instead, he shows the ancient pseudo-scien- 
tific tendency to wind himself into the gray hair of any 
existing formula and to look upon anything he does not 
understand as an exception to the rule. As Mr. Day 
so impersonally put it: "Science linked with medioc- 
rity too often wastes its efforts in the depths and 
declivities chasing inconsequential shadows." 

Any high-school pupil could have resolved the shaft 
thrust into its horizontal and vertical components. This 
sort of pedantry is very impressive, but it is not nearly so 
impressive as the fact that a boat with Viper's bottom 
was built to weigh less than half as much as Viper II, and 
that with her engine installed further forward and with 
considerably less shaft-angle than Viper's she ran with 
her nose in the air and a mile and a half slower than 
did Viper. In any case, in this resolution, all Mr. 
Malby's original assumptions are unwarranted. He 
does not know what percentage of power is applied in the 
direction of motion. Perhaps a properly proportioned 
Viper has no "critical speed." She is either never a 
glider or always a glider. Even when carrying a light 
bow wave at low speed, she shows the characteristics 
of a glider, and her rise is gradual. At all times she is 
sensitive as to trim and a comparatively light upthrust 
of the shaft would tend to alter the trim in a marked 
degree. 

After I had read Mr. Day's adversions I felt 
tempted to let Mr. Malby drown in his own tears; but 
the prospect of laughter was too alluring and I came 
on. It is this kind of man, who blends discourtesy and 
dogmatism, that makes the intelligent discussion of this 
sort of question impossible. He said he had intended 
to follow through my article and pound, pound, pound. 
He did. He pounded like a garbage scow in Hellgate. 
Why doesn't Mr. Malby go down to Bath and get Mr. 
Bacon to take him for a run in a Viper in the open air. 
He would forget his sore, round bilges and find that the 
little stars in heaven were twinkling as they used to 
twinkle in the days of long ago. 
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HURRAHS NEST 



"A Place for everything and nothing in its place/' Letters 
for insertion under this head are limited to two hundred 
and fifty words, and must be accompanied by correct name 
and address of writer. Address the Hurrah's Nest, care 
Editor THE RUDDER, i Hudson St., N, Y,, U. S. A. 



SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 

I HAVE read with some interest Mr. Seth G. Malby's 
article in the May Rudder, entitled by Mr. Malby 
"Weary of Practice," in which said Mr. Malby says, 
among other things, that "It was his intention first, to 
follow through with (Mr.) Hickman's article and 
pound, pound, pound, but that he will leave this to the 
reader," etc. Now, as one of the aforesaid readers, 
I do not want to shirk my fair share of the responsi- 
bility so pleasantly handed to me, and while pounding — 
or as might appear to the unscientific mind, just plain 
knocking — is perhaps not my long suit, I will, in the 
performance of that duty, attempt in my feeble way to 
do a little of that "pounding" which Mr. Malby's evi- 
dent consideration for Mr. Hickman, as well as his 
own innate modesty, caused him to delegate to his 
readers. 

I have read Mr. Hickman's writings in your valued 
magazine with interest, and found therein much that 
appeared to be informing, and it was with quite a shock 
that I discovered later from Mr. Malby's article that it 

was all a mistake and that — = -p= and "assuming 

that 60% of the power is applied in the direction of the 
motion" (a really safe assumption that I am not pre- 
pared to disprove), "then R=ll2ilS^i^-i^=l50 tb," 

26.4 
and that because of all this that I had really learned 
nothing at all, and that Mr. Hickman, although he had 
"made a good boat in spite of his blunderings" and 
had unselfishly given us all the benefit of his experi- 
ment and observations, was very much to be pitied and 
ought in a due spirit of humility betake himself to a 
study of "Taylor's" and "Durand's Resistance of Re- 
pulsion" and Lancaster on Aerodynamics, with which 
we were all more or less familiar in our adolescent age. 
I can't see why Lancaster's Aerodonetics was not men- 
tioned as well; it's a noble big name that most sailors 
would have to look in a dictionary to find the meaning 
of. Froude is all right and "abscissa" is another good 
word; certainly any one should be ashamed to mention 
such an unscientific thing as manufacturer's horse- 
power rating in such learned company; but why stop 
there? Why not call in Watson, and Fyfe, and Clay- 
ton, and Payne, and Sibbick, and Hope, and even Dixon 
Kemp? He comes in two volumes, either of them too 
large to hold in comfort. 

But seriously, to the average boat lover, Mr. Hick- 
man's article is a valuable writing. I wouldn't take 
five dollars for my copy of The Rudder containing 
it if it could not be replaced, and it will be the means 
of influencing a number of people to build fast boats 
at small cost, and these, in turn, will call out some- 
thing better. In fact, the information contained in this 
little article is even now selling for five dollars whereas 
I very much doubt if its able criticism, valuable in some 



ways though it be, could be successfully marketed for the 
proverbial thirty cents ; and by the same standard of 
values this little effusion of mine ought to be worth just 
about one cancelled postage stamp of the one-cent 
variety. But there may be other Mr. Hickmans com- 
ing along in the future just as there will be other Mr. 
Malbys, and I don't want the readers of The Rudder, 
of which I hope to be one, to be deprived of the benefit 
of what these future Mr. Hickmans may have to tell, 
from a mistaken notion that all of the people see things 
through Mr. Malby's eyes. Nothing personal in all this. 
Mr. Malby's article is all right in its way, it helps to 
keep our mind on the fact that we mustn't overlook 
science altogether, in spite of the knowledge that it 
wasn't so very long ago that scientific minds had no 
difficulty in figuring out, to their own satisfaction and 
on the most approved formula, that flying was im- 
possible. 

Theory is a good thing; we must all theorize; but 
practice is better, and all practice must have some theory 
mixed with it; but not all theory will stand the test 
of practice. If I had to go to sea in a boat, I would 
rather have a practical crew and captain and cook than 
a lot of theorists. One would have a better voyage, 
and stand more chance of getting back safely, and the 
grub would taste better. Nevertheless, theorists are 
all right in their place and make for improvement. Far 
be it from me to decry the scientific naval designer; 
but if I was empowered to make the punishment fit the 
crime I would sentence each one to six months in his 
own boat, in the service for which he designed her, — 
and it's a safe bet we would soon have more practice 
mixed with our theory. 

Now, dear Editor, or Old Man, or whatever name 
you like best to be called by your readers, I don't be- 
lieve this little scribble is worth printing, so if you 
coincide in this opinion, just pass it along to Mr. Hick- 
man with my compliments, as one average man's opinion, 
who is not totally unfamiliar with what has been ac- 
complished and is claimed to have been accomplished 
by theoretical designing. 

^ ^ ^ Frank A. Garbutt. 

SOLUTION FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF MILDEW 

Dissolve 1 tb of borax in 2 gallons of water, and 
1 tb of sugar of lead in 2 gallons of water. Allow each 
solution to stand 10 hours, then mix them together; add- 
ing 20 gallons of clear water and allow to stand for 
five hours. The solution must be agitated thoroughly 
prior to using. The canvas should be dipped in or 
thoroughly painted with this solution. 

This operation will not restore canvas that is mil- 
dewed but it will prevent mildew. It has been used suc- 
cessfully for twenty years to prevent mildew on sails, 
awnings, etc. 
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the: barrier reef 

I WISH to thank your Cooktown correspondent for 
pointing out that the storm experienced by La Ventura 
on January 4, 1907, was not the cyclone which destroyed 
Cooktown. 

On arriving at Thursday Island, we were told that 
on January 4th their barometer readings were the lowest 
they had been for twelve months. Later, while cruising 
near the island, we heard of the Cooktown disaster, and 
not knowing the exact date, supposed it to be the same 
storm. 

Our aneroid barometer was adjusted at Rockhampton 
on October 15, 1906, but was not tested after the blow, 
as it was sold with the boat at Thursday Island. I made 
notes of the barometer readings every fifteen minutes 
while the storm lasted, the lowest reading being 28.70. 

I am sending you a picture of Buccaneer, a Cape 
Cod catboat, constructed from a design in The Rudder, 
which, with my brother's help, I built for cruising in 
Puget Sound and adjacent waters. Wee Pup also "looked 
good to me,'' so we built one to watch the cat. As 
Wee Pup has never had her picture taken, I am enclosing 
a sketch which shows how well she accommodates 
Buccaneer's crew. The only departures from the cat 
design were an iron center plate instead of a wooden 
one, and the installation of a 2^-h.p. Perfection engine. 

C. H. Gould. 
^ ^ ^ 

PATENTED FORMULAS 

On page 418 of the May number there is an article 
in which it is stated that patented formulas may be 
used without liability, and there follows among other 
formulas one coming under the Phenoid varnish re- 
mover patent. 

Either making or using the subject-matter of a 
patent without a license is infringement of the patent, 
and the infringer is liable to three times the amount of 
the benefit he has obtained, as well as the expense of 
defending a patent suit. Any reputable patent attorney 
will confirm these statements. For aiding and abetting 
such infringements through false statements as to the 
liability in making and using such varnish remover, you 
are heavily liable. 

Phenoid and other brands of remover under the 
Phenoid patent are for sale throughout the country at 
a reasonable price. As a matter of fact the selling 
price of Phenoid is lower in proportion to the cost of 
ingredients than the selling price of most varnishes 
used in the boat trade. The invention of modern varnish 
removers has saved millions of dollars to the country 
5nd countless hours of hard labor, and is generally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable invention ever 
made in the paint and varnish line. 
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Buccaneer, a Cape Ood Oat Btiilt in i\ti8tralia 

It is a shame that in this country an inventor can 
reap no benefits from his work without a tremendous 
expense in enforcing his rights through the court. If 
this Government protected a patent as in Germany, for 
instance, patented articles could be sold at a lower price 
jmd profit still made. 

The Phenoid patent is held by strong financial in- 
terests, who are not hesitating to defend their rights 
regardless of expense. We have faith that the readers 
of The Rudder are of a class that will not knowingly 
infringe patent rights, especially in view of the fact that 
these goods are sold at a fair price and do the work that 
previously cost three or four times as much as it now 
does by the use of Phenoid, 

, Should your article, however, lead to any consider- 
able amount of infringement, we warn you that you will 
be held liable to heavy damages. 

CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 
H. B. Chalmers, 

President, 

[It is, as the Company claims, illegal to make and 
use any patented formula, and the statement printed 
in May is wrong. — Editor.] 



triple: screws 

The following description of a boat in Islip may prove 
of interest to readers of The Rudder, particularly those 
interested in a light-draught heavy-built boat with ample 
accommodations for gunning and fishing excursions. 
While we cannot forward a photo of the interior arrange- 
ments, they are so siniple that the description will prob- 
ably answer the purpose. 

The boat is the property of Mr. W. W. Clock, of 
Islip, N. Y., one of the most enthusiastic gunners in the 
country, and he built this boat according to his own ideas 
and requirements. The boat is 45 feet over all by 16 
feet 3 inches breadth with 32 inches draught. An ex- 
treme s'hallow draught for a boat of this size was neces- 
sary to make sailing possible in the Great South Bay. 

She was built by Mr. George Bishop, of Patchogue, 
N. Y., who has a reputation as a builder of boats of this 
character, and Mr. Bishop believes in solid construction 
as will be noted from the following details: The keel 
is of white oak 8 inches by 15 inches ; keelsons of yellow 
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pine 3 inches by 4 inches, with two sister keelsons of 
the same dimensions ; timbers are white oak, steam bent, 
4 inches by 4 inches, placed 12 inches centers forward 
of the engine room; timbers in engine room are double 
framed with 4 by 4-inch and 6 by 6-inch timbers sup- 
porting engine bed. All timbers are bolted through the 
keel with galvanized bolts and the deck is supported by 
4 by 4-inch columns reinforced by oak knees placed 24 
inches; planking is of 1%-inch yellow pine galvanized 
fastened. The decks are of cypress 2 inches by 1 inch 
thick, painted. 

The interior arrangement is exceedingly simple; 
power equipment is placed aft and is separated from 
main cabin and pilothouse by a bulkhead. The cabin is 
arranged with berths on the side and can accommodate 
six men easily. Underneath the berths are lockers for 
provisions, wood, coal, etc. There is no galley in the 
boat, but a full size kitchen range is placed against the 
engine bulkhead. This not only serves for ample cooking 
facilities but heats up the whole boat comfortably in the 
coldest weather. The pilothouse is not partitioned off 
from the cabin, but forms a part of it. A copper gaso- 
lene tank is placed under the forward deck and has a 
capacity of 175 gallons. Fresh water supply is obtained 
from two 70-gallon galvanized tanks placed under the 
deck amidships. 

The power equipment consists of three 12-h.p. two- 
cylinder heavy-duty Kent engines arranged for triple 
screws. This is probably the only triple-screw equip- 
ment on the shores of Long Island in a boat of this size. 

The engines develop their horse-power at 300 r.p.m. 
and have a bore and stroke of 6 by 8 inches, and weigh 
approximately 1,400 lb. The engines are equipped with 
two systems of ignition independent of each other, one 
consisting of the Bosch low-tension make-and-break 
magneto with magnetic make-and-break plugs, and the 
other ignition system comprises a regulation coil, timer, 
distributor and battery system. 

A triple-screw arrangement in a boat of this size 
might be criticized, but the owner had very sound reasons 
for it. One familiar with the Great South Bay and its 
tributaries will realize the necessity of a boat with a 
shallow draught; furthermore, with the winding creeks 
and channels leading to the mainland absolute control 
of the boat at all times is necessary for proper handling. 
It is very essential to proceed very slowly up these vvater- 
ways, and when this is being done the center engine is 
used. For ordinary running the two outside engines are 
put in operation, and when it is necessary to take on a 



View of Stern. SHowin|( Triple Screws 

tow the middle engine is again brought into service. 



It 



Btidde of Islip. N. Y. 



can thus be seen that the arrangement, although seem- 
ingly at first to be a trifle complicated, works out to per- 
fection for the purpose for which the boat was built. 

Triple Screws. 

^ ^ ^ 

REGULATION OF MOTOR BOATS 

An Act to amend laws for preventing collisions of 
vessels and to regulate equipment of certain motor boats 
on the navigable waters of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprcscnta- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the words *'motor boat" where used in this 
Act shall include every vessel propelled by machinery 
and not more than sixty-five feet in length except tug 
boats and tow boats propelled by steam. The length 
shall be measured from end to end over the deck, ex- 
cluding sheer: Provided, That the engine, boiler, or 
other operating machinery shall be subject to inspection 
by the local inspectors of steam vessels, and to their 
approval of the design thereof, on all said motor boats, 
which are more than forty feet in length, and which are 
propelled by machinery driven by steam. 

Sec. 2. That motor boats subject to the provisions 
of this Act shall be divided into classes as follows : 

Class one. Less than twenty-six feet in length. 

Class two. Twenty-six feet or over and less than 
forty feet in length. 

Class three. Forty feet or over and not more than 
sixty-five feet in length. 

Sec. 3. That every motor boat in all weathers from 
sunset to sunrise shall carry the following lights, and 
during such time no other lights which may be mistaken 
for those prescribed shall be exhibited. 

(a) Every motor boat of class one shall carry the 
following lights: 

First. A white light aft to show all around the hori- 
zon. 

Second. A combined lantern in the fore part of the 
vessel and lower than the white light aft showing green 
to starboard and red to port, so fixed as to throw the 
light from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
their respective sides. 

(b) Every motor boat of classes two and three shall 
carry the following lights : 

First. A bright white light in the fore part of the 
vessel as near the stem as practicable, so constructed as 
to show an unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of 
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twenty points of the compass, so fixed as to throw the 
light ten points on each side of the vessel, namely, from 
right ahead to two points abaft the beam on either side. 
The glass or lens shall be of not less than the following 
dimensions : 

Class two. Nineteen square inches. 
, Class three. Thirty-one square inches. 

Second. A white light aft to show all around the 
horizon. 

Third. On the starboard side a green light so con- 
structed as to show an unbroken light over an arc of the 
horizon of ten points of the compass, so fixed as to throw 
the light from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on the starboard side. On the port side a red light so 
constructed as to show an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of ten points of the compass, so fixed as to 
throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft the 
beam on the port side. The glasses or lenses in the said 
side-lights shall be of not less than the following dimen- 
sions on motor boats of — 

Class two. Sixteen square inches. 

Class three. Twenty-five square inches. 

On and after July first, nineteen hundred and eleven, 
all glasses or lenses prescribed by paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion three shall be f resnel or fluted. The said lights shall 
be fitted with inboard screens of sufficient height and so 
set as to prevent these lights from being seen across the 
bow and shall be of not less than the following dimen- 
sions on motor boats of — 

Class two. Eighteen inches long. 

Class three. Twenty- four inches long: 

Provided, That motor boats as defined in this Act, 
when propelled by sail and machinery or under sail alone, 
shall carry the colored lights suitably screened but not 
the white lights prescribed by this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) Every motor boat under the provisions 
of this Act shall be provided with a whistle or other 
sound producing mechanical appliance capable of pro- 
ducing a blast of two seconds or more in duration, and 
in the case of such boats so provided a blast of at least 
two seconds shall be deemed a prolonged blast within the 
meaning of the law. 

(&) Every motor boat of class two or three shall 
carry an efficient fog horn. 

(f) Every motor boat of class two or three shall be 
provided with an efficient bell, which shall be not less 
than eight inches across the mouth on board of vessels 
of class three. 

Sec. 5. That every motor boat subject to any of the 
provisions of this Act, and also all vessels propelled by 
machinery other than by steam more than sixty-five feet 
in length, shall carry either life-preservers, or life belts, 
or buoyant cushions, or ring buoys or other device, to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
sufficient to sustain afloat every person on board and so 
placed as to be readily accessible. All motor boats carry- 
ing passengers for hire shall carry one life-preserver of 
the sort prescribed by the regulations of the board of 
supervising inspectors for every passenger carried, and 
no such boat while so carrying passengers for hire shall 
be operated or navigated except in charge of a person 
duly licensed for such service by the local board of in- 
spectors. No examination shall be required as the con- 
dition of obtaining such a license, and any such license 
shall be revoked or suspended by the local board of in- 
spectors for misconduct, gross negligence, recklessness in 
navigation, intemperance, or violation of law on the part 
of the holder, and if revoked, the person holding such 



license shall be incapable of obtaining another such license 
for one year from the date of revocation : Provided, That 
motor boats shall not be required to carry licensed officers 
except as required in this Act. 

Sec. 6. That every motor boat and also every vessel 
propelled by machinery other than by steam, more than 
sixty-five feet in length shall carry ready for immediate 
use thQ means of promptly and effectually extinguishing 
burning gasolene. 

Sec. 7. That a fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars may be imposed for any violation of this Act. The 
motor boat shall be liable for the said penalty and may 
be seized and proceeded against, by way of libel, in the 
district court of the United States for any district with- 
in which such vessel may be found. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
shall make such regulations as may be necessary to se- 
cure the proper execution of this Act by collectors of 
customs and other officers of the Government. And the 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
may upon application therefor, remit or mitigate any 
fine, penalty or forfeiture relating to motor boats except 
for failure to observe the provisions of section six of 
this Act. 

Sec. 9. That all laws and parts of laws only in so 
far as they are in conflict herewith are hereby repealed : 
Proinded, That nothing in this Act shall be deemed to 
alter or amend acts of Congress embodying or revising in- 
ternational rules for preventing collisions at sea. 

Sec. 10. That this Act shall take effect on and after 
thirty days after its approval. 

REGULATIONS 
Lights 

1. The lights provided for in section 3 of the act 
above are running lights for motor boats subject to the 
provisions of the act in lieu of the lights prescribed, 
respectively, by article 2 of the act approved June 7, 1897, 
entitled "An act to adopt regulations for preventing col- 
lisions upon certain harbors, rivers, and inland waters 
of the United States ;" rule 3 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1895, entitled "An act to regulate navigation on 
the Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary 
waters :" and rules 3, 5, 6, and 7 of section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes, governing Western rivers. The penalty 
for failure to carry such lights is a fine not exceeding 
$100. 

2. The lights provided for in section 3 are not in 
conflict with the anchor lights, lights for pilot and fish- 
ing vessels*, and other lights provided in the acts above 
cited. Thus, the anchor light for motor boats on inland 
waters will remain as prescribed in article 11 of the act 
of June 7, 1897, as follows : 

Art. 11. A vessel under one hundred and fifty feet 
in length when at anchor shall carry forward, where it 
can best be seen, but at a height not exceeding twenty 
feet above the hull, a white light, in a lantern so con- 
structed as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken light 
visible all around the horizon at a distance of at least one 
mile. 

Collectors of customs and others will observe that 
the penalties for violations of existing laws not in con- 
flict with this act remain unchanged. 

3. Where lights are carried on motor boats in ac- 
cord with existing law in excess of the requirements 
of the act of June 9. 1910, collectors of customs and 
other officers for the present need not report such lights 
as violations in order to allow time for the transition 
to the new lights. 
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Whistle, Fog Horn, and Bell 

4. No size or style of whistle, fog horn, or bell (ex- 
cept for class 3) is prescribed, provided it is available 
and sufficient for the use for which it is intended. The 
word "efficient" must be taken in its ordinary sense, 
considered with reference to the object intended by the 
provisions in which the word appears, namely, the pro- 
duction of certain signals. 

Life-preservers, Etc. 

5. Samples of devices, as substitutes for life-pre- 
servers, life-belts, buoyant cushions, or ring buoys, to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
must first be submitted to the nearest board of local in- 
spectors for transmission to the Supervising Inspector- 
General, Steamboat-Inspection Service, for examination 
and approval. 

Fire-extinguishing Apparatus 

6. No specific means of promptly and effectually 
extinguishing burning gasolene are prescribed. Besides 
the usual fire extinguishers, suitable chemicals, or bags 
of coarse flour or sand, will serve the purpose. 

Licensed Officers 

7. Motor boats of over 15 gross tons and over 65 
feet in length engaged in the carriage of passengers or 
freight for hire must be inspected by the United States 
local inspectors of steam vessels and must carry, a li- 
censed engineer and a licensed pilot. 

Documents and Name 

8. All motor boats of over 5 net tons engaged in the 
carriage of freight or passengers for hire must be docu- 
mented; that is to say, licensed by the collectors of cus- 
toms. Vessels under 5 net tons are not documented in 
any case. The license of the vessel obtained from the 
collector of customs (designated a document) is ad- 
ditional to and must not be confounded with the license 
required for the operator of a motor boat. 

Documented vessels must have name and home port 
on stem and name on each bow. Tonnage measure- 
ment is necessary only in case of vessels requiring to be 
documented. 

While the law does not require it, the Department 
recommends that the name be conspicuously displayed on 
undocumented motor boats. 

Copies of Rules 

9. Motor boats are required to have on board two 
pamphlets or circulars of the rules which must be 
observed by them, which will be furnished by local in- 
spectors of steam vessels on request. 

Steam Vessels 

10. The change in the law concerning licensed 
officers of steam vessels will be the subject of a separate 
circular. 

This Act goes into effect July 9, 1910. 
^ ^ ^ 
ANOTHER RUDDER BOAT-BUILDER 

I HAVE been a subscriber for The Rudder for four 
years. I have built one Rudder boat already, and at the 
time of writing am working on another one "How to 
Build a Racing Sloop." I am enclosing you a photo- 



graph of the first boat I built from your plans of "How 
to Build a 32-foot Knockabout," and if I had time I 
would write you an article on the building of this boat, 
which was nearly as amusing as some of the other arti- 
cles which have appeared in The Rudder from men who 
have built from Rudder designs. I can only say that my 
boat turned out even better than I anticipated. I now 
want The Rudder to help me a little bit further. My 
business necessitates my returning to town on Sunday 
nights, and as the wind sometimes fails, it is absolutely 
essential that I have a power dinghy to tow me home 
when I get becalmed. I have procured a 6-8-h.p. double- 
opposed cylinder engine, manufactured by the Guy L. 
Sintz Company, at Marshall, Mich., and I have decided 
to use a Roper reversing propeller of suitable size for this 
engine, but though I have tried nearly all the regular ad- 
vertisers of patterns and designs I have utterly failed 
to find anything suitable for my dinghy. I want a pow- 
erful little boat not more than 12 feet long that will not 
be too big to tow, and will be suitable for landing people 
on the boat in rough weather. I have looked carefully 
through The Rudder series of books and cannot find 
anything under this heading, and I shall now be greatly 
obliged if you will either advertise for me for a ^suitable 
design in The Rudder, or notify me with whom I can 
communicate to procure a design of this class. I will will- 
ingly pay for the advertisement, or meet whatever ex- 
pense is necessary for the procuring of this design. 
There must be hundreds of such boats built, but I am 
so far out of the boating world here that it is quite im- 
possible for me to get any information except through 
your publication. I am anxious to get to work on this 
dinghy in a few weeks from now, and shall be greatly 
obliged if you will give me the necessary information. 

Regina, Saskatchcivan. T. T. Cumesha. 

* * * 

[See April issue for the power tender. — Editor.] 

^ ^ ^ 

RULE FOR RATING AUXILIARIES 

Rating Rules. — The rating for auxiliary yachts will 
be found from the following: 

L.W.L. plus L.O.A., plus square root S. A. 



L.W.L. — Load water-Hne (length). 

L.O.A.— Over-all length. 

S.A. — The total working of the area of sails, plus 120 
square feet for every unit of horse-power, as measured 
under the 1909 American Power Boat Association 
Rules. 

The auxiliaries will be permitted to carry light sails, 
consisting of balloon jibs and spinnaker, which will not 
be added to the above formula. 

No boat with less than 70 square feet of sail area 
per unit of engine horse-power will be accepted as an 
auxiliary. 

The time allowance for auxiliaries will be taken from 
the allowance table of the Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association, as published in their 1909 book. 

Rating. — Will be calculated under the 1909 rules of 
the American Power Boat Association, with full time 
allowance. 
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SPEED PROPELLER WHEELS 

Harry J. PerKins, N. A. 




N explanatory article on pro- 
peller wheels no doubt will 
be of interest to many of the 
new readers and even the old 
readers of The Rudder, and 
I might say, be of some ser- 
vice to many of the engine 
and boat-builders, as some are 
not familiar with the method 
of design, construction, terms 
pitch, pitch ratio and in find- 
ing the pitch of wheels or 
laying out the pitch of pro- 
peller wheels, or selecting the 
proper wheels for each class 
or style of boat for a given horse-power and speed. 

An article covering the many points in the above 
paragraph is a very hard article to write, as there are 
few who understand propeller wheels and there are so 
many elements that enter into the results of propeller 
wheels, but long experience has taught us that it is 
almost impossible to figure by any formula a proper 
wheel for a given boat and engine, without taking into 
consideration comparison or results of other experi- 
ments on many other boats. Practical experience is 
the best teacher, far better than theory, which often 
leads us to many mistakes. 

Let us give you a little illustration, theory against 
practice, and also let me state that the writer of this arti- 
cle has been in the marine business for over twenty- 
years; was first connected with the old Sintz Company, 
now out of existence; since then with many other com- 
panies, and the last ten years with the Michigan Wheel 
Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., as manager. Coming 
back to my illustration, about five years ago a large 
company sent us the given data on a certain boat and 
engine, stating that the same data was sent to one of the 
best naval architects in New York City, who was to 
design and construct a special propeller wheel for this 
outfit in competition with our stock wheel. The re- 
sults were rather surprising and very pleasing from the 
fact that our ordinary stock wheel won out, and the 
company received large orders for this style of wheel 
for these outfits. A good many similar cases could be 
cited. 

It is a known fact that no two engines of the same 
model and build will develop the same horse-power, 
and that no two boats built by the same boat-builder 
will obtain the same results, in speed or stability, with 
the same power outfit. It is also well known that if 
you put a 10-h.p. engine in a certain boat with a certain 
propeller wheel, you will procure a certain number of 
revolutions. You transfer this power outfit and wheel 
into another boat and you are liable to increase or de- 
crease the number of revolutions. These things can- 
not be figured out or fully explained. 

To cover the many points in the first paragraph, we 
must commence at the beginning and first explain the 
action of a screw propeller wheel, which is practically 
the same as a bolt turning in a nut or piece of wood, 



which would advance with each revolution. So does a 
propeller wheel advance with each revolution in the 
water, less the slippage caused by displacement or 
weight of a boat and outfit. In other words, if we had 
a 20-inch diameter propeller wheel with 36-inch lead or 
pitch, it would advance theoretically 36 inches or 3 
feet in the water at each revolution, acting the same 
as a screw as if it were turned in a non-yielding medium, 
or the water was solid. Accordingly it would push the 
boat 36 inches or 3 feet at every revolution, or at 800 
revolutions the boat would travel, theoretically, 800X36 
inches, or 28,800 inches divided by 12 inches (one foot) 
would equal 2,400 feet, or in one hour multiply by 60 
minutes (one hour) would equal 144,000 feet. This 
divided by 5,280 feet (one mile) equals 27.3 miles per 
hour. This is the theoretical speed, but not the actual 
speed, o\ying to the fact that the water is yielding and 
the progress or advancement of the wheel is less than 
the pitch because of the yielding of the water caused by 
th« displacement of the boat, and the difference is 
called slip or apparent slip, which is also due to the 
model of the boat and the propeller wheel suitable for the 
equipment. 

The slip of the propeller wheel is the difference be- 
tween its speed and the speed of the boat it propels. 
The slip is found by subtracting the actual speed from 
the theoretical speed. For example, the theoretical speed 
is 25 miles and the actual speed is 20 miles and the 
diflference is 5 miles, or slippage. The percentage of 
slippage is found by dividing the theoretical speed by 
the actual speed, or 25 divided by 20 equals 12J4%. 
The best propeller wheels give a slippage of 10 to 20%. 

Actual speed or mileage is proven by going over a 
measured course in a certain limited time. The time 
should be taken both ways and averaged in case of 
wind or current. 

There are certain designs of propeller wheels that 
cause more or less slippage. For instance, the larger 
blade area is generally indicated by an abnormal amount 
of slip at high speed and a small indicated thrust, and 
too much area is shown by smallness of slip. On two 
or three-blade wheels it seems to be pretty nearly equal 
above the given diameter of 18 inches. Below 18 inches 
I would suggest the two-blade if possible ; although there 
is more vibration, it procures more volume of water and 
the speed results in many instances are better than a 
three-blade of small diameter, which is apt to churn 
the water, but the three-blade wheel is always well 
balanced. The greater the number of blades the coarser 
can be the pitch. 

To decrease the slip and overcome the friction, the 
blades should be made as smooth as possible, espe- 
cially the front edge, and sharp as a knife. The thick- 
ness of the blades should not exceed what the strength 
requires, with some elasticity if possible. A propeller 
wheel of large diameter and blade area, revolving at 
high speed, would by frictional resistance cause a waste 
of power greater than in wheels of increased pitch and 
somewhat smaller diameter and blade area. If by using 
a wheel of coarser pitch, the same speed can be obtained 
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at the same number of revolutions, it will save the wear 
and tear on the engine, also the fuel consumption. 

A propeller wheel may make good at a certain num- 
ber of revolutions; increase or decrease the number of 
revolutions and it may fail. So far as our present knowl- 
edge extends, the most suitable wheel for an outfit can 
only be discovered by actual experiment, sometimes ne- 
cessitating several changes in the pitch of the wheel and 
the design. 

Pitch can be high or low, depending on the class of 
propeller wheel. For instance, a towing wheel with a 
low pitch, that is, a 20-inch diameter propeller wheel, 
would average about 20 or 22-inch pitch, while in a high- 
speed wheel it would run up as high as 40-inch pitch 
or lead, and in the ordinary propeller wheels for cruisers 
and launches the medium pitch is used, that is, about 28 
or 30-inch would be the best adapted averaging on a 
20-inch diameter wheel. 

Now to lay out the pitch of a propeller wheel — this 
is very easy. For example, we take a wheel 20 inches in 
diameter, 36-inch pitch, and draw a horizontal line as 
per sketch, measuring along this line between two dots 
the circumference of 20 inches, which is equal to 62.8 
inches. From one of these dots draw a perpendicular 
line 36 inches, then draw a diagonal line between the 
two dots, the perpendicular and horizontal lines, which 
will give the pitch. 




iOl[>iA = 62#0'^(>+R^ 



It is also a ver>' easy matter to take the pitch off 
an ordinary propeller wheel with straight lines, but on 
propeller wheels designed with slanting blades, the pitch 
radiating line disappears, and it is impossible as on the 
Twentieth Century speed wheel, but on the ordinary 
Standard or elliptical blades this can be done very 
readily by laying the propeller wheel on a flat surface, 
flat side down, taking a 2-foot rule with angle, set on 
the floor, and the other angle touching the periphery or 
tips of the blades square wath the pitch radiating line. 
This angle transferred onto a drawing board, figure out 
the circumference from the diameter will give the pitch 
ratio of the wheel, as per above sketch. 

A propeller wheel should be moulded from a metal 
pattern that is accurately balanced and polished. Then 
a casting made from the metal pattern is true to the 
original master or metal pattern. The metal used in the 
construction of propeller wheels should be of a com- 
position bronze, tough, strong and wiry, practically non- 
breakable and non-corrosive. 

In putting a propeller wheel on the shaft see that 
it fits tight to the shaft and has a key for torsional strain 
and set screws that go through the hub, and are counter- 
sunk into the shaft so the wheel will not pull oflf. On 
small wheels set screws are only necessary. Also be 
sure that the crowning sides of the blades are next or 
toward the boat, and the flat or working side aft or next 
the rudder, if the rudder is astern of propeller wheel. 



The diameter of a two-blade wheel is measured from 
tip to tip. On a three-blade wheel the radius, that is 
from center of hub to tip of blade, multiplied by two 
would give the diameter. 

Sizes of wheels usually adapted to diameter of shafts 
are as follows: 

Two-Blade Three- Blade 

10 and i2-in . . H-'\n. shaft 12 and 14-in . . ^-in. shaft 

14 and i6-in . . ^^-in. shaft 16 and i8-in . . i-in. shaft 

18 and 20-in . . i-in. shaft 20 and 22-in i^-in. shaft 

20 and 22-in . . i^-in- shaft 24, 26 and 28-in . . i>4-in. shaft 

24, 26, 28-in . . iX-in. shaft 36-in . . 2-in. shaft 

The pitch ratio of a wheel is usually assumed. For 
instance, we take a wheel 20 inches in diameter and 
multiply it by 1.8; we would then have 36-inch pitch or 
lead. The average pitch ratio ranges from 1.1 to 1.8, 
according to the design of the propeller wheel and the 
purpose used for. For instance, a towing wheel should 
have low pitch, while a speed wheel should have high 
pitch, which will be more fully explained later on. 

A great variety of shapes and forms of propeller 
wheels are designed. It seems that they can be almost 
any shape the fancy may dictate. There are the slant- 
ing blades, the form that is used on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury speed wheel, which makes this wheel of the semi- 
weedless type. It will go through ordinary weeds and 
over rocks and logs and is much appreciated on lakes 
for speed boats where weeds are troublesome, and also 
on rivers. Owing to the slanting form of the blades 
it consumes considerable power. For instance, a 20- 
inch of this type would be equal to about a 22-inch of 
the elliptical blades, for if the blades were stretched 
out on the pitch radiating line, they would average 
better than 22 inches. This type of wheel takes all the 
water at the hub and uses the full blade area. 

By exaggerating the slanting blade and putting a 
bell shape at the hub, we have what is known as an 
absolutely weedless wheel and it is a fairly good speed 
wheel. This form is only made in the two-blade. It 
cannot be made very readily in a three-blade owing to 
the fact that the bell would form a disk at the hub and 
bank up the water in front of the wheel. The propel- 
ler shaft should be protected on this type of wheel by a 
loose tube set over the shaft, and a weedless rudder 
should be used in connection with this wheel, then you 
would have an absolutely weedless outfit. 

Now in selecting a propeller wheel for certain classes 
of boats it is well worth bearing in mind the shape of 
the blades to suit the boat. The diameter and pitch is 
controlled more by the power. Propeller wheel manu- 
facturers are always up against it on power; why some 
gas-engine builders will rate a 10-h.p. engine at 15-h.p. 
and others 'a 10-h.p. at 8-h.p.. can never be explained. 
It is easy to figure the rating for h.p. ; the correct and 
simple method is: 

P = M E P 65 lb. 
p , ^ ^. L = Leng^th of stroke in feet. 

H.P. = ^^ — ^ A = Area of piston in inches. 

00 000 

N = Xumber of explosions, not 
revolutions. 
Two-stroke has one explosion to each revolution. 
Four-stroke has one explosion to every other revolu- 
tion. 

M.E.P. is the mean eflfective pressure, derived by a 
card by use of an instrument called an indicator, which 
is placed on top of cylinder. Each explosion drives the 
lead pencil on the card up to a certain point, while the 
drum of the instrument is rotated by a string connected 
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to a pin at a certain distance from the center of the 
fly-wheel, which gives a card of this shape. 




To procure the area of a card a planimeter is used. 
To find the mean effective pressure (M.E.P.), first the 
area of the diagram or card in square inches may be 
found by the planimeter. The M.E.P. is then found by 
dividing the area of diagram in square inches and mul- 
tiply by the scale of the spring as used in the indicator. 

Example — The area of card is 5 square inches and 
the length is 3 square inches, a 40-tb spring being used 
for the M.E.P. 



Solution- 



X 40 = 66.66 square inches = M.E.P. 



Example — How to figure horse-power of a four- 
stroke, four-cylinder, 4-inch bore, 4-inch stroke, 800 
r.p.m. 

33,000 33,000 

Example — Two-stroke, two-cylinder, 4-inch bore, 4- 
inch stroke, 800 r.p.m. 

c//- xj n 65 X 33/3 X 12.50 X 800 ^^ ^ 

Soiutia?i — H.P. = -^ ^^ = 25.3 

33.000 

If the propeller wheel manufacturer was always 
given the following data on engine and boat, covering 
the principal points, it would be a very easy matter to 
select the proper wheel for a given outfit and one to 
produce the best results. This following data should 
always be given when requesting a propeller wheel or 
even a reverse gear. The bore, stroke, number of cyl- 
inders, number of revolutions, two or four-stroke. 
Boat breadth, length, displacement, draught, heavy or 
light, fine or coarse lines, bow, stern, construction, open 
or cabin, and for what purpose used. 

The action of the propeller wheel in water should 
force the water astern, not throw it oflF on the ends of 
the blades, nor churn, which would cause loss of power 
and speed and increase the slip. 

Boats especially designed for speed should be light 
in construction, fine lines with powerful engines ; should 
use propeller wheels of elliptical blade type, large in 
diameter, with a pitch ratio ranging from 1.5 to 1.8. 
Such classes of wheels as the Auto Royal and Dixie 
are best adapted for boats of the long, narrow racing 
type, which require a wheel of high pitch, as the boat 
will move freely and easily through the water and the 
percentage of slip be normal. 

For the medium-weight boat, including the cruiser, 
trunk cabin or even the open boat of fairly coarse lines, 
would rec|uire a wheel of lower pitch, a pitch ratio of 
1.4 to procure the best speed results. 

For heavier working boats with coarse, blunt lines, 
and short draw to the propeller wheel, such as a heavy 
cruiser or any type of boat heavy in construction, would 



require a wheel with broad blades and low pitch, or 
pitch ratio of about 1.1 to 1.3. 

The diameter of a propeller wheel is not determined 
by the size of the boat, nor the style, but by the h.p. or 
rating of the engine, which must always be taken into 
consideration, for you well know if you had a 30-foot 
boat you could install a 10, 20, 30 or 40-h.p. in it and 
run from 400, 800 or even 1,000 r.p.m., depending en- 
tirely upon the diameter, blade area and pitch of pro- 
peller wheel. Accordingly the diameter must be selected 
as to the horse-power, and the style, shape or form of 
the blades as to the boat. 

It is advisable to keep the propeller wheel shaft 
as near or 10° as possible. It is not considered good 
practice to exceed 12°, and it is also a good idea to use a 
universal joint in connecting the propeller wheel shaft 
to the engine or reverse gear, as the case may be, as 
this relieves the torsion or undue strain caused by vibra- 
tion and twisting of the hull, and it also facilitates 
perfect alignment. 

In using a joint you must always use a thrust bear- 
ing aft of joint to relieve the propeller wheel thrust on 
the universal joint, otherwise the joint will not last 
any length of time and the manufacturer will catch it. 

The design of your boat should be such that the 
propeller wheel will have a long draw on the water or 
free water. In order to procure the greatest efficiency 
there should be no obstruction of any kind on the dead- 
wood or skeg. The dead-wood and shaft log should 
be as small as possible. In case the dead-wood is of 
large size, then a three-blade wheel of as large diameter 
as possible is better adapted, as in case of a two-blade 
when it stands perpendicular with the dead-wood, the 
water is almost cut off and this causes vibration. Al- 
though the wheel will be blamed for the vibration the 
cause is the boat, but it is usually laid to the propeller 
wheel. 

There are several things that cause a wheel to vi- 
brate. First, the wheel not being bored in the center, 
or oflf center, or slightly on the diagonal. Second, the 
blades may be unbalanced, caused by thick blades or 
some being narrower than others. Third, the pitch not 
being true, that is to say, each blade may have a dif- 
ferent pitch. 

So far our article has been on solid propeller wheels. 
There are still other types of propeller wheels worth 
mentioning, such as the adjustable, reversible and feath- 
ering reversible. 

The adjustable propeller wheel is designed the same 
as a solid wheel with the exception that the blades fit 
into the hub and can be adjusted to any pitch required 
to give the best results in connection with the power of 
the engine or the model of the hull. This type of wheel 
sometimes saves considerable experimenting and expense 
of a complete set of solid wheels, and the blades can be 
set at any pitch, and if it is necessary they can be de- 
tached and replaced with different sizes. 

The reversible wheel in a way is an adjustable wheel 
or variable pitch wheel, manipulated by a lever which 
is inside the boat next the engine. The pitch of the 
blades can be changed to full lead ahead or full speed 
ahead or reverse for backing up, or the blades can be 
set at the neutral point, that is, the periphery or tip of 
the blades square with the shaft. In this position the 
boat will neither go ahead or back up, and by use of 
a friction clutch the propeller wheel can be thrown out 
cf operation when starting or stopping, the same as a 
reverse gear. 
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NINETY-FOUR-rOOT CRUISER 

The following plans are those of a 94- foot power 
boat designed by Bowes & Watts, of Philadelphia, for 
Mr. John J. Riker, New York City, and the boat is now 
Hearing completion at the yard of John H. Mathis & Co., 
at Camden, N. J. 

The boat is of the steamship type with a deckhouse 
and raised poop. The fore body and the after body are 
very similar to the high-speed turbine steamers built in 
Scotland two or three years ago. The fore body has 
considerable flare and flam. The deck is flush from the 
forward end of the poop to the stem, and the forecastle 
is not raised, as is usually done in boats of this type, bul- 
warks being fitted forward instead ; in this way it will be 
possible for the crew to handle the anchors and get 
around forward in bad weather. A great many boats of 
this type that have been turned out lately have had heavy 
turtleback decks over them, so that it was impossible for 
the crew to stand up on them in bad weather. 

This yacht will be equipped with two spars, stepped 
through the deck, and will be used to carry a liberal 
amount of sail. The deckhouse is sunk about one foot 
below the main deck, and still allows over 6 feet head- 
room in the storeroom, captain's and engineer's state- 
rocms. 

The dimensions are 94 feet over all, 88 feet on the 
load water-line, 18 feet breadth at deck, and 5 feet 
draught. With this draught it will be possible to take the 
boat in and out all the shoal inlets along the Southern 
coiast. 

The construction is quite heavy throughout, and is 
considerably in excess of Lloyds for this type of boat, 
as the weight has been put into the hull materials in- 
stead of into ballast. While this slightly increases the 
cost of construction over the lighter built boat with 
ballast at the same time it produces a boat that, should 
she lay ashore over a tide on a flat, will not strain like 
the lighter boat with the ballast. 

The engine room is situated nearly amidships, and is 
separated by tight steel bulkheads from the rest of the 
vessel. Four tanks of a capacity of 125 gallons are situa- 
ted on each side of the engine room. These tanks 
are placed in pans above the load water-line, so that any 
leakage will drain overboard. This tankage will give the 
boat a cruising radius of about 1,000 miles. The power 
will be a 100-h.p. six-cylinder Standard air-starting and 
reversing engine. A direct-connected Standard unit with 
a 4J^-k.w. generator, also fitted with bilge pump and air 
compressor, will be fitted on a platform at the forward 
starboard end of the engine room. Twenty-four storage 
cells will be fitted on each side under the tanks. The 
engine will exhaust through mufflers placed in the funnel. 
On the forward port side a work bench will be fitted. 

Aft of the engine room there will be a library the full 
width of the vessel, and 9 feet long, fitted with an exten- 
sion transom on each side, with bookcases in back. At 
the forward end will be a fireplace, and room for a desk 
or small piano. The smoke pipe from the fireplace will 
lead through the funnel. There will be three ports on 
each side and an overhead skylight to light this room. 

Aft of the library on the port side will be a stateroom, 
fitted with a double bed with drawers under, also ward- 
robe and bureau. 

Opposite this stateroom on the starboard side will be 
the guest's bathroom, which will be fitted with lockers, 
bathtub, w. c. and basin. The companionway comes 



down athwartship aft of this bathroom, from the star- 
board side. 

Aft of these two rooms will be the owner's double 
stateroom, which will extend the full width of the vessel, 
and will contain a double bed on each side; on the star- 
board side there will be a wardrobe, and on the port side 
a chest of drawers and combination desk. 

Aft of the owner's stateroom will come the owner's 
bathroom, which will contain lockers, bureau, bathtub, 
w. c. and basin. These five rooms complete the owner's 
accommodations below decks. The object of this layout 
was to accommodate a few people comfortably, and not 
to crowd any one compartment. By crowding all the 
compartments a little bit, and doing away with the after 
bathroom, it would be possible to fit two more state- 
rooms. 

Forward of the engine room there will be a store- 
room the full width of the vessel, and 6 feet long. This 
will contain the refrigerator, and shelves and lockers 
for general stores, and on the port side there will be a 
dumb-waiter from the galley above, so that the crew can 
be conveniently served in their mess room below. 

Forward of the storeroom there will be two state- 
rooms, the one on the starboard side for the captain, and 
the one on the port side for the engineer. These state- 
rooms are 8 feet long, and contain berths, drawers, 
desks, bureaus, and folding wash-basins. 

Forward of the officers' quarters will be the crew's 
messroom, which will be the full width of the vessel and 
5yi feet long. A crew's messroom is seldom fitted on a 
boat of this size, but adds greatly to the comfort and 
efficiency of the crew, as otherwise the crew would have 
to be served in the forecastle or in the galley on deck. 

Forward of the crew's messroom there will be lo- 
cated the forecastle, which will contain four pipe berths ; 
forward of the forecastle will be the crew's toilet room 
and the forepeak. The crew's accommodations on this 
boat are exceptionally fine, and are not crowded clear 
in the eyes of the vessel. 

The deckhouse will be located over the officers' 
quarters, the storeroom, and partly over the engine room. 
This deckhouse will be 18 feet long and 12 feet wide. At 
the after end the galley will be located, and will be 6 feet 
long containing Shipmate range, sink, dumb-waiter, 
lockers, and water-back for hot water in the owner's 
quarters, and a hatch leading to the storeroom below. 
The rest of the deckhouse will be used as a dining 
saloon and will have a transom across the forward end, 
and a buff^et at the after end. . There will be a door on 
each side opening on the deck. 

The bridge will be located between the funnel and 
the after end of the deckhouse. The bridge will be quite 
roomy, and will have accommodations for three or four 
deck chairs in addition to the steering gear and engine 
signals. The searchlight at the forward end of the deck- 
house will be controlled from the bridge aft. 

The owner's quarters below will be Colonial in finish, 
while all the outside and deck trim will be of mahogany. 

The boat was designed for use on Long Island Sound 
and along the coast in Summer, and for trips to Florida 
and the West Indies in Winter, and should admirably 
fulfil these requirements, as with her moderate draught 
she will be able to visit the shoal waters of the South, and 
with her seagoing form will be able to withstand 
any weather she may encounter crossing the Gulf Stream 
or going around Florida. 
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Twentx-Hi^Ht-Foot Power Scow. Designed bx Ro^er M. HaddocK, New RocHelle, N. Y. 



TWENTY-EIGHT-rr. POWER SCOW 

This boat is a combination of ideas worked out by 
the owner and designer to produce a boat that would 
run at a moderate speed on a draught of about 9 inches. 
The boat is heavily built of oak and yellow pine, a small 
cabin aft has toilet and wash-basin on port side. The 
cabin proper is shut oflf from the passage at the entrance 
by a sliding door. This is an idea of the owner, who 
wishes to use her in cold weather, and prevents a cold 
blast from entering every time one leaves for the deck. 
The engine is also in a house, which protects the en- 
gineer and also furnishes a place for him to sleep. The 
turinel type was adopted as being the simplest way to 
attain the light draught and is preferable to a stern wheel 



with its attendant chain and gearing, which is noisy 
and troublesome. 

The power is a single 73^-h.p. Mianus engine which 
should give about 6 miles per hour under average con- 
ditions. The boat will be used on Barnegat Bay, where 
the range of waterway is greatly increased by the shoal- 
draught of this boat. Deck space amidships has been 
provided to carry freight and stores from town to the 
owner's place on the bay. It is possible to spend a few 
days on a trip in the Fall with comfort in a boat of this 
kind, as she can be heated easily with a kerosene stove 
in cold weather. The general dimensions are: 

Length o. a 28 feet inches 

Breadth 8 " 

Draught " 9 
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A.\ixiliarx ScKooner YacHt. Designed by Carlton 'Wilby» Detroit, MicH. 

AUXILIARY SCHOONER YACHT on Lake St. Clair, the draught has been limited to 6 feet 

The auxiliary schooner yacht shown herewith is a ^ inches, with a centerboard housing in the keel and 

proposed design by Carlton Wilby for a well-known entirely below the cabin floor. 

yachtsman, of Detroit. She was designed for use on Lake In spite of the restricted draught, full headroom and 

St. Clair, and for extended Summer cruising upon the some inches to spare has been obtained, all fore and aft. 

Great Lakes. Because of the shoal water encountered with a flush deck. 
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Twenty-Se-ven-Foot One-Design Sloop. Designed by H. J. Gielow 

A breadth of 17 feet allows for a very commodious MANHASSET BAY 
cabin, which provides sleeping accommodations for seven ONE-DESIGN CLASS 

persons in addition to a crew of four men in the fore- Jhe Manhasset Bay one-design boats, drawings of 

1^'Sf; JSn'.^tfn /h ^^"^ k^ r"'T.f are shown ^^ich are shown herewith, were designed by Mr Gie- 

nn i^^^r^.rH^5l^r A ?J. n . H^ ^ stateroom j ^efore the change in the measurement rule last 

on starboard side aft. On the por side a very roomy ^-^^^ ^he boats are 27 feet 9 inches over all and 

toilet room is located, with the usual conveniences. This £„„ „r ^u^^ „,^^ u„:u : . xAifo/i,„ w d;.*i * ' 

location of toilet rooi^i is very convenient, as it is easily ^Z ^/u^fo T w K ' v-l ^l t7 ^S' ^"^'^'L^Vi"' 

accessible from stateroom, mkin cabin or cockpit. ^^" = ^Ithea J. W. Alker ; Ki John F. O Rourke ; Scylla. 

The engine room, located under bridge deck aft. is ^•^^ar A. Sierck, and ArdetU Com. Clarkson Cowl, 

entered from the passage and has full headroom. Hooks , 7t^I f I u* ^ ^* '^iT^u T^*^ ^T ^'5°° T'"'*' °5 

for oilskins will be provided at port side of engine room '^^^ ^^"^^^ M*^*^t?u" *^^ ^^'' T^ ^^a^- ^ ^"^'L^''^^ °* 

bulkhead, and ample space for stowing spare sails will -^35 square feet. They are constructed m the best pos- 

be found under cockpit floor and easily reached from ^'^« mz.nri^r, and, after a season of contmuous hard 

engine room racing, are in absolutely perfect condition. They are 

A very spacious galley, 6 feet long and the full width P.'"?.^'*^^! with two water-tight bulkheads and a water- 

of the boat, is shown forward of main cabin, and fitted tight, self-bailing cockpit, so that they are practically un- 

with every convenience. Forecastle has two transom sinkable. 

berths, two pipe berths, crew's toilet, and ample locker Towards the end of the season a match race was ar- 

accommodations. ranged between these five boats and an equal number of 

It is expected to install an engine capable of giving a *he Glen Cove one-design Jewel S. class boats, for a cup 

speed, under power alone, of about 7 miles an hour. offered by Commodore Hazen Hoyt of the Manhasset 

Principal dimensions are as follows : Bay Y. C, the cup to be won by the yacht scoring the 

Length o. a 65 feet inches vao%t points. Three races were sailed, and Althea proved 

Length w. 1. ...........47 " 6 " the winner. 

Breadth . , 17 " " The principal dimensions are : 

Draught 6 " 6 " Length o. a 27 feet 9 inches 

Freeboard, forward ... 5 "7 " Length w. 1 19 " 5 " 

Freeboard, least 3 " 3 " Breadth 6 " 7 " 

Freeboard, aft 3 " 9 " Draught 4 " 11 " 
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Fortx-Se-ven-Foot Po-wrer Cruiser. Designed and Built by tHe BatH Marine Construction Company 



BERMUDA RACER YO HO 

The accompanying plans are of a -iT-foot cruiser 
which is being built by the Bath Marine Construction 
Company, Henry Douglas Bacon, Pres., for F. P. Bacon, 
Esq., of Los Angeles, Cal. This boat was a starter in 
the recent Bermuda race. 

The arrangement is as follows : Chain locker forward 
of water-tight collision bulkhead, next the stateroom 
with double birth, chiffonier, settee, etc. Next comes 
the engine compartment, which contains besides the 
twin engines, an electrical generating plant, air compress- 



ing plant, racks and lockers for tools and also toilet for 
the crew. Aft of this and separated from it by a water- 
tight and gas-tight bulkhead, is the main saloon, which 
is lighted by a skylight and six large air ports. On each 
side of this room are extension berths and in the center 
of the room a folding table. 

A companionway leads down on the starboard side, 
alongside of which is the gun rack and closet for clothes, 
etc. On the other side are a desk, leaded glass lockers 
and deep drawers. At the forward end of the room is 
a double berth with lockers on each side and large 
drawers under. The saloon is in cream enamel, trimmed 
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with mahogany, which gives the boat a light and hand- 
some appearance, and book shelves, mirrors, etc., are pro- 
vided. Aft of the saloon and separated from it by 
double doors, is the galley, which is not only ventilated 
by three large air ports but has a large hatch over it, 
which can be used for access if necessary. Wood and 
coal stove set in zinc and asbestos lined compartment for 
cooking purposes. In connection with this is a fireless 
cooker for use in rough weather when it would be hard 
to get a warm meal; large storage space of provisions 
and cooking utensils, rack for dishes and porcelain sink 
with pump and large ice-box make up the cooking 
arrangement. On the starboard side aft of the cabin is. 
a large toilet with all modem conveniences. Another 
water-tight bulkhead is arranged at the stern aft of the 
galley, these three dividing the ship into four compart- 
ments. The gasolene, 500 gallons, is carried in three 
separate tanks being built extra heavy and are provided 
with air pressure attachments, so that the gasolene is 
fed to them by pressure to an auxiliary tank in an engine 
room, an automatic device being arranged to take care 
of this. This boat is of the flush deck type and all 
openings in the hull are made extra strong and with 
means for fastening on shutters. 

Provision has been made for steering the boat from 
two places, from the bridge or from the after part of 
the house. An emergency tiller is also provided. The 
fresh-water tank is located under the floor of the boat, 
as are also the air tanks. Hand rails capped with ma- 
hogany surround the boat and life-lines are run forward 
of the stem head. The boat will carry, besides the large 
tender in davits, a life-raft of appropriate design. She 
will be fitted with two polemasts and sails for use in 
emergency. The boat is rather unique in design and is 
finished outside entirely in white, except where she is 
relieved by gold depressed bead which connects the 
scroll at bow and stern, and with mahogany bead com- 
panionways, hatches, rails, etc. Mr. Bacon has named 
the boat Yo Ho and she hails from Bath and entered 
the Bermuda Race under the Kennebec Y. C. flag. 



EIGHTY-FIVE-FOOT CRUISER 

The accompanying plans show an 85-foot gasolene 
cruising yacht now under construction at the yards of 
the Matthews Boat Company, Port Clinton, Ohio, for 
Mr. H. A. Parsons, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The general layout and profile were prepared by the 
Matthews Boat Company under the supervision of Mr. 
Parsons, and the lines furnished by Messrs. Cox & 
Stevens, naval architects. New York City. 

This is the second large cruising launch which has 
been purchased by Mr. Parsons from the Matthews Boat 
Company, and will be known as Mahapa H, and be used 
on the Great Lakes and at his Summer home on Lake 
Superior. 

As will be observed, the craft will be of the flush 
deck type, with deckhouse forward, and the construction 
provides for a boat that will withstand the roughest 
weather conditions. The freeboard of the boat is very 
liberal, and a considerable flare will be worked out on 
the forward quarters. 

The hull will be built with the Matthews type of 
keel and keelsons which box over frames, and over which 
are laid heavy oak floors. The minimum depth of solid 
keel is 14 inches. Tapered frames of steam-bent white 



oak. Frames to be doubled at steel bulkhead location, 
and in the way of engine room. Clamps and stringers 
of long-leaf yellow pine thoroughly riveted to frames. 
Planking of selected long^leaf yellow pine from keel to 
water-line, tapering in thickness from i}i inches at the 
keel to i^-inch thickness at the water-line. Planking 
above water-line or turn of bilge to be of Virginia cedar, 
in long lengths, and tapering from i^ inches at the wa- 
ter-line to ij4 inches at the deck line. All fastenings of 
planking, copper boat nails, riveted over burrs. 

A feature that has been carefully worked out is the 
matter of engine bearers, which will be a built-up frame 
of white oak, composed of heavy thwartship floors 
notched over keel, keelsons, and clamps, and extending 
to sides of the boat. Over these floors are bolted long 
longitudinal timbers which will receive the engine frame 
flanges. The bearers are made to extend over a large 
surface to absorb all 'possible vibration. The safety and 
stiffness in construction are provided by four water- 
tight bulkheads, which divide the boat into five com- 
partments. The collision bulkhead at the forward portion 
of the vessel is to be built of diagonally laid cypress, with 
heavy painted canvas between. 

The decking is of. white pine, laid on oak beams. 
Plank-sheer of white oak. Outside finish of house and 
superstructures in select Honduras mahogany. The in- 
terior of the deckhouse to be finished in Honduras ma- 
hogany throughout, and arranged to be used as a dining 
saloon. A buffet and desk with book-shelves over, are 
located on the after bulkhead. Ten people can be ac- 
commodated in the dining saloon. The galley is im- 
mediately aft of the dining saloon, and is fitted with a 
6-hole coal range, sink, lockers, dish racks, and refrig- 
erator which extends under the bridge deck, as indicated. 
Entrance to the pilothouse is arranged on the starboard 
side aft. 

The tanks are kept as low as possible, and arranged 
for gravity feed to carbureters. The tanks are to be built 
of heavy rolled copper, ;:nd to be three in number, hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 1,000 gallons. Every pro- 
vision for the safety of the installation is taken care of, 
and an inspection may be made at any time of the com- 
plete system. 

The motive power consists of two 60-h.p., four-cyl- 
inder, Craig engines, which are expected to drive tihe 
craft 13 miles per hour. The exhaust is to be carried 
through the stack as indicated, and with this arrange- 
ment, good ventilation can be secured in the engine room. 

A lighting set consisting of a S-h.p., two-cylinder, 
four-strdce engine attached to a 4a-lamp generator. 
Storage batteries are provided for reserve current, and 
all light fixtures are especially designed bronze, and 
suited for iio-volt Tungsten lights. 

The owner's quarters are located aft, and the owner's 
stateroom is arranged to extend the full width of the 
boat, with a large double berth on the starboard side, 
and sofa berth on the port side. All available space is to 
be utilized in wardrobes, shelves, and alcoves. The 
dresser is arranged on the forward bulkhead, and fitted 
with mirror. The upholstery of the room provides for 
silk velour cushions, with spring bases, and backs to 
seats, as shown. 

General dimensions are as follows : 

Length o. a 85 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 81 " 6 " 

Breadth 14 " o " 

Draught 4 " o " 
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Sail Plan of Ninety-Foot A.\iziliary ScHooner. Designed by B. B. CrowninsHield, Boston, Mass. 



SEAFARER 

This boat was built by Rice Brothers last Winter, 
and left Boston April 15th bound for San Francisco via 
the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Indian Ocean and across 
the Pacific. The first stop was made at the Western 
Islands. Mr. L. A. N(5rris, the San Francisco owner, in- 
tends to take it easy, and is planning to reach San 
Francisco not sooner than six or seven months from 
now. 

Mr. Norris has had quite a sea experience, having 
left home when sixteen years old and having served as 
second mate on British, German and American square- 
riggers. He made several voyages to the East Indies 
and has twice been around Cape Horn. Besides this 
he had two years at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
so he is well equipped to know pretty nearly what he 
wants. 

As will be seen by the plans Seafarer is substan- 
tially but not enormously heavily built. She has 12 
tons of lead on her keel and about 20 tons of inside bal- 
last, including two tons of lead in small pigs and about 
18 tons of cement and iron, cemented into her bottom. 



Her water tanks hold 1,200 gallons, and she carries 1,200 
gallons of gasolene in three tanks in the lazarette. Auxi- 
liary power is furnished by a 30-h.p. four-cylinder, four- 
stroke Boothbay engine, which gives her a speed of about 
five miles in calm weather. In addition to her fore-and 
aft canvas, she is fitted with a squaresail and raffee, as 
indicated on sail plan. 

Although her profile shows quite long overhangs, the 
water-lines are sharp and the sections in each end de- 
cidedly V-shaped. 

Besides the compass in the binnacle, she carried a 
second compass on a shelf in the after end of the com- 
panionway to port, and the compass is so situated that 
the bearing of the ship's head can be read from both 
cards at the same time. 

On this trip she carries two fishing dories and a 16J4- 
foot power boat. 

General dimensions are: 

Length o. a 91 feet 6 inches 

Length w. 1 64 " 

Breadth 19 " 

Draught 11 " 6 
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THousand Island Y. C. One-Design Class. Designed by C. D. Mower, New YorK City- 



THOUSAND ISLAND Y. C. ONE- 
DESIGN CLASS 

After the Regatta Committee of the Thousand Island 
Y. C. had decided upon the size and type of boat which 
it was deemed desirable to adopt as a one-design class 
for the clubs on the St. Lawrence River, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Thousand Islands, the invitations were 
issued to the leading designers and engine builders to 
submit designs and proposals for the construction of the 
boats. 

After due consideration of the designs submitted, the 
committee decided to employ the services of Charles D. 
Mower as naval architect to design and supervise the 
construction of the boats. The first design submitted by 
Mr. Mower was modified to some extent to meet the con- 
ditions of the river, and the design finally accepted is, as 
the accompanying plans show, a runaboat type, 28 feet 
over all, with more breadth and freeboard than the aver- 
age boat of this size and type. The breadth of 5 feet 
will make a very able and comfortable boat, and the high 
freeboard with a good flare on the forward sections* will 



make her a dry and able boat. Below the water-line 
the design shows speed-boat lines with a fine entrance 
and a wide flat run aft, which will prevent settling by 
the stern when driven at full speed. At the extreme stern 
the bilges are well rounded in order to improve the steer- 
ing qualities when running with a following sea. The 
sheer line is straight and the freeboard is 2 feet 8 inches 
at the bow and 1 foot 6 inches at the stem. 

The arrangement of the interior shows the engine 
installed under the forward deck, which runs back in an 
unbroken line with a high crown to the forward end of 
the operator's cockpit. Access to the engine is given by 
two hinged hatches, which are flush with the deck when 
closed and are fitted so as to be water-tight. The cock- 
pit has three cross seats, the forward seat being per- 
manent with lockers fitted under it. The after seat is also 
permanent with a locker underneath, and the middle seat 
is made so that it can be easily removed when it is not 
required. The back boards to the two forward seats 
are hinged, so that they fold down on top of the cushions 
when necessary to allow any one to step over them in 
passing forward or aft. 
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One-Hundred-and-Ten-Foot Cruiser. Designed Y>y Morris M. "WKitaKer, New YorK City 

The construction calls for the best materials through- ONE-HUNDRED- AND-TEN-FOOT 

out with oak keel, stem and frames; cedar planking cop- CRUISER. 

per fastened; and mahogany finish. The decks are en- ^he 110-foot high-speed cruiser illustrated above is 

tirely of mahogany and the cockpit coamings and all ^ j^^j ^^^^ completed by Morris M. Whitaker, of New 

interior work are mahogany. The floor of the cockpit is York, and shows a form along modified torpedo-boat 

covered with linoleum, while the floor of the operators ^^ ^^ designed as to be capable of cruising anywhere 

cockpit and the engine compartment is covered with ^Iq^^ ^h^ coa^t ^ J 

pyramid aluminum. All fittings are of polished brass of f^ ^^j^ ^e^ noted that a turtleback deck is used for- 

special design. ward and the forward end of the pilothouse is equipped 

The engine decided upon by the committee after a vvith ports instead of windows. The pilothouse is in- 
thorough and careful investigation of the best engines tended primarily as a deck saloon and is entered from 
in the market suitable for this type of boat was the either side through a passageway, from which stairs lead 
Jencick 30-h.p. four-cylinder engine. The engine is to the owner's accommodations below. These consist of 
made of the best materials obtainable in every detail and a double stateroom the full width of the boat, bath and 
the equipment is the best obtainable. Double ignition maid's room, immediately abaft of which is the galley 
is used with a Bosch low-tension magneto with magnetic extending the full width of the boat, and serving the 
plugs and a secondary system with storage battery. The dining saloon above through a dumb-waiter. Provisions 
steering wheel is mounted on the engine and the spark are made in the galley for a hot-water system for the 
and throttle controls mounted on the steering wheel, baths. Abaft of this is the engine room equipped with 
Both the starting crank and reverse lever are aft of the two six-cylinder 150-h.p. engines, and aft of this is the 
engine bulkhead. The gasolene tank is located forward captain's 'and engineer's stateroom. The after end of 
of the engine and hung from the deck beams so as to the deckhouse is taken up by one large double stateroom, 
insure a flow of fuel to the carbureter without air pres- extending the full width of the ship, and two double 
sure. staterooms at the forward end of these quarters, con- 

The contract for the construction of the boats was nected by a sliding door, and a single stateroom and 

placed with the Leyare Boat Works, of Ogdensburg, N. large bath, the crew's quarters being located under the 

Y., and provides for twenty boats, which have been sub- turtle-back forward, 
scribed for by yachtsmen summering on the river. The boat is designed to be electrically lighted through- 

The intention was to produce a boat that would be out, and if so desired, hot-water heat can be supplied 

serviceable for general runaboat work; one that would for all quarters. The dimensions of the boat are: 

be dry and a good sea-boat and at the same time have Length o. a 110 feet inches 

speed enough to make interesting class racing Wednes- Breadth 17 " " 

day and Saturday afternoons throughout the season. * Draught 4 " " 
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The illustration shows I 
a Lamb engine enthusiast 
recently made a 2,000-mih 
a 12-H.P. Lamb engine, 
unfortunate in not havi 
or arms was able to take 
Lamb engine without aid 
its accessibility. 

We honestly believe 
engine could meet this tt 
proves conclusively that 1 
engine is as simple and 
as it is possible to make 
engine. 

Mr. Lutz says the engii 
absolutely no wear in 
after the long trip. 

If you want a Silent 
Powerful Engine it wi 
investigate the Lamb. 



ID ENGINE COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa 

National Aaaoolatlon of Enfllno and Boat Manufaoturors 

IE COMPANY or NEW YORK 

ND FOREIGN DISTRIIU'TOKS OI- LAMH KXCUNKS 
:rminal Building, 30 Church Street, New York City 
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OUR COAST LIGHTS 



r. NicKols 




ROM the St. Croix River, 
Maine, to Padre Island, 
Texas, the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United States 
are dotted with some four- 
teen hundred lights, including 
lighthouses, beacons, light- 
ships and buoys. 

The first lighthouse built 
and operated in the United 
States was the stone tower 
erected on Little Brewster Is- 
land, Mass., in 1716 and 
called Boston Light. Sixty- 
seven years later it was re- 
built, the tallow candles were 
succeeded by fish-oil lamps, 
which in turn were replaced 
with more modern lighting 
apparatus. - 
The two oldest original lighthouses now in service 
are the stone towers at Cape Henlopen, Del., and Sandy 
Hook, N. J. These two were both built in the same 
year, 1764, and with a few minor changes inside and the 
French lens and mineral oil lamps in place of the clusters 
of old copper lamps, these structures are nearly the same 
as when first built. The octagonal sides of the Sandy 
Hook tower have replastered indentations which his- 
tory tells us were produced by the solid shots fired 
from the guns of British frigates in 1777 in an eflFort 
to destroy the light tower that was established under 
the jurisdiction of New York thirteen years before. 

The character of our coast-line is a varied one, from 
the rocky bluffs of New England, the wooded hills of 
New York and New Jersey, the low wind-swept beaches 
from Currituck to Cape Fear, the coral reefs and white 
sand keys of Florida to the bayous and marshes on the 
Gulf coast. 

Copyright 1910, by The Rudder Publishing Co., New York. 



To suit these conditions of coast formation different 
types of lighthouses are employed. Short, chunky 
stone towers are built on the high headlands, lofty 
needle-like shafts loom up on the low sand beaches, 
spider-shaped beacons on screw piles in the sounds and 
inlets of the Atlantic coast, and on the marshes along 
the Gulf borders, while the great skeleton structures 
stand on the coral reefs of Florida and at the mouths 
of the Mississippi. 

The lights are rated in orders which indicate the 
size and type of illuminating apparatus. For instance, 
the seacoast or primary lights are generally of the first 
and occasionally second orders, having the largest and 
second largest size of cut-glass lenses which surround a 
lamp containing three to five circular wicks. 

Secondary seacoast lights are mostly those of the 
second and third orders, and are principally located at 
the entrance to important harbors, whose lenses and 
lamps are the same type, but somewhat smaller in size 
than the first orders. 

Sound, bay, river and harbor lights are those of still 
smaller sizes and various types of lamps and lenses, and 
are classed as fourth, fifth and sixth orders, range lens 
post lanterns, lens lantern and locomotive headlights. 

A first order lens is a magnificent creation of cut- 
glass prismatic rings set in a polished brass frame, is 6 
feet in diameter and stands about 12 feet high. 

The best lighthouse lenses seem to be produced only 
in France. The British lighthouses, however, are fitted 
with those made in England. 

The object of the lens is to bend the diverging rays 
of light from the lamp to horizontal lines thereby send- 
ing out the full power of the light, which is further 
increased by a silver-plated reflector door placed at the 
back of the lens. 

First, second and third order lamps are what are 
termed plunger or air pressure, and in the case of the 
plunger lamps have a reservoir with a leather packed 
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piston with weights on top which forces the oil through 
a pipe into the float chamber, from which it is fed to 
the wicks encircling each other. The float regulates 
the amount of oil supplied to the wicks, automatically 
shutting off when a surplus amount is received from 
the reservoir, and again opening when it falls below the 
required level. Attached to and fitting over the chim- 
ney top is a brass tube resembling a stove pipe and run- 
ning clear to the lens top. This tube is fitted with a 
damper by which the flame of the wicks is regulated. 
When properly adjusted by the regulator the chimney 
is filled with a bright flame. 

The least change in atmospheric conditions has an 
immediate effect on the action of the flame, such as the 
approach of damp weather, which causes the flame to 
rise and threaten the melting of the chimney. This 
frequently happens in the first order lighthouses when 
the heat from the flame proves too much, and speci- 
mens are on view in lights of misshapen lumps of glass 
that were once chimneys. It is for this reason that 
keepers of first and second order lights are required to 
stand their watches in tower watch-rooms throughout 
the night. 

In most of the lights mineral or kerosene oil is the 
illuminant used. Compressed acetylene gas is now used 
in some lights, principally those of low orders, post 
and lens lanterns and lighted buoys. Within the last 
few years a new system of lighting called incandescent 
oil vapor, has been installed in a number of lighthouses 
on the Atlantic coasts. Kerosene is also used in this 
new type of lighting apparatus, and is forced by air 
pressure through a vaporizer into the burner in a gase- 
ous form. A gas mantle is fitted to the burner and an 
intense white light is produced which surpasses the 
incandescent electric light in brilliancy. 

The most powerful light and highest from the sea 
level on the Atlantic coast is the great electric flash- 
light on the wooded hills of Navesink Highlands, N. J. 
This light, or its focal plane, which is the center of its 
lens, is 250 feet above the sea, and its flash is visible 
23 miles away, but the beam is .projected beyond the 
horizon and is often visible many miles before the flash 
comes into view. 

Its lens is termed a bivalve somewhat resembling 
huge glass saucers, with an arc light between them. 



THe Graves, MassacKvisetts Bay 

niasiraHons from Stebblns' Coast Pilot 



This immense lens is supported on a float which re- 
volves in mercury, thereby reducing the resistance of 
friction to a minimum. 

On very dark nights the light resembles a search- 
light, throwing a long white beam around the horizon, 
making a revolution every ten seconds, but showing 
a flash 1-10 of a second long every five seconds, as the 
light shows through both sides of the lens. The flashing 
effect is produced by the focus, which lasts about 1-10 
of a second to an observer. 

First order lights are generally located at isolated 
points on the seacoast, or coral reefs or sea rocks, are 
usually of a height of from 125 to 180 feet, and whose 
lights are seen at distances from 17 to 20 miles. Second 
and third order lights are less lofty structures and are 
principally near harbor entrances where the longer range 
lights are not required. 

The smaller order of lights are used on structures 
termed beacons and are stationed in or on sounds and 
bays, while the lens and post lantern guides are in or 
on the banks of rivers and small lakes. Range lights 
are those which mark the axis or center line of a channel 
and consist of two light towers of different heights, 
distant from each other one- fourth to a mile and ar- 
ranged in line with the channel axis. The front light 
is lowxr and usually less brighter than the rear light. 

A vessel steering a channel course keeps the bright 
or rear light over the front light. By so doing a per- 
fectly straight course is kept in the center of the chan- 
nel and maintained until other lights or marks come 
in range for a change of course. 

The characteristic of a light means of what color 
and whether fixed or flashing, the length in time of its 
flash and interval and number of flashes. 

Some lights indicate by flashes, a number, such as 
Cape Charles Light on the coast of Virginia, which 
signals by flashes the number 45, as follows : 4 flashes, 
eclipse 6 seconds; 5 flashes, eclipse 32 seconds, and so 
on. 

Other lights are fixed, showing a steady red or white 
light or both, depending on what points the light is 
viewed from. Some are fixed, varied by a flash or num- 
ber of flashes, of either color or both. 

Still others are flashing red, white, red and white of 
so many seconds' duration of flash, number of flashes 
and duration of eclipse. 

Some lights have dark sectors arranged to obscure 
the light from a given point so as not to conflict with 
other lights that may be visible from this point. There 
are others fitted with red sectors, so arranged as to 
cover dangerous reefs, and the limit of safety is reached 
when the edge of the red sector comes into view. 

In order to further distinguish different lights, some 
are arranged in groups of two or three separate light 
towers. Among the groups of two are the Cape Eliza- 
beth Lights on the Maine coast, and the lights of Cape 
Ann, Mass. There is one group of three towers on the 
high bluffs at Nauset Beach, on the same coast. 

The difference in type and color of lighthouse struc- 
tures further distinguish them as day-marks, which 
materially aids the navigator in locating his position at 
once. 

Of the great number of lighthouses along and off 
our coasts there are hardly two stations of a similar 
nature in regard to build and color, and with some ex- 
ceptions alike in characteristics, and this only in the case 
of fixed lights. Thus is understood the variety of tower 
and lights that mark our coast-line. 
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Cornfield Point LigHt-Vessel Long Island Soxsnd 

This is necessary in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing as to what light the mariner has in view. If in the 
daytime his vessel comes in sight of land and he ob- 
serves a tall shaft,colored in black and white spiral bands, 
red brick base and a black lantern, he knows that this 
light is Cape Hatteras, and that he is in the vicinity 
of the dangerous Diamond Shoals, which run off 10 
miles from the coast. At night he distinguishes the 
light by its bright white flash every ten seconds, 20 miles 
away. Further South he brings into view 18 miles from 
him a fixed white light of the first order, and he knows 
that this is Cape Lookout. If daylight reveals this 
tower to him he will notice that it is colored in black 
and white diagonal checkers, and surmounted with a 
black lantern. Cape May Light is a tall gray tower with 
a red lantern. Barnegat Light, half red and half white, 
with a black lantern. Others are brown, black, red or 
white, black and white horizontal bands, and numerous 
other arrangements of colors so as to indicate at once 
what particular light is in sight. 

The navigator of a coastwise vessel is not only 
familiar with individual types of structures, but his 
practised eye takes in all the peculiarities of the vicinity 
of the lights. 

The rocks of Matinicus, the bold bluffs of Gayhead, 
the high white sand-hills of Capes Henry and Henlopen, 
the flat narrow strips of the Carolinas, and the almost 
submerged Keys near the edge of the Gulf Stream all 
serve to assist in fixing the identity of the different light- 
stations. 

The types of lighthouse construction are quite as 
varied as the characteristics of the lights and the colors 
of the towers. The principal reason for this is on ac- 
count of the nature of the lighthouse site. On firm 
ground and offshore rocks lighthouses are usually built 
of brick, granite or iron plating. Large lighthouses on 
unstable ground and coral reefs are of skeleton steel 
structure built on iron piles, standing in from 2 to 5 
feet of water. On these offshore stations the keepers' 
quarters are located in the lower part sufficiently high 
to be out of reach of heavy seas ; a central stair cylinder 
rises to the watch-room, where the night watch is spent 
by the keepers, and directly above this is the huge 
glassed-in lantern containing the lens and lighting 
apparatus. 



Lighthouses built offshore on sand bottoms have a 
concrete foundation laid by means of a caisson, a method 
now generally used, as most heavy buildings in large 
cities have their foundations built in that manner. The 
caisson is sunk to a depth until a firm bottom is reached, 
when the concreting begins. An iron cylinder rises 
from the caisson top and on this is built the lighthouse 
proper. In other places, such as Chesapeake Bay, Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, a screw-pile foundation is 
used where the water is comparatively shallow. These 
piles are worked into the soil in the same manner as 
a screw until a solid bottom is reached. On these are 
built the lighthouse structure, generally a one-and- 
a-half -story square or octagonal building, which con- 
stitutes the keepers' quarters, with the lantern on top 
of this. These light stations are usually fitted with the 
smaller sizes of lights as fourth, fifth or sixth order, 
as the range required in those places is short. The 
fog-signals for these stations consist of machinery- 
struck bells or third class compressed or hot-air trum- 
pets. Pile clusters in shallow bays and rivers and 
posts on the banks of rivers support lens and post 
lanterns. 

The post lanterns are principally used at the nu- 
merous bends on the banks of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, and very often a convenient tree serves as a 
support for these lights. 

An example of an offshore rock lighthouse is Minots 
Ledge Light, built on one of the Cohasset Rocks, off 
the entrance to Boston Bay. This light was built under 
great difficulties in 1860-^65 and from the exposed 
nature of the rock and the dangers and difficulties at- 
tending its construction it is classed among the great 
rock lighthouses of the world, and is often referred to 
as the American Eddystone. The rock was barely dry 
at low water, and this had to be leveled and dove- 
tailed to receive the granite courses, between tides, and 
the work was frequently interrupted by storms which 
drove the workmen from the rock. When the rock 
was leveled it was 9 feet below high-water mark. A 
90-foot granite tower was built on this with the en- 
trance door about halfway up the tower. The boat 
davits are placed on the lantern deck, which means a 
clear hoist of about 85 feet. This light is equipped 
with a second order flashing white light and signals the 
number 143. Four keepers are attached to this light — 
two on leave ashore and two on duty at the light. 

Among the large offshore lights of the skeleton steel 
construction, and built on the pile foundation, are 
Fowey Rocks, Carysfort Reef, Alligator Reef, Som- 
brero Key and American Shoal. While these towers are 
of the same type of construction, a variation of form 
of several parts of the towers acts as a distinction mark 
for daytime in order to reveal the identity of the ligiit- 
tower. These stand in shoal water on the coral reefs 
off the coast of Florida, are of the first order, stand 
from 100 to 150 feet high, and their bright fixed or 
flashing lights are seen 16 to 18 miles away. 

The tallest lighthouse shaft on our Atlantic or 
Gulf coasts is the lighthouse on the low wild sands of 
Cape Hatteras, and stands nearly 200 feet high. A 
light of the first order shows a flash across the treach- 
erous shoals that extend 10 miles from the beaches. 

The next tallest light-tow^ers are the skeleton iron 
structures at Hog Island and Cape Charles on the 
Virginia coast. These are usually described as square, 
pyramidal iron skeleton towers, with a central shaft 
containing the spiral staircase. This type of tower is 
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identical with the Florida reef lights except as to foun- 
dations and keepers' quarters. On shore, where room 
is available, detached buildings are provided for the 
keepers' families. The offshore stations have the 
keepers' quarters contained within the structure, and 
on the larger light stations the families of keepers 
are not allowed to reside on the light. 

Many of the Southern lighthouses stand on the low. 
hard white sands, a few feet above the sea level of 
the Florida beaches, or on the Keys, small narrow is- 
lands of coral and sand to the southward of Florida, 
and are monuments of lighthouse construction. Among 
these is the lofty brick tower of St. Augustine on 
Anastasia Island, with black and white spirals; (the 
same color as Cape Hatteras tower except that the 
lantern is red in color) and whose light is a fixed white 
varied by a flash every 3 minutes. 

Another is the black and white towxr of Dry Tor- 
tugas on Loggerhead Key, a white sand strip 700 feet 
wide and about a half mile long situated 100 miles from 
the Florida coast. Its light, of the first order, gleams 
across the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Of the oddly constructed towers, the 130-foot tri- 
angular pyramidal skeleton at Paris Island, S. C, is the 
most noticeable. Its big locomotive headlight is housed 
during the day at the base of the structure, and toward 
sunset it is hoisted by machinery up the slanting rails 
to its position at the apex of the tower. The upper part 
has lattice work built on one of the sides, which serves 
to distinguish it as a day-mark. 

Light stations are generally regarded as located be- 
yond the pale of habitation, but a few find their posi- 
tions close to the edges of cities and towns, and in some 
cases actually within the city limits. 

Among the beacons out of the ordinary as regards 
type and location, is the reflector light on the top of 
the white steeple on St. Phillip's Episcopal Church, 
situated in the heart of the city of Charleston, S. C, 
which serves as a rear range for the channel in Charles- 
ton Harbor. 

Others are the ordinary street lamp placed on top of 
a manufacturing building in New Bedford, Mass., also 
used as a range in connection with a regular beacon 
light; and the white mast located at the corner of O 
and East Seventh Streets, in the city of South Boston, 
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which shows a red electric reflector light as a channel 
guide in Boston Bay. Another is the red light shown 
from a white column in Commerce Street, Cambridge, 
Md. 

Some light stations are also bearers of odd-sounding 
titles, among them being Bald Head, Burnt Coat Har- 
bor, Devils Elbow and Brandywine Shoals. 

Another type of structure is the conical iron-plated 
sectional tower at Hunting Island, S. C. This was 
afterward taken apart, removed further inland on ac- 
count of the encroachment of the sea, which threatened 
to undermine the foundation, and was rebuilt in the 
same manner as before. These iron towers are brick 
lined and fitted with the usual winding stairways and 
landings. 

Most of the towers and dwellings of stations on 
the New England coast, where the snow-storms and 
Winter gales are especially severe, are connected by 
covered ways, so that journeys to the lights are made 
without exposure to the storms of these rocky coasts, 
while some of the stations on the beaches from Barne- 
gat to Hatteras have sand breaks to ward oflF the drifting 
sand-storms which sometimes blow like those on the 
desert, piling sand to the second stories of the dwell- 
ings during the windy season, burying the walks four 
and five feet deep, and blocking the entrance doors 
of the light' towers. The dwellings at Barnegat, Hen- 
lopen and Hatteras are half -hidden from view by the 
surrounding sand piles. 

All lights are promptly lighted at sunset of each 
day and kept going full glare throughout the night 
until sunrise, whether the night be moonlight, foggy 
or snow-storms prevailing. It burns steadily without 
interruption, and with slight stops when winding the 
clock-work mechanism of flash lights, it revolves 
regularly. 

After sunrise the duties of the keeper consist in 
preparing the lighting apparatus for the succeeding 
nig^ht's work, by rubbing oflF the crust formation on 
wick tops until smooth and level again, the cleaning of 
the float strainers, refilling the oil reservoir, wiping and 
oiling the revolving mechanism, polishing the lamp brass 
work, ventilators and reflectors until they resemble mir- 
rors, and rubbing down the crystal prisms of the big 
lens with chamois skin which brings out the colors of 
the rainbow. The deep plate-glass lantern windows are 
polished with linen towels, the sashes, domes, decks and 
stairways dusted and swept. All tools and utensils are 
arranged in the most neat and systematic order. In 
fact, nothing can be found to excel the cleanliness and 
order of the lighthouses on our coasts. A huge linen 
hood is then passed over and envelopes the lens, the 
buff^-colored lantern curtains lowered and the tower 
duties are over until sunset. 

In very cold weather the heated vapors caused by 
the great lamps condense and would form in clouded ice- 
sheets on the inside of the lantern windows, and seri- 
ously interfere with the light being seen at sea with 
its full power. This is overcome by the use of pure 
glycerine, which is applied over the surface of the 
windows, thereby preventing the condensed vapors ad- 
hering to and freezing on the glass. Occasionally 
ihnnighout the night the keepers apply the glycerine 
coating, which enables the light to be seen at its usual 
brilliancy. 

First order double lights generally have four keepers ; 
first and second order, three keepers ; third order, two ; 
fourth order, with fog-signal of the first or second 
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classes, two keepers; fourth, fifth and 
sixth orders, with or without fog-bells, 
are usually one-keeper stations. 

During the long, dreary Winter 
months most of the big stations are cut 
oflF from the outer world and the 
keepers' families lead a somewhat 
secluded life. But those snow-clad 
wastes seem to have the same fasci- 
nation for them that most polar ex- 
plorers experience when the '*Lure of 
the North" beckons them to the ice caps 
of the polar regions. 

The cozy, comfortable dwellings 
with their tastily arranged interiors and 
furnished with Government libraries 
and other literature donated by 
thoughtful friends, serve to offset this 
apparent loneliness, and the average 
light-keepers manage to remain a con- 
tented lot despite their seemingly ad- 
verse surroundings. 

In 1891 an attempt was made to build a lighthouse 
on the shoals oflF Cape Hatteras. A caisson was built 
and towed to the site, sunk to the sands and prepara- 
tion made for the excavating and concrete filling. Be- 
fore the work had progressed to any extent, the shift- 
ing nature of the sand bottom gave trouble and a short 
time afterward a severe storm arose and completely 
destroyed the caisson, so that further work on the 
structure was finally abandoned. 

Previous to the attempt to build a tower on those 
treacherous sands, efforts had been made to maintain 
whistling buoys near the shoals as a warning of the 
dangerous neighborhood. Buoy after buoy was reported 
missing, so that heavier chains and anchors than had 
heretofore been used were attached to the new ones. 
These were also reported missing, and the attempts to 
maintain buoys as markers of the shoals were aban- 
doned. It happened that these heavily chained and 
anchored buoys were never afterward recovered, and 
a mystery seemed to surround their continual disap- 
pearance. This mysterious behavior was, however, 
solved by the report of a passing vessel that the top of the 
whistling buoy on the Diamond Shoals was observed 
to be barely visible above the w-aves. 

The reason was now apparent for the complete dis- 
appearance of the buoys; to keep the moorings from 
parting and the buoy drifting away, they were made so 
heavy that they gradually sunk into the quicksands, 
dragging the entire buoy beneath the waves, and finally 
disappearing below the surface of the shoals. So where 
these quicksands exist that prevent the erection of a light- 
house, or the mooring of buoys, resort must be made to 
the use of lightships. 

About thirty-five of these vessels are stationed at 
points off our coasts from Maine to Texas. Most of 
them mark the vicinity of dangerous shoals, while a few 
mark the approaches to important harbors. They are 
exceptionally seaworthy, w4th high freeboard and fitted 
with propelling machinery. Their engines are brought 
into use in very heavy weather to ease the strain on 
the mooring cables, or to enable them to return to their 
stations in the event of breaking loose. To hold these 
vessels in position huge saucer-like anchors called 
mushrooms are used. Extra heavy chains lead from 
them to a hawse-pipe fitted in the stem of the ship 
a few feet above the w^ater-line and slanting upward, 
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where it is secured to a spring arrangement which pre- 
vents a violent straining on the anchor chain. Light- 
vessels are fitted with two masts from which are dis- 
played their reflector lights. 

Some of the vessels show electric arc or incandes- 
cent lights, while others have the oil lamps. Some 
have two fixed white, two fixed red, flashing white and 
fixed red, one flashing white, one fixed white, one fixed 
red, fixed red and white, while the lightship oflF Cape 
Hatteras has a searchlight on the main deck showing a 
white beam at an angle of 45*", and always pointing to 
the eastward. In addition to this she has two regular 
flashing arc lights at the mastheads. 

They are distinguished in the daytime by the different 
colors of their hulls, with their names and numbers 
painted along their sides, and usually have a circular 
cage-work day-mark at one or both mastheads, to in- 
dicate that they are lightships. 

They are provided with 12-inch steam whistles to be 
sounded during fogs and snow-storms with blasts 
at regular intervals; some have submarine bells which 
transmit the sound through the w^ater to other vessels 
fitted with submarine receiving apparatus, while others 
are equipped with the wireless telegraph. 

The lightship moored off Brenton Point, R. I., is 
described as two-masted, circular cage-work day-mark 
at each masthead, straw-colored hull, with "BRENTON 
REEF NO. 39" in black on each side. Black smoke- 
stack and two whistles between the masts. 

The one at Shovelful Shoal is two masts, red hoop 
iron day-mark at mainmast head, black hull with white 
stripe, "SHOVELFUL'' in black on each side, and "3" 
in black on each quarter. 

Some of the vessels have odd-sounding names, such 
as Handkerchief, Hedge Fence, Hen and Chickens, Fry- 
ing Pan Shoals, etc. 

Lightships such as the Diamond Shoals off Cape 
Hatteras, and Nantucket Shoals off the Island of Nan- 
tucket, are moored from 5 to 14 miles from the spots 
that they are supposed to mark. This is done in order 
to secure a suitable anchorage, which is in water not 
less than 180 feet deep. To moor nearer the shoals 
would mean to ride in breaking seas and increase the 
danger of breaking loose or foundering at the anchors. 

The Diamond Shoals ship has frequently parted her 
moorings and on one occasion blown ashore during a 
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hurricane on to the beach of Hatteras. It necessitated 
the use of dredges to dig a channel from the beach to 
deep water in order to float her again. Owing to the 
dangers of this station, a reserve ship is always held in 
readiness at Norfolk, Va., ready to steam to the Dia- 
mond Shoals in case the regular light-vessel breaks 
from her moorings and becomes disabled, is blown ashore 
or to sea. 

Nantucket is probably the most exposed station, being 
about 80 miles from the mainland and 40 miles from 
the nearest land, Nantucket Island. This is one of the 
most important lightships, as it is the first light sighted 
by the Westbound Atlantic liners, who lay a course 
from Europe to this vessel, and it is anxiously sought 
for by the steamers' lookouts when approaching this 
coast. This lightship is equipped with the wireless tele- 
graph and transmits messages for all vessels that wish 
to be reported. It is the last light left astern by all the 
Eastbound ships. 

The Winter seas of 1906-7 were so tempestuous on 
the Nantucket station that they proved too severe for 
the relief lightship which was doing station duty in 
place of the regular ship, which was off for repairs. 
The terrific laboring in the seaway and the violent 
straining at the chains caused the vessel to spring aleak. 
After several days and nights of desperate work by the 
crew to keep the vessel afloat, orders were given to 
make ready to abandon the ship, which was now be- 
yond saving. She sank in deep water while the crew 
were hastily leaving to be rescued by a Government 
vessel which had been summoned to the scene by wire- 
less dispatches, and thus another ship was added to 
the long list of Nantucket's marine graveyard. 

One of the best known lightships which has been 
discontinued and is now a matter of history, was the 
Sandy Hook Light- Vessel, formerly stationed near what 
was called the bar, a shoal now since removed by dredg- 
ing, off the entrance to New York Lower Bay. 

This station was established 86 years ago, the oldest 
of our lightship stations, some 8 miles easterly from 
Sandy Hook, was the starting and ending mark for all 
the Atlantic liners who timed their voyages from 
Daunts Rock or Fastnet to Sandy Hook Light-Vessel, 
and was also used as the rounding or starting and finish- 
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ing mark for all the international yacht races for the 
America's Cup. 

This red-hulled ship was withdrawn and the Sandy 
Hook station aboHshed in 1908, to the intense regret of 
all navigators who had used this vessel as a guide in 
all weather when entering or leaving the port of New 
York. 

A new lightship has been established to mark the 
entrance of the new Ambrose Channel, not far distant 
from the old position of the Sandy Hook, and this 
straw-colored steamer with the strange name in black 
on the new station is regarded with disappointed glances 
by those on the incoming vessels, who were wont to 
look for the faithful old red hull and the familiar name 
in large white letters of the Sandy Hook. 

Another lightship of interest is the Scotland, an- 
chored about 4 miles to the westward of the Ambrose 
and on the center line of the South Channel. When this 
ship was established in 1868, her station was to mark the 
wreck of the bark Scotland which foundered off Sandy 
Hook a few years before. Her name inscribed along 
her sides at that time was "Wreck of the Scotland," 
but since then all traces of the sunken bark have dis- 
appeared, and the lightship was then withdrawn from 
her station. But the Sandy Hook pilots who had be- 
come accustomed to the use of the light-vessel as a 
general mark, entered a protest at the removal of the 
ship, so the Government restored her to the station 
soon after, and later shifted her position to the present 
one on the axis of the South Channel, and her name 
along her sides now appears simply as "Scotland." 

This is one of the old type of lightship which will 
soon become obsolete and make way for the big, modern 
steam light-vessels that ride on the open sea, and out- 
live the worst of Atlantic storms. 

Another ship of the old school is the Frying-Pan 
Shoals, No. 1, built in 1855 and moored off Cape 
Fear, being among the few lightships that are fitted 
with a bowsprit. Her station at one time was off the 
si ^als of stormy Nantucket, now marked by that bull- 
dog of lightships. No. 85. But her great age began to tell 
upon her, and the Government, fearing that she might 
not weather the fierce Winter seas of wild Nantucket, 
decided to relegate her to the less dangerous position 
that is now occupied off the coast to the southward 
of the Cape. 

The monotony of life on board of lightships is broken 
by the varied duties, the changing of the weather, pass- 
ing vessels, and the going of some of the crew on 
leave or their returning if the weather permits. Each 
member of the ship's crew, from steward to master, is 
allowed ten days' leave per month. The discipline in 
the Lighthouse Service is exact, and this is plainly shown 
on light-vessels where much danger exists owing to their 
exposed stations. 

When signs of a hurricane are noticed the light- 
ship cannot slip her cables and run for a haven like 
other vessels. Where the greatest danger threatens 
and every vessel in the vicinity is racing for a harbor, 
the lightship must remain on the open sea, while a chain 
link holds together. On the approach of dangerous 
weather orders are issued to increase the length of the 
mooring chain, which allows the ship more freedom to 
ride the seas ; everything movable above and below decks 
is secured with extra lashings; the engineers stand by 
to start the propelling engines, and if a snow-storm is 
upon them the steam fog-whistle commences to sound 
off its dismal warning. 
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Hillsboro Inlet, Florida 

During these fierce mid-winter storms with the light- 
ship buried in the tumbling seas, spray flying over the 
mastheads, the violent jumping of the ship, the scream- 
ing of the fog-whistle, the racing of the engines as the 
propeller is flung out of water, all this makes sleep 
almost impossible, and the entire crew is kept in a ten- 
sion for days and nights at a time. Every sea shipped 
freezes as it strikes, coating the exposed part of the 
ship, and in eight to ten hours in a genuine Winter 
gale, the lightship resembles a diminutive iceberg with 
two flaming pinnacles. However, she proves a wel- 
come warning to the storm-beaten ships that pass her 
way, and prevents their destruction on the seething 
shoals. 

Some of the lighthouses are provided with fog- 
signal apparatus. The most important places have first 
class steam or compressed air sirens, or 10-inch whistles. 
The next stations have second or third class sirens or 
trumpets, or bells struck by machinery. A light station 
situated on an island generally has a 10-inch whistle in 
order to have the sound directed all around the vicinity 
of the island. 

Stations on the mainland have the siren or trumpet 
which projects the blast offshore. The smaller stations 
have the lower class of trumpets and machinery struck 
bells with different characteristics. For instance, the 
10-inch steam whistle at Seguin Light on the Maine 
coast sounds during foggy weather with a blast 5 
seconds long every 15 seconds. 

The first class compressed air siren at Montauk 
Point, L. I., has 3-second blasts at alternate intervals 
of 3 and 31 seconds, while the machine-struck bell on 
Ship John Shoal, Delaware Bay, strikes a triple blow 
every 45 seconds. 

Fog-signals of the first class which are operated 
either by steam or compressed air, are controlled by an 
automatic opening and closing device which determines 
the characteristic of the signal. This device consists of 
a vertical cylinder fitted with a piston and rod, the latter 
connected by levers with the whistle or siren valves. 
A spring clock-work motor revolves a cam wheel which 
raises a small piston valve admitting steam or com- 
pressed air to the cylinder. The cylinder piston now 
rises, pulling open, by means of the levers, the whistle 
valves, and the signal sounds its required blast. The 



small piston valve is now dropped by the cam wheel, 
releasing the steam or air from the cylinder, and the 
cylinder piston recoils by means of a spring to its 
original position, thereby shutting off the signal. The 
compressed air stations have kerosene-driven engines 
operating compressors, and the steam stations have lo- 
comotive-marine boilers. This machinery is arranged 
in double sets with their connections so arranged that in 
the event of several pieces of the apparatus becoming 
disabled the signal can be sounded as usual. If the 
automatic device and trumpet of one set becomes out of 
order, and the engine or boiler of the other set is under 
repairs, the cross connections permit the signal to be 
operated as before. This duplicate arrangement reduces 
the chances of the total disabling of the fog-signal dur- 
ing thick weather. Keepers at fog-signal stations who 
have in view other lights from 3 to 5 miles distant, use 
these lights as guides to determine when to start their 
signals at night. Otherwise it would be a guess work 
matter to know when some fogs exist. 

At certain times of the year in some places, while 
perfectly clear on shore, dense fog-banks travel along 
the coast about one- fourth to a half mile from the land 
and this condition cannot be determined without some 
night-mark as a guide. When the lights offshore be- 
come obscured the fog-signal is started and kept sound- 
ing, sometimes several weeks at a time without inter- 
ruption. The keepers relieve each other promptly and no 
stop is made to the blowing of the signal until the off- 
shore lights again become visible. 

This incessant blaring of a fog-siren on a lonely, 
isolated coast on a still night, with a low rumbling surf, 
creates a weirdness when first experienced. If distant 
high hills are in range of the whistle it echoes in a 
strange, mocking manner. 

Other aids to navigation consist of acetylene gas 
lighted buoys whose large underbodies serve as storage 
tanks for the high pressure supply of gas, which is fed 
to the burners within the lens lanterns supported on the 
top of the buoy framework. 

These have a capacity of gas sufficient for five or 
six months, day and night burning, and are used to 
mark the channels leading to harbors, shoal spots and 
sunken wrecks. Bell buoys are used as night and foggy 
weather guides within harbors and usually mark shal- 
low water. They are fitted with a pyramidal skeleton 
framework above the buoy and support the bell which 
is rigidly fixed, and the four suspended hammers which 
strike the outside edge of the bell by the action of the 
seas. 

Whistling buoys of the first class are large steel 
bulb-shaped buoys with a long steel tube about 2^^ feet 
in diameter extending some 20 feet below the buoy 
bottom. A 10-inch whistle is attached to the buoy top 
and connected with a discharge valve and air pipe to 
the interior of the long tube. This tube is open at the 
lower end, and by means of an inlet valve placed at the 
top of the buoy and also leading to the long tube, air 
is drawn in through this valve as the buoy rises on 
the top of a wave, and as it drops into the hollow of the 
sea, the water in the tube acting as a stationary piston, 
and the tube a moving cylinder, this intaken air is com- 
pressed and forced through the discharge pipe at great 
pressure to the whistle at the top, producing a shriek 
that is heard 10 or 12 miles away. These buoys are 
principally placed in deep and rough water to guide 
clear of shoals at some distance from the land and are 
secured with heavy chains and large mushroom anchors. 
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The turning points in channels are indicated by coni- 
cal-shaped iron buoys surmounted by a cage-work ball. 
Those at channel junctions are the same type of buoy, 
with the exception that it is topped by a box-shaped 
cage-work mark instead of the ball. Ice-buoys are steel 
spar-shaped with several divisions below their water- 
lines which form water-tight compartments and prevent 
their sinking in case of puncture by collision. 

At certain times each year all buoys have to be taken 
up to have their underbodies, chains and anchors scraped 
of the marine growth which clings to them in great 
clusters, are then repainted, and if necessary new chains 
and shackles are fitted to them. Some buoys receive 
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damage by collision w^ith passing vessels, lose their cage- 
work tops by tow-lines of tugs, and drifting ice often 
sweeps over and buries them for hours or breaks their 
chains and carries them to sea. 

In the placing and lifting of buoys, assisting light- 
ships to their stations and transporting supplies to light- 
houses, a fleet of tenders is maintained in each district. 
These vessels are powerful steamers equipped with 
modern hoisting apparatus for the purpose of lifting 
the immense buoys and their anchors. 

During the Winter months the work of the tenders 
is especially severe and exacting. The heavy buoys 
dragged or broken from their positions by the floating 



ice have to be recovered, new moorings attached, and 
replaced in their correct position by magnetic bearings. 

The large stations with first order lights and kero- 
sene engines use large quantities of mineral oil. This 
oil is in o-gallon cans encased in wood, and the work 
becomes hazardous when the tender is called upon to 
supply a station on a rock-bound, ice-choked coast. The 
tender approaches as near shore as safety will permit, the 
heavy whaleboats are loaded with the case oil, and 
in tow of the tender's launch is dragged through the 
ice floes, sometimes several hours making a landing and 
often a mile away from where they attempted to land. 
The boatload of oil is quickly discharged among the ice 
hummocks on the beach and later picked out and car- 
ried to the light station by the keepers. At other times 
when no ice prevails and heavy seas are running the 
W'Ork of landing on the beach is again full of risk. 
Quick work and expert handling is the order, and when 
within several hundred feet of the beach, the launch 
lets go of the whaleboat's tow-line and makes off to 
stand by. A kedge anchor with a heavy line attached 
is dropped from the stern of the whaleboat, a turn or 
two of the line is taken and slackened oflF as the beach 
is approached. This keeps the boat from swinging broad- 
side and swamping or capsizing in the surf. As soon 
as the boat touches the beach the kedge line is made fast. 
and a bow-line quickly run out and secured ashore. 

The crew hastily tumble out the oil cases and other 
supplies on the beach above high-water mark, let go 
lines from the beach, haul in on the kedge and get in tow 
of the launch again. 

As soon as they come alongside of the tender they 
load again for some other light further along the coast, 
and attempt another landing under perhaps different 
and more exciting conditions. 

The greatest risk is often experienced in making 
these beach landings, as the nature of the surf from 
offshore is deceiving, and its heaving running seas are 
not discovered until the boat is fairly among them, and 
it has frequently happened that the kedge anchor re- 
fused to take hold or the line parted, the boat has turned 
end over end, throwing the crew and supplies into the 
surf. 

Other duties of the tenders include the transporting 
of keepers and their household effects when transferred 
from one station to another, the rebuilding by the crew 
of damaged lighthouses, and conveying the Light- 
house Inspector on his regular tours of station inspec- 
tion. 
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THE BUILDING OF ANWYL 

W. Crosbie Gill and Harry C. Gill 




VERHEARD Mrs. G. talking 
to a neighbor, over the 
garden fence : ''I don't 
know what is the matter 
with my old man, lately he 
cannot sleep at all ; he seems 
to have some weighty matter 
on his mind/' I had about 
eight tons of boat, but she 
did not know it; 'twas a 
close guess. 

Son Harry and myself 
had long been discontented 
with our small boats, and we 
finally got together and de- 
cided to build a vessel that 
would house the entire family, should we be dispossessed 
at any time. 

After digging back through Rudder designs for sev- 
eral years, we agreed to build the 38- foot skipjack 
Naiad, and forthwith got out the moulds for same; by 
the time this was done, another copy of The Rudder 
fell due, and as it contained the plans of a cruiser by E. 
B. Schock we fell for it, and gave up the skipjack idea, 
not without some misgivings, for power boats were a 
new departure for us. 

Time and money both being factors that cannot be 
lost sight of when there is a large bunch of beautiful 
girls to provide for, we calculated on saving much in 
getting the frame "knockdown"; many firms to whom 
we wrote were too dignified to build from any designs 
"but their own; something must have shaken them up 
since then, for I notice now that the yachting magazines 
are full of ads of firms who are willing to build from 
any old plans, and do it well; wise people, there is no 
come back. The Valley Boat and Engine Company, late 
of Baldwinsville, N. Y., and now at Saginaw, Mich., 
had more sense, and sending in a very fair estimate, 
we rapidly closed with them, and are not sorry. After 
waiting so long for the frames that we thought the firm 
had skipped with the boodle, and we had taken down 
and started to clean the family blunderbus, a notice 
came from the railroad, saying the frame had arrived ; 
could not go to work that day, honestly, too much for 
us; we did a Marathon over to the freight yard, and 
■were greeted by the railroad agent with : 

"Going to build a tugboat, Gillie? No! Then it's a 
45-footer, ain't it?" Modestly replying, "No, sir; it's 
only a 34-foot cruiser." "Well, then it's the chunkiest 
keel I ever saw on a boat that size." Later we were 
very glad that it was so solid and strong. 

We had no building suitable or convenient to start 
our navy yard, as the neighbors called it, but having a 
good-sized garden, the idea of a tent was the most prac- 
tical, so we looked around for material for same, and 
-down at Wallack's Theatre (where we pass most of our 



time employed in separating guileless theatrical man- 
agers from their cash in exchange for scenery, — ^no easy 
job at that, — and knowing of no more difficult thing to 
get away with, it gave us the necessary confidence to 
tackle the boat-building proposition) we dug up some old 
stage cloths of 12-oz. duck. If those stage cloths could 
only talk and tell you about the fair maids that have 
tripped across them. There are others that have tripped 
with the fair maids — but this is a boat story, and be- 
sides, the writer's wife is a Rudder reader, so will not go 
into details just now. One stage cloth was used by 
the famous airy, fairy Lillian. (Don't make that into 
hairy, furry Billiken.) These cloths, with some old 
scenery, made a very comfortable tent 45 feet by 16 feet; 
by an error, we did not make it high enough in center 
to get on cabin, so later had to lift the lid some 5 feet. 

Was it cold in that tent during the Winter? Say — 
you should have been there when big feet in cramped 
quarters kicked the lamp over into a pile of shavings. 
We spent the warmest and liveliest ten minutes that ever 
fell our way ; three times the same thing happened, and 
we were getting to look forward to it, but the last kick 
put the lamp out of commission. 

Twas a good old-fashioned Winter, and we worked 
right along without discomfort, save on one day when 
it was 10° below zero, we broke three bits in less than 
three minutes, so quit that day. 

It's an awful nuisance to have to work for a living, 
when you would rather stay home and build your own 
canoe, and I will confess to many days being taken off, 
when 1 should have been busy pushing a brush. It's H — 
to cheat the boss, when you are your own boss! Ah, 
well! to-morrow is another day. 

We got the frame set up, and it faired up very well. 
The 630-tb iron keel not having arrived from the found- 
ers, we went ahead without it; a great mistake, as it 
meant later on digging a hole 12 feet long, 5 feet deep 
and 3 feet wide under the keel, and heaps of trouble. 
When brother yotters, like real brothers, who have al- 
ways more uncalled-for criticism at their tongues' end 
than praise, wanted to know what the subway was for, 
we told them it was to get sewer connections for the 
toilet room. 

The iron keel must have warped in cooling. Did'st 
ever try to straighten an iron bar 10 feet long by 6 by 
4 inches, with an axe and an old flat-iron ? Well, try it, 
if you want to learn something. Oh ! the racket ; Oh ! the 
pounding and double "oo" the pertinent and hearty re- 
marks addressed to iron founders in general. The tent, 
being sandwiched in between two wooden houses, every 

tap echoed over and over again ; poor Mrs , 

living next to us, says : **rm glad that the boat is nearly 
finished, for no one but myself will ever know what I've 
suffered while you were building it." Regret the noise 
and all that but — 

After the frame was up, we got out the planks (which 
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were 3J^ inches wide, straight for about 17 feet then 
tapering to 1^ inches at stern) out of IJ/^-inch cedar, 
which, smelling so much like unto cider, will account for 
our awful thirst; we found by this method that the boat 
was comparatively easy to plank, — and right here I 
want to say a good word for the Morss (Boston) plank- 
ing clamp; no screws, self -clamping, easy and handy to 
use, the way it brings the seams home tight is a treat; 
there are others somewhat similar, but not as good. No ! 
sir. 

Our troubles were slight compared to some I have 
read about, and especially so in the case of the man in 
Philadelphia, who built a boat that turned into an airship, 
and flew over the house tops on launching day. Nothing 
was encountered in the construction of Anwyl that called 
for any great amount of thinking or exertion, except the 
raising of the funds, AND, the bending of the cabin 
coaming, that being gotten out of white oak 2 inches by 
8 inches, and 17 feet long, bent to sheer and curved in- 
wardly to cabin carlins; this was the only time a steam 
box would have been required, and not having made one, 
we went ahead without it, and bent it cold. We steamed 
enough ourselves to have softened any heart of oak, 
and had to rig up all kinds of devices to accomplish it, 
but we got there and slowly pulled it into place, and 
bolted it through with ^-inch bolts. A tiresome job, 
but the watchword was "Stick," and then also the re- 
mark, "It has only to be done once." 



The selection of an engine; those that we fancied 
had a fancy price and those we could afford to buy we 
hked not ; so took endless journeys to look for a second- 
hand engine through the wilds of New Jersey, and ran 
down "Big Bargains" — a truly disappointing and dis- 
illusioning task, but never again. By accident we drop- 
ped across one, a four-stroke, two-cylinder, 55^-inch 
bore 8-inch stroke, turning a propeller 26 by 30-inch 
pitch; weighing about half a ton. One grouchy agent, 
because we did not care for his machines, told us later 
that our engine would not push Anwyl more than two 
miles an hour, provided that we rowed at same time! 
Consoling news, wonder if he is right, and other such 
thoughts flashed through our minds, as my son and part*- 
ner, and I looked at each other, dismayed. Why will 
not disgruntled salesmen take defeat gracefully, and 
show some sporting blood? Most of the representatives 
of marine engines that worried us were of the same cali- 
bre, extremely shoppy, not a sailor in the bunch, and only 
concerned in landing a sucker, and all desirous of sell- 
ing more powder than architect called for. One seller 
had the gall to tell us that naval architects were not 
to be relied on, that they only guessed at the power re- 
quired. Can you beat that? (Inference, the higher 
the power, the higher the price.) 

I was extremely sorry to hear that my very good 
friend, T. F. Day, had been seriously ill, as he had 
promised Anwyl a Rudder flag (that never came), 
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which gave us much pleasure; but just before launch- 
ing time we were very pleased to hear of his recovery, 
and out of the gladness of his convalescence he made 
Anwyl a present of a very handsome set of twelve Stan- 
ley & Patterson dry batteries (a kind of the better the 
Day the better the deed !) . The wireless kind that screws 
in, mounted in an extremely handsome case with polished 
brass trimmings, looked too good to put into a boat, and 
had great trouble in keeping the girls from taking it 
for a ditty box ; and as practical as handsome ; no danger 
from loss of current on humid days in a sweaty cabin. 
We have found the spark fat and certain, and like the 
widow's cruse of oil, they seem to last forever. We 
really believe we will not have to renew the batteries this 
season; they are simply great. 

The aforesaid T. F. Day, editor of a magazine called 
The Rudder, wrote that he was coming to look us over, 
both the boat and the builders ; but that catastrophe was 
averted by a fire at the race track, which engaged his 
close attention ; said Day, it is well known, always studies 
his chart and courses before entering any long-distance 
race, so we pondered, and wondered, having that ill- 
nesi in mind, whether he was getting posted for a 
journey on a Red (hot) Sea, where the soup is always 
hot and looking up some spots not so warm, where he 
could regain his wind when stern chased by parties with 
sizzling belaying-pins in ever-ready paws. This by 
the way. is a boating story, and not a fire record. There 
was also a fire in The Rudder office. 

Where did we get the name from? Well, we tried 
hard for weeks, but could not get anything to suit the 
craft, and that means something, with a large family, 
mostly girls, big girls, and all talking at once; sim- 
mered down finally to Anwyl, my name partly, and my 
wife's name, making a Welsh word, meaning darling, 
or dear one, and that fits both the boat and my dear old 
Dutch. 

Anxious to be ready before Decoration Day, we 

did not wait to make the spars. Phyllis christened the 

boat, just before the boat left the tent, and got more 

of the wine on her new dress than she did on the boat. 

Says she, "It does seem a waste of good liquor to wet 

a boat's nose with wine, when it will be ever so much 

wetter in a minute, and besides, it might stain the paint." 
« « « 

Her accommodations are very generous for a boat 
of her length. Plans were given in The Rudder for 
June, 1908, page 509, Edson B. Schock, designer, who 
says that "she is an improvement on Irene II." We ' 
think for a cruiser that she cannot be beaten. We did 
not depart from the designer's plans, save in the matter 
of the cabin windows, where we used port lights in 
preference to square windows, as they are easier to 
keep tight, and also believing that Mr. E. B. Schock 
knows pretty well what he is about, and also that he is 
one of the finest ever. 

It took from Thursday to Saturday to get down to 
the water's edge, and it was 7 p. m. before the boat was 



ready to move after cradle and skids were adjusted. 
The party that undertook to move Anwyl down to the 
creek, about a half mile away, made a gigantic fizzle 
of the job and only succeeded in dropping the boat, 
cradle and all, before she had gone 100 yards. If she 
had not been built as strong as we knew how, this would 
have been a story of a boat that was wrecked before 
launching; but heavy timbers and big bolts have more 
value than we reckoned on, and so our first cruise ended 
m front of a grocery store, much to the delight of the 
small boy. (Where on earth did all of those kids come 
from?) They were in and out of the wreck, and the 
writer was more concerned that they would knock over 
some of the shores and get killed than he was for the 
safety of the ship. The whole town was out and so 
was a green cop, who wanted to arrest the whole bunch 
of us for interfering with the traffic, which at that time 
of night amounts to one farm truck an hour. 

"Youse'll have to get that boat out of that," says he. 

Says the boat mover, "Will ye show me how and I'll 
be thanking ye." 

"Well," says the cop, "youse'll have to put lanterns 
on it, annyow, and get a watchman, and then get it 
to h — or wherever yer goin', in the mornin'." 

•*Would yer like to have fog-horns and distress sig- 
nals," says the boat mover, "and a lifeboat crew, and, 
and" — but the majesty of the law, having exhibited 
its power, brass buttons, and a brand new uniform, de- 
parted in the darkness of the night, amid cheers from 
the assembled villagers, peasants, etc. 

We spent the night on board, being privileged char- 
acters to sleep in the middle of the road. 

Next afternoon a new gang tackled the boat, and 
by night time had her safely down on the banks of the 
creek, and at 3 a. m. on a calm and peaceful Sun- 
day morning, with the moon nearly at full and the 
comet wagging its tail pleasantly, with the faint glimmer 
of dawn paling the eastern sky, and without a ripple on 
the water, Anwyl slid easily and gracefully into the big 
drink, sat upright and plumb, like a great white gull. 
'Twas over ; and something to be pleasantly remembered 
by us was the glow of satisfaction that we two poor dubs 
felt, father and son, all by our lonelies, not another soul 
around to mar our pleasure, or to share our joy, as 
we shook hands, took a long pull on a damp bottle, and 
then proceeded to get the cradle from under, and tow 
her down to her moorings, smiled on by as rosy a sun- 
rise as ever graced a morning sky, — a good omen for 
pleasant times to come. I believe there is a proverb 
that runs, "Happy is the launching that the sun shines 
on. 

The end of most famous characters ends with a 
lively wake. Anwyl's end is not, as yet, in sight, or any 
wake perceptible, for she glides through the water like 
an eel. 

What did she cost ? I really could not tell you now ; 
the coin just melted; that's all; or whisper, come around 
when my wife isn't listening. 
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A HOLIDAY CRUISE IN JAPAN 



OKOHAMA yachtsmen who 
, can obtain leave of absence 
I from their business on Easter 
' Eve, are very glad to avail 
I themselves of the clear four 
I clays, Good Friday to Easter 
i Monday inclusive, affording an 
opportunity of a more extend- 
ed cruise than the usual week- 
end run down the bay. 

The Gulf of Yedo, or 
Tokyo Bay, on the western 
side of which Yokohama is 
situated, extends for nearly 30 
miles N.E. and S.W., with a 
varying breadth of 12 to 15 miles. It is entered from 
the Pacific by the Uraga Channel, about 10 miles long 
by about five across. The greater part of the Bay, 
eastward and northward from Yokohama, is practi- 
cally useless for yachting purposes, as the coast is low 
and the water shoals so gradually that it is impossible 
to get within two miles of the shore. The coast on 
the Southwest part is bold, rugged and picturesque, 
and our cruises are always in this direction. 

For this Easter cruise, Nina, keel cutter, 40 feet 
on deck, and Asagao, keel knockabout, 32 feet on 
deck, had a rendezvous at the beautiful little har- 
bor of Aburatsubo, a place which for peaceful charm 
would be hard to beat anywhere in the two hemis- 
pheres. 

The weather conditions on Thursday night did not 
promise well, and at daybreak on Good Friday it was 
blowing pretty hard from the North. The owner of 
Nina, with a brother yachtsman and two Japanese hands, 
left moorings in Yokohama at 9 :30 a m., and after beat- 
ing out of the harbor laid a course down the bay, on 
port tack with the wind almost dead aft. Asagao had 
started some time earlier, and was already hull down, 
as the sea was a bit rough. With wind and tide we 
made a fast run down to the Futtsu forts, which He 
across the neck of water between the bay and the Ur- 
aga Channel. Our Negus log showed that we were 
making 7.6 knots, and we passed Asagao before reach- 
ing the headland of Kannan Saki, whose light stands 
sentinel at the entrance to the bay. 

In Uraga Channel the sea was much rougher, and 
Asagao had to heave to and reef. We jibed off Cape 
Sagami, whose light marks the southern end of the 
western side of Uraga Channel, and steering West on 
starboard tack, we were soon in smooth water under 
the lee of the southern extremity of the Sagami pen- 
insula. Passing Matsuwa, a snug little anchorage, but 
difficult to get into, we were soon racing through the 
narrow and tortuous passage between Joka Shima and 
the fishing village of Misaki. This anchorage was full 
of native schooners, which had sought shelter from the 
blow, and at the pace we were going we had lively 
work to thread our way through them. Gaining the 



open, on the western side of the peninsula, we had to 
beat up past some very ugly outlying reefs. When 
sure that we could weather the farthest of these, we 
went about to make for the entrance to Aburatsubo, 
our outward journey nearly over. It was well that we 
did not cut it too fine, as we had only just passed a 
nasty bunch of submerged rocks over which the sea 
was boiling madly, when the bobstay turnbuckle parted, 
the screw stripping. Fortunately the forestay proved 
good and strong, the stout brass span-shackle held, and 
the bowsprit stood the strain. But in handling the jib, 
it got overboard, nearly taking a sendo with it, and they 
had a hard tussel before it was secured. With only 
the staysail to balance it, the mainsail made her steer 
very hard, and as the seas at that point were very 
short and steep, she required a lot of coaxing to keep 
her going. In smooth water Nina handles kindly with 
mainsail only, but it is another matter in a nasty jobble, 
and we were greatly relieved when we had gained past 
those hungry reefs, and were in the smooth water of 
the entrance to Aburatsubo. 

Working into the inner pocket of this delightful 
little harbor, we were soon lying at anchor in peace and 
quiet, perfectly sheltered from the wind by the high, 
pine-clad hills surrounding this secluded haven. One of 
the charms of Aburatsubo is the entire absence of hu- 
man habitations, and this is due to superstition, as the 
Japanese firmly believe that the place is haunted by the 
spirits of some warrior heroes of a bygone local tragedy. 
The ruins can still be seen of a castle here, the noble 
owner of which, to avoid capture by his enemies, de- 
capitated himself with his own sword, and flung his 
own head down into the water. Accompanied by those 
of his faithful retainers, his spirit still haunts the place. 
Even the Japanese yacht hands would not venture alone 
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Nina at Abxiratsxibo 

on deck at night, nor would they sleep on a yacht lying 
there if there were not foreigners on board. Needless 
to say, these "spooks" decline to reveal themselves to 
the irreverent eyes of foreigners. 

By the time tiffin was ready, Asagao had also ar- 
rived, and her owner, with his son and daughter, joined 
us at table. We idled away Friday afternoon and the 
whole of Saturday in this peaceful locality, making 
excursions in our dinghies. Both Nina and Asagao 
have Berthon folding dinks, beautifully made by Yoko- 
hama boat-builders from the pattern of an imported 
one. Well finished, with double canvas, copper fastened 
throughout, and with brass fittings, a 10-foot Berthon 
costs about yen 60. They tow very light, stow handily, 
and will carry four men with ease. 

An inspection of the Japanese Government Biologi- 
cal Institute at Misaki was highly interesting. There 
are many specimens of weird marine fauna, and the 
superintendents were most enthusiastic in exhibiting their 
treasures. In return we entertained a party of them on 
board, together with a number of students from the 
Tokyo University studying at the Institute. They ex- 
amined the yachts with the keenest interest, especially 
the arrangements below decks. 

On shore we inspected the tombs, centuries old, of 
some celebrated warriors, climbed hills, gathered spoil 
of ferns and plants for our gardens in Yokohama, and 
rejoiced in the knowledge that business was far away, 
no telegrams could reach us, or mails demand attention. 

After breakfast on Easter Sunday we weighed an- 
chor, and in the absence of wind proceeded under 
"power". Most of the yachts carry a long Japanese 
oar, as used to propel the native craft. Pivoted from 
a short outrigger on the quarter, this long scull is "wig- 
gled" like a fish's tail, and sends their light boats along 
at a fair speed. But it is slow work with a heavy craft. 

Outside there was hardly enough wind to give steer- 
age way, and we made slow progress down to Misaki, 
where we anchored for tiffin. During the afternoon 
a fine Southerly breeze came up, and we raced past 
Matsuwa and Sagami Point, right across the Channel 
to a little fishing village on the opposite coast, where 
there is a tiny cove protected by projecting reefs. We 
ran in and anchored, held a levee attended by almost 
every youngster in the place old enough to crawl, which 
was succeeded by an audience of some of the village 
elders, to whom the sight of a foreigner is a rare oc- 



currence indeed. Going ashore here we explored a fine 
quarry, right up in the heart of a hill, whence the stones 
are sent down in a chute to the level several hundred 
feet below. 

Leaving this old-world spot later on in the after- 
noon, we had a grand reach across Channel to Uraga, 
the wind having got around to W.S.W. a fine whole- 
sail breeze. The sea being smooth, we passed inside 
the dangerous Plymouth Rocks, and reached Uraga har- 
bor long before sundown. 

Here there are two dry docks, several slipways, 
and being a port of call for numerous small coasting 
steamers, schooners and native craft, it is usually the 
scene of much bustHng activity. The bottom being 
soft mud, it is bad holding ground and anchors are apt 
to drag when there is a strong wind down the narrow 
valley. 

We lay there that night and started after breakfast 
next morning on our last stage of 15 miles up the bay to 
Yokohama. The wind was very light from the North and 
we made slow progress against the ebb tide, which runs 
very strongly through the entrance to the bay between 
Kannan Saki and the forts. Beating slowly up past 
Yokosuka, the big Japanese naval station, and Tomioka, 
where the Mosquito Y. C. meet on Sundays, we were 
becalmed in Negishi Bay, under the hills on which is the 
race course. We dropped the kedge to await the turn 
of the tide, and had tiffin meanwhile. 

With flood tide there came a very little wind, and 
we finished the rest of our journey to Yokohama at a 
very slow pace. Asagao's skipper spent some time chas- 
ing after fishing boats, to secure choice specimens from 
their catch, and arrived somewhat late at moorings with 
a torpedo-shaped fish box trailing overside, filled with 
fine fresh fish. 

After four days of such careless freedom, one re- 
turns reluctantly to everyday existence, but with ener- 
gies renewed to meet the call of business. For the 
rest of the season one must be content with a short 
sail in the interval between office hours and dinner time, 
and the ordinary Saturday afternoon and Sunday cruise. 
The Easter holiday, at the beginning of the season, is 
the most enjoyable, as the freshness of Spring has not 
yet yielded to the heat of Summer, and the extra time 
allows a more extended cruise than is usually possible 
at any other time of the year. 
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THAT EVERLASTING IGNITION QUESTION" 

E. J. Williams 



^I^HE successful operation of the gas engine from its 
* inception has depended upon its ignition, and the 
gradual growth and development from the first experi- 
ments up to the present high efficiency of the gas engine 
has gone no faster than the ignition developments. The 
engine became more efficient as the more efficient ignition 
devices were supplied, and not prior to that time. In 
looking back over the marine field it seems but a few 
years ago when Daimler's "hot-tube" engines were con- 
sidered a great improvement over the so-called naphtha 
engine, that familiar successor of the steam launch. 

In the early eighties several makes of engines with 
the electric spark ignition were made and introduced. 
Practically all of these were of the make-and-break type 
of ignition, and one style had the contacts in circuit dur- 
ing the complete cycle of operation with the exception 
of the point where the ignition occurred when the piston 
hit the movable electrodes, broke the circuit, and pro- 
duced a spark inside the cylinder. Of course such a 
method was very wasteful of electric current; and the 
continual purchase of new batteries (or elements for wet 
batteries used in those days) invariably totaled a greater 
cost than that of fuel — ^notwithstanding the then im- 
perfect state of vaporizers, and the consequent extrava- 
gant use of gasolene. This early type of electric ignition 
was superseded by mechanically-operated devices, ar- 
ranged outside the cylinder, which managed to keep the 
circuits open the greater part of the cycle. This style of 
mechanism only closed the circuit between the igniter 
points inside the cylinder long enough to permit of the 
proper magnetic saturation of the primary coil; and a 
tripping device was employed to give an abrupt, quick 
movement at the time of the break or separation of the 
electrodes. 

Later, primitive magnetos and dynamos of high speed 
(compared with the speed of the engine) of various 
designs utilized a primary coil in circuit to reduce the cost 
of operation due to battery renewals. Practically all of 
these early magnetos were belt driven, and they were 
not by any means reliable and could rarely be depended 
upon. If kept in proper condition and watched con- 
stantly some of them seemed to give passably good re- 
sults, but there were many unexplainable variations and 
"cranky fits" that were altogether distracting and con- 
fusing to the owner, no matter how expert he was — ^and 
in those days there were very few power-boat owners 
who could be considered very proficient in the knowledge 
and practice of the internal-combustion engine. 

Of course the development to even the primitive 
magnetos was spread over a number of years, and there 
were a great many types of "improved" devices being 
brought out from time to time. Moreover, although there 
were some magnetos of the low-tension variety and of the 
true high-tension type on the market a number of years 
ago, particularly in the marine field, they did not come 
into general use at all early. One of these types of low- 



speed low-tension magnetos (without the use of the coil) 
has been in service in the automobile and to a limited 
extent on the power boats for a number of years. This 
is the style brought out by the original Stuttgart inventor 
— Bosch — who very early applied himself to the ignition 
problems of internal-combustion engines for stationary 
apparatus, automobiles and power boats. Aside from the 
reliability of this eminently successful low-tension mag- 
neto, with particular reference to power-boat use, the 
economy of these instruments recommends them. Though 
their first cost to the uninitiated always seems high, it is 
always true that in the end after several seasons of use 
one will find that his battery expenses would more than 
pay for the highest grade of low-tension magneto on the 
market. These low-tension magnetos in use for a number 
of years on power boats of America and abroad are 
practically the same type of device that until a few years 
ago predominated on the racing motor cars of the world. 
For some reason or other the racing auto drivers clung 
to make-and-break and low-tension magnetos after the 
high-tension magneto and jump-spark had been generally 
accepted by the automobile industry. This however is 
now a thing of the past. 

With the advent of the automobile, jump-spark igni- 
tion with batteries in the early days was given consider- 
ation by the marine manufacturers and finally as every 
one knows, it gained a strong position in the industry. 
This system, now almost entirely superseded by magneto 
ignition in the automobile field, has the old disadvantages 
of battery consumption, considered both as an expense 
and as a trial and tribulation to the power-boat owner. 
Jump-spark as first operated in boats was used with wet 
batteries, which were constantly being spilled by the 
pitching of the boat; and when dry cells were intro- 
duced it was soon found that they must be protected so 
that moisture could not get at them. In the end (and it 
is possible that the end will not be very far off) the use 
of batteries, except as an auxiliary will go by the board 
as it has in the automobile. 

In all of the experimenting to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of the jump-spark for marine use, various types 
of generating instruments have been tried in connection 
with storage batteries and coils; some have used gover- 
nors; automatic cut-outs, etc. In fact, every known 
means has been tried to furnish a constant voltage to the 
coil irrespective of the speed of the engine; but the only 
types of instruments which have proven successful are 
gear-driven magnetos, which require no coil for either 
jump-spark or make-and-break ignition. It is this type 
of Tiagneto that predominates in the automobile, motor- 
cycle and aeroplane fields. With the greater number of 
engines in all of these fields using the true high-tension 
design, and considering the rapidity with which the high- 
grade magneto has become standard in the automobile 
field, it is hardly prophecy to say that the high-grade 
magneto of both high and low-tension types will be uni- 
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versally employed on marine engines a few years hence — 
at least on all high-grade engines of even moderate cost. 

Even the inherent ignition disadvantages found in the 
multi-cylinder engines using mechanical make-and-break 
ignition have been overcome in the rather recently adopt- 
ed magnetic plug ignition, which employs a low-tension 
magneto as a source of energy, and a magnetically 
operated make-and-break plug. With this system the 
wear of the movable parts inside the cyhnder does not 
in the least affect the timing, because that is taken care 
of by the circuit-breaker on the end of the armature it- 
self. No matter how much wear occurs on the movable 
parts of the plug, ignition in the cylinders goes on syn- 
chronously, because it is entirely controlled by the cir- 
cuit-breaker which, instead of requiring adjustment every 
week or so (as with mechanically-operated make-and- 
break devices), often needs no adjustment for several 
seasons. 

The movable parts of the magnetic plugs are enclosed 
in a pressure-tight shell which is screwed into the cylin- 
der, entirely preventing that loss of compression which 
is a feature of the mechanical make-and-break system 
that furnishes one of the arguments often used against 
it and in favor of the jump-spark. These plugs, by the 
way, are of the type that can be called water-proof ; for, 
when operating a stream of water can be played upon 
them without the least harm. 



Of course, in all ignition discussions and considera- 
tions one must remember that for certain types of en- 
gines, intended for specific use, the make-and-break often 
seems better adapted than the jump-spark. Moreover, it 
is well to remember also that, aside from efficiency and 
reliability, the personal equation must be taken into con- 
sideration; and manufacturers of engines and power- 
boat owners often have individual preferences for or 
against make-and-break or jump-spark and these are 
frequently determined as largely by personal bias, in- 
dividual point of view and personal experience as by 
more abstract and scientific reasons. 

At any rate, the one who objects to make-and-break 
either on the ground of loss of compression, or because 
of the constant adjustment necessary for the mechanical 
make-and-break devices, must admit that in the magnetic 
plugs which screw into the cylinder walls in the same 
manner as the jump-plug there exists a pressure-tight 
condition, and that there is absolutely no disarrangement 
of timing due to wear. This seemingly ultimate solution 
of make-and-break ignition offers the advantages of easily 
insulated low-tension current supplied constantly from 
the magneto (without a coil) and the further virtues of 
a type of plug that has all the benefits of the jump-spark, 
plus the added advantage of not being affected by 
dampness. 
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LLOYDS SURVEY RULES FOR POWER 

BOATS 



"ITOR the convenience of naval architects and ship- 
* builders, as well as owners and prospective owners 
of power craft, we publish herewith the rules recently 
compiled and adopted by Lloyd's Committee for the sur- 
vey of vessels equipped with internal-combustion engines. 
The rules are well worth studying and it is interesting 
to note some of the features specially mentioned. 

General 

Section i, — In vessels propelled by internal-combus- 
tion engines, the rules as regards machinery will be the 
same as those relating to steam engines, so far as re- 
gards the testing of material used in their construction 
and the fitting of sea connections, discharge pipes, shaft- 
ing, stern tubes and propellers. 

Construction 

Section 2, — 1. The following points should be ob- 
served in connection with the design of the engines: 

2. The shaft bearings, connecting rod brasses, the 
valve gear, the inlet and exhaust valves must be easily 
accessible. 

3. The reversing gear and clutch must be strongly 
constructed and easily accessible for examination and 
adjustment. 

4. In engines of above 60 b.h.p. which are not re- 
versible and which are maneuvered by clutch, a governor 
or other arrangement must be fitted to prevent racing of 
the engine when declutched. 

5. Efficient positive means of lubrication (prefer- 
ably sight feed) must be fitted to each part requiring con- 
tinuous lubrication. 

6. If the engines are of the closed-in type, they must 
be so fitted that the contained lubricating oil can be 
drained when necessary, and in wood vessels an easily 
drained metal or metal-lined tray must be fitted to pre- 
vent leakage of either fuel oil or of lubricating oil from 
saturating the wood work. 

7. Carbureters, where petrol is used, and vaporizers, 
where paraffin is used, should be so designed that when 
the engine is stopped the fuel supply is automatically 
shut off. If an overflow is provided in the carbureter or 
vaporizer, a gauze-covered tray with means of draining 
it must be fitted to prevent the fuel from flowing into the 
bilges. 

Strong metallic gauze diaphragms should be fitted 
either between the carbureter (or vaporizer) and cylin- 
ders or at the air inlets. 

8. If the ignition is electric, either by magneto or by 
coil and accumulator, all electric leads must be well in- 
sulated and suitably protected from mechanical injury. 
The leads should be kept remote from petrol pipes, and 
should not be placed where they may be brought into 
contact with oil. 

The commutator must be inclosed; and the spark- 
ing coils must not be placed where they can be exposed 
to explosive vapors. 

9. No exposed spark gap should be fitted. 

10. In paraffin and heavy oil engines where lamps 



are used for ignition or for vaporizing, these lamps 
should be fixed by some suitable bracket, and the flame 
inclosed when in use. 

11. The circulating pump sea suction is to have a 
cock or valve on the vessel's skin placed on the turn of 
the bilge in an easily accessible position and the circu- 
lating pipe is to be provided with an efficient strainer in- 
side the vessel. The discharge overboard is to be fitted 
with a cock or valve on the vessel's skin if it is situated 
under or near the load line of the vessel. 

12. A bilge pump worked by the engines or an in- 
dependent power-driven bilge pump is to be fitted, to draw 
from each part of the vessel. In open launches this bilge 
pump may be omitted provided suitable hand pumps are 
fitted. 

13. The cylinders are to be tested by hydraulic pres- 
sure to twice the working pressure to which they will 
be subjected. The water-jackets of the cylinders to 50 tb 
per square inch and the exhaust pipes and silencer to 100 
tb per square inch. 

14. The exhaust pipes and silencer should be ef- 
ficiently water-cooled or lagged to prevent damage by 
heat, and if the exhaust is led overboard near the water- 
line, means must be arranged to prevent water from 
being syphoned back to the engine. 

15. The machinery must be tried under full work- 
ing conditions, the report stating the approximate speed 
of vessel, the number of revolutions of the engines at 
full power, both ahead and astern, and the lowest num- 
ber of revolutions of the engines which can be maintained 
for maneuvering purposes. 

Rules for Determining Sizes of Shafts 
Section j. — The crank, intermediate, and other shafts 
if of the ordinary mild steel are to be of not less diameters 
than as given in the following table. When special steel 
is used, the sizes are to be submitted for consideration. 

1. For petrol or paraffin engines for smooth water 
services : 

Diameter of crank shaft in inches=C^VD*S 

where D=:diameter of cylinder in inches, 

S==stroke of piston in inches. 



Four-Stroke Cycle 



Two-Stroke 

Cycle 



For I, 2, 3, or 4 Cyls. i or 2 Cyls. 
6-3 " 

12 ** 6 ** 

For open sea service add .02 to C. 

Diameter of intermediate and 
screw shafts in inches 



Bearins 

between 

each Crank 

C=.34 
C = .36 • 
C=.38 
C=.44 



Two Cranks 

between the 

Bearings 

C=.38 
C = .40 
C=.425 
C=.49 



|=C«VD2S (n+3) 

where D=:diameter of cylinder in inches. 
S=:stroke of piston in inches. 
n=number of cylinders. 
For smooth water services : 

C=::.155 for intermediate shafts. 
C=:.170 for screw shafts fitted with continuous liners. 
C=.180 for screw shafts fitted with separate liners 
or with no liners. 
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For open sea services : 
C=:.165. 

C=:.180. 

C=.190. 

In engines of two-stroke cycle, n is to be taken as 
twice the number of cylinders. 

2. When ordinary deep thrust collars are used the 
diameter of the shaft between the collars is to be at least 
21/20 of that of the intermediate shaft. 

3. In the cases of Diesel and other engines in which 
very high initial pressures are employed, particulars 
should be submitted for special consideration. 

Fuel Tanks and Connections 
Section 4, — 1. Separate fuel tanks are to be tested 
with all fittings, to a head of at least 15 feet of water. 
If pressure feed tanks are employed, they are to be tested 
to twice the working pressure which will come on them 
but at least to a head of 15 feet of water. If the tanks 
are made of iron or steel they should be galvanized. 

2. Strong and readily removable metallic gauze dia- 
phragms should be fitted at all openings on petrol tanks. 

3. Paraffin or heavy oil tanks, not used under pres- 
sure, are to be fitted with air pipes leading above deck. 
Pressure-feed tanks and tanks containing petrol, should 
be provided with escape valves discharging into pipes 
leading to the atmosphere above deck. The upper ends 
of all air pipes are to be turned down and pipes above one 
inch diameter are to be provided with gauze diaphragms 
at the end. 

4. No glass gauges are to be fitted to fuel tanks 
containing either petrol, paraffin or heavy oil. 

5. Filling pipes are to be carried through the deck, 
so that the gas displaced from the tanks has free escape 
to the atmosphere. 



6. Separate fuel tanks should be provided with 
metal-lined trays to prevent any possible leakage from 
them flowing into the bilges, or saturating woodwork. 
Arrangements are to be provided for emptying the tanks 
and draining the trays beneath them. For petrol tanks 
the trays must have drains leading overboard where pos- 
sible or they should be gauze-covered trays with means 
for draining them. 

7. All fuel pipes are to be of annealed seamless cop- 
per with flexible bends. Their joints are to be conical, 
metal to metal. A cock or valve is to be fitted at each 
end of the pipe conveying the fuel from the tank to the 
carbureter or vaporizer. The fuel pipes should be led 
in positions where they are protected from mechanical 
injury and can be exposed to view throughout their 
whole length. 

8. The engine room, and the compartment in which 
the fuel tanks are situated are to be efficiently ventilated. 

9. An approved fire extinguishing apparatus must 
be supplied. 

Periodical Surveys 

Section 5. — 1. The machinery is to be submitted to 
survey annually. At these surveys the cylinders, pistons, 
connecting-rods, crank and other shafts, inlet and ex- 
haust valves and gear, clutches, reversing gear, propeller, 
sea connections and pumps are to be examined. The 
electric ignition is to be examined and the electric leads 
tested. The fuel tanks and all connections are to be 
examined, and if deemed necessary by the surveyor, to 
be tested to the same pressure as required when new. If 
practical, the engines should be tested under working 
conditions. 

2. The screw shaft is to be drawn at intervals of not 
more than two years. 



riorissa 1&-25-H.P. Sterling Engine. 

H. 



Designed by "W. P. StepHens and Bxiilt by A.lex. Macdonald for 
'W, Haton of l^arcHn&ont, N. Y 
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SUMMARY 

Second Annual New York-Albany Race, New York Motor Boat Club 

Start July 2d, 7 P. M. Distance 270 Statute Miles 



Turning Mark Time of Finish 



Elmo II . 
Nantucket 
Consort . 
Kid II . . 
Twin Kid 
Lillian . . 
Monreve . 
Imp . 
Polar Star 
Arlington II 38.52 
Levine . . . 40.68 
Alfred S . . 28.08 



.38.16 

.41.40 

. 35:64 

. 36.90 

33.66 

34.56 

. 37.62 

■ 32.58 

35.82 



Total 

Klapsed 

Time 



Boat Ratins Allowance Albany. New York, 

July 3d July 4th 

1:57:42 12:17:56 P. M. 3:17:35 A. M. 32:17:35 

Allows 12:08:40 P. M. 5:25:53 A. M. 34:25:53 

3:50:06 12:24:45 P. M. 10:06:20 A.M. 39:06:20 

2:51:50 3''37''42 P. M. 10:17:01 A. M. 39:17:01 

5:22:55 4:35:42 P. M. 3:45:51 P. M. 44:45:51 

4:42:17 9:40:00 P.M. 4:11:25 P.M. 45:11:25 

2:21:58 4:06:45 P. M. 2:05:15 P. M. 43:05:15 

6:20:34 8:26:00 P. M. 7:25:00 P. M. 48:25:00 

3:40:44 Withdrew from race at Poughkeepsie 

1:45:41 Withdrew from race at Poughkeepsie 

0:24:15 Withdrew from race at Albany 

10:03:53 Withdrew from race at Milton 



Corrected 
Time 
Finish 

30:19:53 
34:25:53 
35:16:14 
36:25:11 
39:22:56 
40:29:08 

40:43:17 
42:04:26 



Owner 

F. D. Giles, Jr. 
John Meyer 
C. F. Chapman 
C. H. Dugliss, Jr. 
P. A. Vallance 
L. Walters 
E. E. Barney 
Arthur Haas 
Ralph Croft 
Jos. Klipper 
J. L. Costello 
H. Soeldner 



Club 



Audubon Y. C. 

Orum Y. C. 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

Hudson River Motor Boat Club 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

.'\udubon Y. C. 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

N. Y. Motor Boat Club 

Orum Y. C. 



Winner of race, also time prize, Elmo II; second Nantucket, third Consort. 



NEW YORK-ALBANY RACE 

The second annual long-distance race of the New 
York Motor Boat Club on the Hudson River be- 
tween New York and Albany and return was this year 
partially spoiled by weather conditions, which caused 
most of the boats to run aground and prevented good 
time being made. The fleet was started on July 2d, 
at 7 p. m. and consisted of twelve boats, one of 
which was an open launch. 

Arlington II was the first over the line, closely fol- 
lowed by Elmo II and Consort. The rest of the fleet 
followed in short order, with Polar Star bringing up 
in the rear. At Fort Washington Point, Elmo II took 
the lead, with Nantucket and Monreve close aboard. 
At Rockland Point, Elmo, Nantucket, and Monreve 
still led the fleet in that order, and as the night pro- 
gressed the weather continually got hazier until at 2 
a. m. Sunday a heavy fog shut down; according to 
weather reports one of the thickest seen on the Hudson 
in years, which more or less demoralized the fleet, and 
which caused the entire fleet with one exception to 
either anchor or run aground, the exception being the 
little Consort, which craft went through without hit- 
ting anything or resorting to the necessity of anchoring. 

The committee which had gone up from New York 
to Albany to time the boats were on hand in good sea- 



son the following day, but it was not until 12:08:40 
p. m. that Nantucket rounded, followed by Elmo II at 
12:17:56, and Consort at 12:24:45, making a difference 
of only 16 minutes between the first and third boats, a 
remarkable fact considering the conditions. 

Nantucket and Elmo II continued down the river 
without stopping, but Consort took on gasolene and re- 
ported having seen no other boats except Monreve, high 
and dry on the rocks at Schermerhorn and Elmo also 
aground, but her crew got her going with the result that 
she reached Albany in second place. At 4:06 p. m. 
Monreve showed up and reported being aground for 
five hours, having been crowded ashore by one of the 
river steamers. On the way down the river Elmo II 
managed to pass Nantucket and finished at 3 :17 :45 
Monday morning, winning not only first prize on cor- 
rected time, but also the fast time prize. At 5:25:53 
Nantucket finished, and at 10:06:20 Consort arrived in 
time to win the third prize. The balance of the fleet 
straggled in later and at 7:25 p. m. Imp, the only open 
boat in the race, finished, having made the trip without 
accident. 

It is very unfortunate that the success of the race 
was marred by the fog, as the race last year was one of 
the most successful events of the season and brought a 
large entry list. 
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SUMMARY 
Block Island Power-Boat Race 
Start June 25th, at 5 P. M. Distance 100 Nautical Miles 
Boat Rating Allowance Owner Club 

Nutmeg 48.0 Scratch W. A. Strong Nassau 

Margo 45.2 0:32:15 Russell Dart Columbia 

Charlotte 45.2 0:32:15 W. H. Way Sea Cliff 

Surprise 39.7 1:48:59 F.D.Cadmus Staten Island 

Elmo II 38.8 2:03:25 F. D. Giles, Jr. Audubon 

Gracelda 37.4 2:27:38 J. N. Norris Sea Cliff 

Ymir 38.3 2:11:44 D. B. Brinsmade 

Elizabeth 34.1 3:32:22 L. D. Huntington New Rochelle 

Won by Elmo II, Elizabeth second. 



Finish 


Elapsed 
Time 


Correcfd 
Time 


6:07:00 


13:07:00 


13:07:00 


5:14:32 


12:14:32 


11:32:17 


6:23:10 


13:23:10 


12:50:55 


Did not 


finish 




5:30:50 


12:30:50 


10:27:25 


6:15:32 


13:15:32 


11:03:48 


7:38:02 


14:28:02 


12:00:24 


7:15:00 


14:15:00 


10:42:38 



BLOCK ISLAND ANNUAL RACE 



^I^HE seventh annual Block Island Race held under the 
^ auspices of the N. Y. Athletic Club this year had 
thirty-five starters in the sailboat division, twenty-eight 
of which finished the course. In the power-boat division 
all but one of the eight starters finished. 

The sailing craft were started on Saturday, June 
25th, 11:15 a. m., in a light Easterly breeze which later 
hauled to Southeast and Southwest, and alternately 
blew and petered out until a light Westerly finally blew 
the fleet into the Great Salt Pond, where, as usual, the 
crews partook of the annual shore dinner and the for- 
tunate ones received the prizes. Wanderer IV won first 



prize, Interim second, and Crescent third. In the 
handicap division Grace II captured the trophy, Rowdy 
winning fast time prize. 

In the power-boat division, racing for the Day Chal- 
lenge Trophy, which class was sent off at 5 p. m., 
eight cruisers came to the line and got away in good 
order. The conditions for the power boats were per- 
fect and they made an easy trip of the 100-mile run. 
One of the boats. Surprise, dropped out of the race and 
the balance of the fleet finished within two hours of 
each other. Elmo II proving the winner, with Eliza- 
beth second, and Gracelda third. 



SUMMARY 

Seventh Annual Block Island Race, N. Y. A. C. 

Start June 25th, 11:15 A. M. Distance 100 Nautical Miles 



Boat T^'^V Allowance 

Length h. m. 

Notos 46.6 

Lady M 44 25 

Juanita 43.6 30 

Oriole 43.6 30 

Rowdy 43.6 30 

Florence 42 45 

Crescent 41.6 50 

Fearless 41.6 50 

Scud 41.6 50 

Saladin 41 55 

Okee II 40.6 1:00 

Victory 39 1:15 

Waialua 39 1:15 

Tillicum II 39 1:15 

Newasi 39 1:15 

Essex 38 1:25 

Interim 38 1:25 

Naiad 3^ 1:45 

Onrest 35 1:55 

9"^st 35 1:55 

Chinock 34.6 2:00 

Wanderer IV ... . 34.6 2:00 

Insurgent 33 2:15 

Wabun •* . 33 2:15 

Keewaybun III ... 33 2:15 

Maryola 33 2:15 

Bilot 31.6 2:30 

Gracell 31 2:35 

Wahkan II .... 30 2:45 

Surprise II 29.6 2:50 

lo 29 2:55 

Whileway 29 2:55 

Hoyden 27.6 3:10 

Guardia 27.6 3:10 

Cricket 24.6 3.40 

Nereid 28 3.05 

Won by Wanderer IV, Interim second, 



Owner 



G. 


K. 


Benson 


Moulton & Myrick 


S. 


C. 


Hunter 


C. 


A. 


Goodwin 


H, 


. S. 


Duell 


R. 


A. 


Brown 


A. 


G. 


Hill 


B. 


R. 


Stoddard 


G. 


P. 


Granbery 


R. 


W 


. Rathborne 


Mahlstedt Bros. 


H. 


, A. 


. Jackson, Jr. 


H, 


L. 


Stone 


C. 


S. 


King 


0. 


W 


. Jones 


P. 


W. 


Griffin 


R. 


N. 


Bavier 


T. 


Burns 


W 


. R 


. Eimer 


Vulte Bros. 


Lambden & Morse 


R. 


B. 


Budd 


W 


. L 


. Durant 


H. 


B. 


Post 


F. 


D. 


Trapp 


A. 


F. 


Bradley 


R. 


B. 


Cook 


J. 


F. 


Lambden 


Re 


ibbins & Scribner 


M. 


. S. 


Kattenhorn 


C. 


A. 


Mar si and 


W 


. C 


. Cartwright 


W 


.J. 


Coen 


D. 


Bacon 


H. 


P. 


Wells 


E. 


H. 


Shethar 


Crescent third. 



Club 

New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 
Hartford 
American 
N. Y. A. C. 
Staten Island 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 
N. Y. A. C. 
N. Y. A. C. 
N. Y. A. C. 
New Rochelle 
N. Y. A. C. 
Huguenot 
Huguenot 
New Rochelle 
Harlem 
New Rochelle 
N. Y. A. C. 
New Rochelle 
Norwalk 
N. Y. A. C. 
South Side 
New Haven 
New Rochelle 
Gravesend Bay 
New Rochelle 
Bensonhurst 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 
Stuyvesant 
Williamsburg 
New Rochelle 
Staten Island 
New York Y. C. 
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8:46 
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21:06 


10:49 
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rush 




7:55 




20:40 


20:10 


8:43 




21 :28 


20:43 


7:56 




20:41 


19:51 


9:55 




22:40 


21:50 


10:53 




23:38 


22:48 


11:45 




24:30 


23:35 


10:18 
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22:03 


10:51 * 
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10:29 
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9:31 
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8:27 
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Did not 
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22:36 
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21:03 


19:03 


11:12 




23:57 


21:42 


11:34 




24:19 


22:04 


11:08 




23:53 


21:38 


10:54 




23:39 


21:24 


11:40 




24:25 


21:55 


10:54 




23:39 


21:04 


11:48 




24:33 


21:48 


12:10 




24:55 


22:05 


Finished but not timed 




10:53 




23:38 
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1:02 P.M. 


25:47 


22:37 


Finished but not timed 
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rorty-Footer. Designed by C THelste, TrondHjem, Nor'vray 



NORWEGIAN CRUISER 

The 40- footer shown in the accompanying drawings 
was designed by C. Theiste, of Trondhjem, Norway, as 
a seagoing cruiser, the intention being to produce a dry 
and seaworthy craft that might be used in comfort in 
any weather likely to be encountered in Summer cruis- 
ing. 

"The raised deck forward and aft will protect the 
cockpit from water, and when rolling the good free- 



board and coaming will make the ^ockpit a dry place, 
which, of course, is to be made self-draining by scuppers. 
There is accommodation for five persons, and as one 
of the cabins is situated aft of the cockpit and separated 
from the forward cabins, ladies will have their own 
saloon. The water tank is located under the cockpit 
floor, and the gasolene tanks, one on each side of the 
water tank. The raised deck forward has a rail lining 
as a protection when you are handling the anchor or 
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Lines of Forty-Foot Norinre^ian Cruiser 



picking up moorings, and it will also be a good pro- 
tection in a head-sea. With an 18-h.p. engine the boat 
will do about 9 knots." 
The dimensions are: 

Length o. a 40 feet inches 

Length w. 1 35 " 10 

Breadth, extreme 9 " 4J^ '* 

Breadth, w. 1 8 " 11 

Draught, extreme- 3 " 6 

Freeboard, bow 5 " " 

Freeboard, least 2 " 83^ ** 

Freeboard, stern 4 " 1 '* 

THIRTY-FOOT LAUNCH 

The 30-foot launch shown herewith was designed 
by Edson R Schock for Messrs. S. S. Martin and E. 
M. Fulton, for use as a market boat on Chesapeake Bay. 
The idea being to secure an all-round boat that could be 
used for carrying trunks, etc., from camp to the railroad 
station, and for going to market when they did not wish 
to use their larger yachts. 

In addition to this use the design would make an 
excellent tender to a small racing yacht, by increasing 
the size of the engine to about 10 or 12 h.p. The cabin 



gives an excellent place for storing sails and tackle, while 
quite a party could watch a race from the cockpit, which 
is very roomy and self-bailing. The boat would also 
give good sleeping accommodations for two persons, as 
there are two full-length transoms. 

The construction is of the very best, although simple, 
as it was desired to keep the cost down as low as pos- 
sible. The keel frames, stem and dead-wood are of oak, 
with cedar planking copper fastened, and yellow pine 
clamps, shelf and stringers, while the house is cypress. 
The joinerwork is tongued-and-grooved cypress and 
the cockpit is ceiled, in place of the usual staving, which 
gave a little more room. 

The engine is an 8-h.p. Uncle Sam and the gasolene 
tank, which is located under the after seat in the cock- 
pit, has a capacity of 50 gallons. 
The dimensions are: 

Length o. a 30 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 25 " 10 

Breadth, extreme 7 " 6 

Breadth, w. 1 6 " 7 

Draught, extreme 2 " 6 

Overhang, forward i " 10 

Overhang, aft 2 " 4 




THlrty-Foot La\incH Designed by E. D. ScHocK. New YorK City 
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SHalloiNr-Dra\i^Kt A.\ixiliar9r Cruiser. Designed bx CKarles G. McGregor, Glas^oinr Scotland 
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TKirty-Four-Foot Partx Boat. Designed bx Rox Parris, Somerville, Mass. 

THIRTY-FOUR-FOOT PARTY BOAT 



The sloop shown in the accompanying drawing was 
designed by Roy Parris, of Somerville, Mass., who has 
the following to say about the craft: "The design was 
worked up from lines taken from a model made by Cap- 
tain Wm. B. Harris, who has had many seasons of 
experience sailing parties at the different Maine Sum- 
mer resorts. I altered the ends of the boat above 



water-line to suit my own fancy and drew the sail 
plan and laid out the interior arrangement. The main 
part of the boat is given up to a large cockpit with seats 
all around, with a small cuddy forward equipped with 
a cooking outfit and the necessary plumbing facilities. 
As will be seen from the drawings the engine is installed 
under the hatch in the cockpit." The craft is 34 feet 
over all, has a breadth of 11 feet 6 inches and draws 5 
feet. 
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A.rrangement Plan and Lines of THlrty-Foxir-Foot Sloop 
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THirtx-Five-Foot Day Crviiser. Designed bx Wm. J. Deed, Jr.. of Boston, Mass . for F. Stuart V^illiamson. 

of New YorK City 
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THIRTY-FIVE-FOOT DAY CRUISER 

The accompanying plans show a 35-foot day-boat 
from the board of Wm. J. Deed, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
for F. Stuart Williamson of New York City. 

"The idea in mind was a clean-cut, rakish craft for 
use on Lake Hopatcong. She will be finished with 
black topsides, white boottop, and light green underbody. 
The construction throughout will be the very best and 
the finish will be mahogany. 

The cockpit was made large and left open for chairs, 
the floor being covered with white pyramid rubber mat- 
ting, as is also the engine room floor. All controls are 
brought to the wheel, including the starting gear. 
» In the engine room is a four-cylinder 16-h.p. Jager 
engine, of 4 3-16-inch bore by 6-inch stroke. The gas- 
olene tank of copper of a capacity of 75 gallons is 
forward with stowage room over, and china cupboard in 
front. The speed will be about 10 miles per hour. 

The cabin was laid out for day use only and the 
height of cabin kept down for the sake of appearance. 
The headroom provided is 5 feet 3 inches. 

Dimensions are as follows : 

Length o. a 35 feet inches 

Breadth 7 " 10 " 

Draught 2 " 5 " 



FORTY-TWO-FT. CRUISING YAWL 

The cruising yawl shown herewith was designed by 
John G. Alden, of Boston, Mass., for Mr. A. Babcock, 
who desired a boat which can be kept in commission late 
in the Fall, and which would be stiff and able for out- 
side work. The design in general, especially the under- 
body, is similar to that used by the modern Gloucester 
fishermen, giving a long keel well aft, in order to insure 
ease in steering, and about one-half the ballast is inside. 

The accommodations are most liberal, consisting of a 
large main cabin with four berths with drawers under, 
and two wide transoms, the forward of which are buffets 
and coat lockers. There is ample storage space under 
the bridge deck room for an engine if desired. 

The headroom is 6 feet 2 inches throughout, except 
in the forward end of the galley. The toilet room is 
forward of the main cabin to port, while to starboard 
extending under the cabinhouse for 6 feet is a large gal- 
ley with sink, Shipmate and range, etc., forward of which 
is a fixed berth. 

The principal dimensions are: 

Length o. a 42 feet 2 inches 

Length w. 1 30 " 3 " 

Breadth 12 " 6 " 

Draught 6 " 8 " 




^ 



Fortx-Two^Foot Cruising Yaiw-1 Designed bx JoHn G. A.l<len, of Boston, Mass., for A. BabcocK 
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Lines and A.ccommo<iation Plan of Forty-T-wo-Foot Cruising Ya'wl 
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HOW TO BUILD A VIPER 



AVING read Mr. Albert 
Hickman's articles on 
Viper with considerable en- 
thusiasm, I decided to build 
one of the boats for my 
own use. The craft was 
so easy to build and has 
proven so efficient for her 
designed purpose that I 
will be greatly surprised if 
nearly every navigable 
body of water in the coun- 
try where power-boating 
flourishes, does not float 
one of these easy-to-build, 
easy-to-own, little speeders 
in the near future. Besides 
being very fast. Viper is a 
wonderful little sea-boat, 
being staunch and stable. I know she is cheap, for I 
built one for $39.10, and I know she is staunch and able 
because I have had her out in some pretty strenuous 
weather in Lower New York Bay and among the traffic- 
stirred waters of the Hudson in the vicinity of New 
York City; but more of this later. 

As Mr. Hickman has given a great deal of valuable 
information to those desiring to build one of these hulls, 
I will confine myself to telling why and how we built 
Lackawanna V, and trust that our experience may be of 
some small help to others who desire to have a speedy, 
safe little craft that will show her heels to many a high- 



Wilbur H. Young 

priced, heavily-powered craft without having to spend 
the income from a small fortune. 

About four years ago. Captain John Rogers of Key- 
port, N. J., built a small hull 20 feet in length by 4 feet 
over-all breadth with a flare to its sides bringing the 
breadth water-line to 3 feet 7 inches. The stern was 
narrowed somewhat more than Viper's and the bot- 
tom slightly rounded. A box keel was used, projecting 
below the boat 6 inches aft running to nothing for- 
ward. 

This hull was sold to Mr. William H. Watts, also of 
Keyport, who removed the bottom, replacing it with one 
that was absolutely flat across the bottom, and a curve 
fore and aft of 3 inches in the whole length. This model 
was very similar to Viper and with a 10-11-h.p. engine 
made most remarkable speed, obtaining as much as 18.6 
miles per hour, and showed very good seagoing quali- 
ties. Consequently, when I read Mr. Hickman's first 
article in the March Rudder, I showed it to my father, 
who has built a number of different kinds of craft, and 
we promptly became very enthusiastic. 

I immediately communicated with Mr. Walter Bid- 
ing of The Rudder, asking him if he had the oflFset 
table. He informed me that it would appear in the 
April issue. When this appeared, father and I started 
in to build. 

Following Mr. Hickman's advice as to weight, we 
built her with the idea of strength first, as the dimensions 
given will show. We had first to find a place to build 
her, the only available one being the basement of the 
house, a room only 16 feet by 20 feet, but by knocking 



Viper. Built bx Mr. Young, at Full Speed 
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out a window and sticking the stern through we had just 
enough room to get around. I then made a working 
drawing from Mr. Hickman's table, using the scale of 3 
inches to 1 foot, and then laid down the lines on the 
floor. We then purchased the. oak, cedar, and the nails 
and screws, etc. The table given on page 92 shows 
the amount required and the tools necessary, so that 
the amateur boat-builder may, without any special dif- 
ficulty, build as substantial a craft as we have. We 
could not get white cedar for the entire boat so used 
some so-called Oregon red cedar for the bottom. The 
sides and bottom are of 1-inch stock dressed down to 
% inch which, while not conducive to lightness, pro- 
duced a very strong and substantial hull for a 20- foot 
speed boat. 

From the lines, after being laid down on the floor, 
we cut all of the floor timbers and frames out of 1 by 
2-inch oak, the chime or corner piece being of IJ/^ 
by IJ^-inch oak. The comer piece, floor and vertical 
timbers were notched where they come together, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 




H^er 



Fig. 1. Detail of CHime 

The comer pieces were then fastened to the stem 
previously worked out of oak 4 by 6 by 30 inches (Fig. 
2), and floor timbers numbers 4, 8, 11, 16 and 19 fas- 
tened in with 2-inch galvanized wire nails, giving the 
bottom its shape. We made some clamps to hold the 
comer pieces while fastening, of 1 by 2>^-inch oak by 
bolting a block on each end and using wedges as shown 
in Fig. 3. Holes were bored 2 inches apart as shown 
to accommodate the varying widths. We then fitted in 
the rest of the floor timbers and fastened the vertical 
frames, 4, 8, 11, 16 and 19 and the stem-board, which 
latter was made of 1-inch cypress, of dimensions shown 
in the table. Braces of 1 by 3-inch spruce were cut in 
between the vertical frames and ribbands of J^ by 1- 
inch spruce run fore and aft on the top of the frames 
both sides to hold the frames in place when the side 
planking was put on. The rest of the vertical frames 
were then fitted in. 

We did not agree with Mr. Hickman's conclusions 
regarding the shaft angle particularly as Mr. Watts had 
obtained an increase of speed from nearly 17 miles per 
hour to 18.6 miles, by simply lowering the shaft angle 
from 14® to 10°, so we used two keels, or keelsons, 
spaced far enough apart to allow the engine beds to be 
placed in between, and permitting us to lower the shaft 
angle to 8°. These keelsons were made of 1J4 by t- 
inch spruce (Fig. 4, p. 90) running from the 5th frame to 
the stern-board and were notched over the floor timbers 
making a very substantial job. 




x 



Fig. 2. Stem Detail 



The keelsons were first shaped on the bottom accord- 
ing to column No. 2 of the oflFset table and the bottom of 
the boat as now finished was placed across the saw-horse 
•3 feet from the bow, and the window sill above men- 
tioned served as a support for the stem, after which 
pieces of 2 by 4-inch hemlock were wedged in between 
the ceiling of the room and the bottom frame to bring 
the frame to the proper curve. The keelsons were then 
fastened with 2-inch galvanized wire nails to the floor 
frames and to the stern-board. 

The sides were made in three strakes, each of full 
length J^-inch white cedar. As the sides have no flare, 
column No. 2 of the offset table gave the curve for 
the bottom strake. After getting this strake sawed out 
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Fig. 3. OaK Clamp 
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and planed on both edges, it was laid down on the planks 
for the next strake, and the top edge marked to give 
the shape of the bottom of the second strake. The same 
was done for the top strake. 

The curve of the top edge of the top strake was 
obtained from column No. 4 of the offset table and the 
planking nailed on with 2'-inch galvanized wire nails, 
beginning at the stem with the bottom strake. All nail 
heads were set in to allow for puttying after the first 
coat of paint was given. 

We then turned the boat over and put on the bot- 
tom plank, also with 2-inch galvanized wire nails. The 
. center plank was made wide enough to cover between 
ihe keelsons and fastened, and shaft log, rabbeted and 
fitted as shown in Fig. 5. The planking was then planed 
off all over, the sides being given a coat of white lead 
and raw oil, the bottom a coat of green paint. Inside we 
applied two coats of raw oil. 

The two pieces for the engine bed were then in- 
stalled, notching over floor timbers and bolting through 
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Fig. 3. Detail of SHaft Log and Rabbet 

the keelson. These pieces were of 3 by 10-inch yellow 
pine. 

The shaft log was made of 4 by 6-inch yellow pine 
and rabbeted through the floor also notched over the. 
floor timbers (Fig. 5). 

We notched a piece of yellow pine 4 by 8 inches ta- 
pered off to 4 by 4 inches 3 feet long into the stem and 
over the floor timbers, also one of the same dimensions 
at the stern (Fig. 6). 

The plank sheer was made of oak 1 inch by 3 inches 
sprung around on top of the vertical frames and notched 
half-way in, after which an oak clamp Yi inch by 4 inches 
was made. This was wide enough to serve as a slight 
washboard. A ribband of oak for wearing streak was 
then put on the* outer edge. 

The spray boards were made of oak 1 inch by 9 inches 
to the 7th frame and of 1 by 9-inch cedar from there 
to the loth frame, oak being used forward for strength, 
as the boat' receives an occasional hard knock there. 
This width was necessary on account of the curve to 
the sides, the average projection beyond the sides being 
about 4 inches. I find the spray boards to be an im- 
mense advantage in a sea-way, as they throw the spray 
out sideways and down instead of allowing it to rise to 
be blown over the boat. 

A V-shaped deck was built over the bow extending 6 
feet back from the stem, made of ^-inch tongued-and 
grooved spruce laid on deck timbers of 1 by 2-inch oak 
which were notched into a ridge pole of 1J4 by l^^- 





inch oak. The tongued-and-grooved boards were made 
2 inches wide and put on diagonally and finished with 
a coaming at the after end. We put a deck aft, 2 feet 
2 inches long, made similar to the forward deck except 
that it had a crown of 2 inches: 

We then put in three thwartship seats. 

The rudder was made as shown in Fig. 7, of 3/16- 
inch sheet brass inserted edgewise into a piece of 1-inch 
oak and riveted with brass rivets. It was supported 
by two brass eye-bolts at the top and two at the bottom, 
with a brass rod through the whole (Fig. 7). 

We were now ready to install the engine. We had 
firsr thought of using about 12-h.p. but Mr. Hickman*s 
article in the May Rudder telling of the results obtained 
with higher horse-power having aroused our enthusiasm 
to such a high pitch we finally decided upon a four- 
cylinder, two-stroke, 4^-inch bore by 4J/2-inch stroke, 
27-h.p. Lackawanna engine, with an aluminum base, 
which came up to expectations and gave excellent service. 
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Fitf. 6. Showing MetHod of Bracing Stem and Stc 



Fig. 7. SKowing Rudder Construction 

This engine weighed with full equipment including shaft, 
propeller, coils, etc., 480 lb, so we made our engine bed 
of 3 by 10-inch yellow pine long enough to take the 
engine base and fastened the engine down with hanger 
bolts J/2 inch by 6 inches. 

Hanger bolts are preferable to lag-screws as they 
allow of the removal of the engine without removing 
the bolts, which is very convenient where re-alignment 
is necessary. 

For a strut, a manganese bronze casting was made by 
the people who made the propeller. This strut is of the 
single leg type made large enough to allow of pouring 
the bearing with babbitt. 

At first we used the ordinary coils and spark plugs, 
but when running against a stiff wind we found the 
spray would get in the wiring in spite of anything we 
could do to prevent it, so we finally installed four Ors- 
well plugs and a vibrator which worked very well indeed, 
giving us absolutely no trouble. 

The gasolene tank was installed at first under the 
deck forward but was so heavy (65 lb empty, 210 lb 
full) that we removed it and put a 15-gallon square 
tank just aft of the center frame and in the middle of 
the boat, allowing eight inches fall between the bottom 
of the tank and the top of the carbureter. 
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Right here let me say that it is far better to have a 
large diameter gasolene pipe than a small one. We had 
3/16-inch copper tubing at first, which stopped up fre- 
quently even though the gasolene was strained through 
a chamois, but when we put in a ^-inch brass pipe we 
had no further trouble. 

We also found that by mixing one pint of lubricat- 
ing oil with every 5 gallons of gasolene before straining 
through the chamois, we eliminated entirely the neces- 
sity of continually watching the oil cups. As oner's 
hands are full when handling the boat and timing her 
over a course, any additional anxieties are unnecessary. 

We made a canvas cover in two pieces, one covering 
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Fig. 4^. Detail of Engine Bed and Keelson Construction 

the entire engine equipment and one running from there 
to the stern deck for keeping out the rain, but when 
running, unless blowing very hard, we do not use either, 
as the boat is exceptionally dry. 

wSo much for the description; and now for the per- 
formance. 

We tried several different propellers but obtained the 
best results with an 18-inch diameter by 36-inch pitch, 
two-bladed wheel, made by the Columbian Brass Foun- 



Showing Foxsr-Cxlinder, 27-H.F. LacKawanna in Viper 

dry. This wheel had a blade area of approximately 70 
square inches and the engine turned it at 875 r.p.m., 
at which revolutions we traveled over a 2000-foot course 
in 57 seconds or a speed of 24 miles per hour. 

With an 18-inch diameter by 30-inch pitch, two- 
bladed wheel with same blade area turning at 980 r.p.m. 
we took 62 seconds to travel the same course. With 
the latter wheel we made a trip of 16 miles (measured 
on Government chart) in 45 minutes with two in the 
boat. 

Over the 2000- foot course (which course by the way 
was measured with a steel tape over the ice and after- 
ward checked with a stadia transit and with three angles 
and a base line measured) we have easily made 22 miles 
per hour, timed by a stop watch in the hands of an 
experienced timer. 

On another page are shown the lines of the craft, 
which the reader will notice are identical with those 
published in the April Rudder with the exception of 
the deck, which we changed slightly. I have also in- 
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eluded the table of offsets, which were published in Mr. 
Hickman's article, for convenient reference by the 
readers of this article. 

Weights are given also with engine and propeller 
data 

Personally, I think if the hull were built lighter, say 
J 2 inch sides and ^i inch or J^ inch bottom, with tim- 
ber- made of ^4 by 1-inch oak spaced 9 inches to centers, 
and a much lighter forward deck, the boat would show 
greater speed. I have found that two passengers make a 
tremendous difference, while one extra person does not 
cause a material change of speed. As for stability, I 
have had. including myself, five persons on board, all 
sitting on one side. 

In a sea-way, this little craft behaves in a most re- 
markable manner. With Professor Malby on board I 
ran across the swell from Hendrick Hudson, about 50 
feet astern of her without taking a drop of green water 
over the bow, and any one who has been out in the sea 
by that steamer will realize what this means. 

Only with a high sea quartering to the stern is it 
necessary to use caution. With this kind of sea and 
with the boat running two feet to the sea's one she will 
coast at lightning speed down a wave and put her bow 
in nearly to the deck^of the next sea ahead while the 
following sea is tending to throw the stern around. 

As for cost, the following tables show the full amount 
of material used, exact cost of the entire boat, a table 
of weights and a list of tools necessary: 

Tools Necessary 
1 crosscut saw, fine 
1 crosscut saw, coarse 



1 rip saw 

1 hammer 

1 ratchet brace 

1 J/^-inch bit 

1 14-inch bit 

1 5^4 -inch bit 

1 ^-inch bit 

1 1-inch bit 

1 l!^-inch augur 

4 8-inch clamps 

1 8-inch monkey wrench 

1 14-inch monkey wrench 

1 8-inch stillson wrench 



1 J/2 -inch wood chisel 

1 1-inch wood chisel 

1 1^^-inch wood chisel 

1 fore plane 

1 jack plane 

1 smoothing plane 

1 spoke shave 

1 try square 

1 2-ft. square 

1 nail set 

1 mawl for riveting 

2 2-inch paint brushes 
1 1-inch paint brush 

1 putty knife 



Incidentally, since beginning the speed trials my 
weight has fallen from 195 tb to 175 tb, which may 
account slightly for the better speed we are now obtain- 



ing. I would strongly advise all those suffering from 
obesity to build a Viper. 

Table of Approximate Weights 

Pounds 

Engine 410 

Strut 12 

Shaft 40 

Propeller 15 

4 coils 6 

Vibrator i 

Batteries 14 

Stuffing box 2 

Exhaust pipe 4 

Entire engine equipment... 504 

Hull (approx.) 450 

Tank 20 

Gasolene 85 

Magneto 29 

Life-preservers 12 

Cover 10 

Rudder 15 

Operator 195 . 816 



Name Material 



No. 
Pieces 



Total. 

Size 



Side planking . 6 
Bottom ** .7 
Keelsons ... 2 

Stern i 

Frames . . 57 
Spray boards . 2 
Coaming or 
clamp ... I 

Stern i 

Chimes or Cor- 
ner pieces . 2 
Bed pieces . . 2 
Shaft Log . . I 

Nails 5 

Nails 20 



Screws 
Brass for rudder 
Strut .... 
Hanger bolts 
Rudder sockets 
Rudder bolt . 
Babbitt metal 
Brass rivets . 
Canvas Cover 
Raw Oil . . 
White Lead . 
Japan Doyer . 
Calking cotton 
Mill work . . . 



J-i in. by 9 in. by 18 ft. 
Zi in. by 9 in. by 16 ft. 
i/i in. by 6 in. by 16 ft. 
1 in. by 17 in. by 36 in. 
I in. by 2 in. by 140 ft. 
I in. by 9 in. by 8 ft. in. 

X in. by 3 in. by 16 ft. 
4 in. by 6 in. by 30 in. 

iX in- l>y tX in. by 22 ft. 

3 in. by 10 in. by 4 ft. in. 

4 in. by 6 in. by 3 ft. in. 
lbs. — 4 in. 

lbs.— 2 in. 

gross— I, '4 in. 

12 in. by 14 in. by -ft in. 

I2-Ib. Tobin 

X i"' by 6 in. 

X in. by 18 in. 
Pound. 

No. 6 Canvas. 

Gallons. 

Pounds. 



FJlaning. 



.... 1 120 




Kind 


Cost 


White cedar 


$4-35 


Red cedar 


S.4S 


Cypress 


1.20 


Cypress 


.40 


Oak 


2.40 


Oak 


1.20 


Oak 


.60 


Oak 


1. 00 


Oak 


06 


Yellow pine 


2.00 


Yellow pine 


.40 


Gal van *d wire 


35 


Gal van 'd wire 


1.40 


Galvan'd iron 


.45 


Brass 


1.60 


bronze casting 4.80 


Brass 


1.60 


Brass 


.20 


Brass 


.30 




.60 


Brass 


.12 




4.20 




1.20 




.80 




.28 




.15 




.40 



$39. 10 



Readx to LaxincH 
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BERMUDA POWER-BOAT RACE 



HE annual long-distance race 
to Bermuda this year found 
only two craft, Eronel II and 
Yo Ho, at the starting line, 
which lack of competitors, it 
is thought, was due, in part, 
to the fact that the Havana 
Race, finished just a short 
time before, took up the avail- 
able time of some of the long- 
distance racing men who 
otherwise would probably 
have entered. 

The two craft that did 
race were interesting in that 
one boat, Yo Ho, is a twin-screw boat propelled by two- 
stroke engines, both features being a novelty in this 
race, and although Yo Ho acquitted herself with credit 
she was unable to win over Eronel II, which craft was 
especially designed and built for the race by the same 
firm of designers who turned out the well-known Ailsa 
Craig, winner of the first and second power-boat race 
to the island. 

The race this year, for the first time, was started 
up the Hudson River, oflF the clubhouse of the New 
York Motor Boat Club, instead of in Gravesend Bay 
in New York Harbor, and as the boats had to cover 
considerable distance before getting to sea their rela- 
tive speeds were pretty well known before they laid 
their course for the islands, and it was evident that Yo 



Ho could hardly hope to be the winner unless some- 
thing unforeseen happened. 

On the day following the start, Eronel, while leading, 
was bothered with water in the gasolene and forced 
to lay to for several hours in the Gulf Stream. After 
they got going again she was pushed right through to 
the finish and beat Yo Ho to the mark by 4 hours and 
30 minutes actual time, and 1 hour, 14 minutes, 28 
seconds, corrected time. 

SUMMARY 

New York-Bermuda Long-Distance Race 

Start 10:15 A. M., June 25, 1910. Distance 670 Nautical Miles 

Allow- Elapsed Corrected 

Boat Owner ance Finish Time Time 

H. u. s. H.M.June 29th H. M. H. u. s. 

Eronel II . S. Cochrane . 2:20 A. M. 88:05 88:05:00 

Yo Ho . . F. P. Bacon . 3:15:32 6:50 A. M. 92:35 89:19:28 
Eronel II won by 1:14:28, corrected time. 

Statistics of the Contestants 

eronel ii yo ho 

Length over all 45-38 ft. 46.48 ft. 

Length water-line 45.3 ft. 43.62 ft. 

Area midship section 16.71 sq. ft. 19.42 sq. ft. 

Engine Craig Bath 

Type I four-stroke 2 two-stroke 

Cylinders 4 2 

Piston 6x7 5>i^x6Ji 

Screws One Two 

Horse-power 37-68 38.34 

Rating 44-46 42.30 

Gasolene supply 550 gal. 470 gal. 

Lubricant 35 gal. 48 gal. 

Water 240 gal. 150 gal. 



Eronel, Ovrned bx Samxiel OocHrane BensonHxirst Y. C 'Winner of tHe Bermvida Race 
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Eronel at Fxill Speed Passing 0\it to Sea 
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Yo Ho Crossed the Line First 
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Cre-w of Eronel 



Cre-w of Yo He 
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ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION 



HE annual regatta of the 
•Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association was this 
year held at Peoria under 
the auspices of the Illinois 
Valley Y. C. The regatta 
covered three days and 
provided enthusiasm for 
thousands of people. A 
feature of the affair being 
a mighty grand stand 
erected on the river front, 
which overflowed with a 
wildly enthusiastic crowd. 
The course was a tri- 
angular one in the shape of an isosceles with the long 
leg by the grand stand, at the lower end of which was 
located the starting and finishing marks. As will be 
seen from the illustrations, some real speed craft par- 
ticipated in the three days' races, not the least interest- 
ing being Cero II, a steam-driven outfit 31 feet 5 inches 
long, which craft captured the mile speed trials, attain- 
ing an average speed of 32.9 statute miles per hour. 

The first race of the meet took place on July 4th and 
was for open boats 30 feet and under. Rana won, with 
Argo second, and Josevila third. The second race, for 
32-footers, brought out an interesting fleet of boats. 




•f 



among them the steamer, Cero II, which was awarded 
first prize; Beat It, the first boat in, being disqualified 
for failure to properly complete the course. In the • 
afternoon the cabin cruisers were sent off on a 20-mile 
race,* and but three of the five boats that started covered 
the course. Spark II proved to be the winner, with 
Allamakee II second. The last race of the day, for 20- 
footers, proved to be by far the most interesting of the 
lot. Eight of these little flyers came to the line and all 
but two finished. Comet proved to be the winner, with 
Scamp III second and Joker third. 

A feature of the second day's racing was the win 
of Red Top II in the championship, free-for-all race at 
20 miles. The New Hoosier Boy, second to finish, of 
which so much was expected, was not properly tuned up 
and Red Top walked off with the championship of the 
Mississippi Valley, and incidentally, a prize of $1,000 
and a $1,000 cup, and another cup and another cup, ail 
provided by local interests. Comet, a wonderful 20- 
footer, was the third boat to cover the course. Before 
the free-for-all the 26-footers had an inning at 10 miles, 
and Scamp III proved to be the winner, with Elbridge 
V second. The only other race of the day was a handi- 
cap race at 15 miles, wiiich was won by Wux II, with 
Pfonto II second and Pirate II third. 

The first race on the last day of the meet was for 
half cabin cruisers, the course being 20 miles, and the 



Red Top II, CHampion of tKe Mississippi Valley* in Front of tKe Orand Stand at tHe Peoria Ree(atta 

Phoios by Hall 
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race was easily won by Meteor, with La Tosca second. 
The second race was a 30-mile handicap affair for 
Classes C, D, E, and F, with the boats handicapped on 
the times made in the previous days' races. Pippin won, 
the places being captured by Pirate II and Wux II. The 
mile trials, of which much was expected in the way of 
speed, was won by the steamer, as stated above, with a 
speed of 32.9 statute miles per hour. Red Top, aver- 
aging 28.52 statute miles per hour, won second prize. 

SUMMARY 

Annual Regatta of the Mississippi Valley Power Boat 

Association 

Peoria, III., July 4, 5, 7, 1910 

First Day's Racing 

Class H, Open Launches. Start 2 :oi 130 p. m. Distance 5 Miles 

Boat Owner Finish Elapsed 

H. M. s. M. s. 

Rana, W. F. Persons, Peoria 2:32:43 3^ '-^3 

Argo, G. Hoffner, Peoria 2:32:47 31 -17 

Jose Vila, J. Muller, Jr., Peoria 2:37:03 35-33 

Hindee, Baridan & Kenney, Peoria 2 :37 :52 36 :22 

Ivy Girl. Gower, G. & L., Peoria 2 :4i :34 40 :04 

Imp, J. W. Young, Peoria 2 :4i 136 40 :o6 

Won by Rana, Argo second. 

Class D, 32-foot. Start 2:51:00 p. m. Distance 15 Miles 



Beat It. L. H. Mills, Chicago 

Cero II, Robe Deming, Cleveland 

Elbridge V, J. L. Seeley, Rochester 

Teaser, J. A. Meritz, Quincy 

Pirate II, Wm. Barnes, Peoria 

Helen C, Wm. Rees, Peoria 

Mascot, E. Corsepius, Ft. Madison 

M. v., Sinnig, St. Louis 

Beat It disqualified for cutting course. 

Won by Cero II, Elbridge V second. 



. 3 '23 :3s 
. 3:26:17 
.3:30:34 
. 3 :36 :09 
. 3:36:34 
. 3:40:00 



32:3^ 
37 '17 
42:34 
45:09 
45:34 
49:00 



.Did not Finish 
Did not Finish 



Class A, Cabin Cruisers. Start 4:00:00 p. m. Distance 20 Miles 

Sparks 1 1, C. F. Sparks, Alton 5 :4i :35 i :4i :35 

Allamakee, W. S. Ferguson, St. Louis 5 :42 :5o 1:42 :50 

Duro IV, A. Kron, St. Louis 6 :oi :30 2 :oi :30 

Won by Sparks II, Allamakee second. 

Class A, 20-foot. Start 5:50:50 p. m. Distance 10 Miles 

Comet, Kelso & Helsinger, Bellevue 6:16:33 25:43 

Scamp III, Paterson Bros., Davenport 6 :i7 :i6 26 :26 

Joker, C. L. Bohn. St. Louis 6 :2i :29 30 :39 

Pronto, Smith & Thede, Peoria 6:22:25 31:35 

Judgey, J. Kelso, Bellevue 6 :22 :52 32 :02 

Wux, R. W. Ellis, Peoria. 6 :3i :20 40 :30 

Pippin, E. H. Lenck, Muscatine Did not Finish 

Elridge, Wm. Carrier, Peoria Did not Finish 

Won by Comet, Scamp III second 



Second Day's Racing 
Class C, 26- foot. Start 2:18:40 p. m. Distance 10 Miles 

Boat Owner Finish Elapsed 

Scamp III. Paterson Bros., Davenport 2:42:11 23:31 

Elbridge V, J. L. Seeley, Rochester 2 :43 :39 24 :59 

Missouri II, H. Lippert, St. Louis 2 :45 :i9 26 :39 

Vim, Meyers Bros., Peoria 2:45:32 26:52 

Pronto II, Smith & Thede, Peoria Did not Finish 

Mosquito II, C. M. Myers, Clinton Did not Finish 

Won by Scamp III, Elbridge V second 

Championship, 20 Miles, Free-for-All. Start 3:12:30 p. m. 

Red Top, W. E. Hughey, Bellevue 3 :56 :io 43 :40 

Hoosier Boy, J. W. Whitlock, Rising Sun 3:59:46 47:16 

Comet, Kelso & Hilsinger, Bellevue 4 :oo:28 47 :58 

Beat It, L. H. Mills, Chicago 4 :04 :32 52 :o2 

Missouri II, H. Lippert, St. Louis 4:06:12 53:42 

Oshkosh, Fred Athearn, Oshkosh 4 :o8 :20 55 :50 

Vim, Meyer Bros., Peoria 4 :i i :o8 5.8 538 

Vim, Geo. Sherine, Dubuque Did not Finish 

Cero II, Robert Deming, Cleveland Did not Finish 

Won by Red Top, Hoosier Boy second. 

Handicap I. V. Y. C. Distance 15 Miles. Starts on Handicap 

Boat Owner Start Finish Elapsed 

Wux II, R. W. Ellis, Peoria 4:35 5:29:02 54:02 

Pronto II, Smith & Thede, Peoria 4:58 5:41:53 43:53 

Pirate II, Wm. M. Barnes, Peoria 5:01 5:44:25 43:25 

Helen C, Wm. Rees, Peoria 4 :58 5 :44 :50 46 :50 

Pronto, D. S. Brown, Peoria 4:35 5:45:34 1:10:34 

Mora D, Wm. Turnbull, Peoria 4:35 5:49:10 1:14:10 

Beat It, L. H. Mills, Chicago 5:10 Did not Finish 

Bon Jour, F. G. Buffe 4 :45 Disqual 36 :35 

Vim, Geo. Therine, Dubuque 5 :o5 Did not Finish 

Won by Wux II, Pronto II second. 

Third Day's Racing 
Half Cabin Class. Start 2:05:33 p. m. Distance 20 Miles 

Boat Owner Finish Elapsed 

Meteor, A. Kron, St. Louis 3 :49 :34 1:43:41 

La Tosca, T. B. Sieisle, St. Louis 4:08:08 2:02:15 

Alamo, Scribner & Stien, Clinton 4:10:04 2:04:51 

Won by Meteor, La Tosca second. 

Handicap Speed Class. Start on Handicaps. Distance 30 Miles 

Boat Owner Start Finish Elapsed 

Pippin, E. H. Lenck, Muscatine. 2:00:00 4:25:00 2:25:00 

Pirate, Wm. Barnes, Peoria 3 :03 :oo 4 :37 :30 i :34 :30 

Wux, R. W. Ellis 2:42:30 4:51:00 2:08:30 

Won by Pippin, Pirate second. 

32-Foot Special. Start 5 :oi :oo p. m. Distance 15 Miles 

Boat Owner Finish Elapsed 

Comet, Kelso & Hilsinger, Bellevue 5 :36 :53 35 :53 

Beat It, L. H. Mills, Chicago 5:42:21 41:21 

Missouri II, H. Lippert, St. Louis 5 :42 :28 41 :28 

Vim. Meyer Bros., Peoria 5 :44 :22 43 :22 

Joker, C. R. Bohn, St. Louis 5 :46 :29 45 :29 

Pronto, Smith & Thede, Peoria Did not Finish 

Won by Comet, Beat It second. 



Cero II. tHe Steamer, l^lnner of the Mile Trials. Average Speed 32,9 Statxite Miles per Hoxir 
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Ellbridge V, Owned bx J. L. Seeley. Rochester, N. Y. 



Pirate II, Owned by 'Wm. M. Barnes, Peoria. 111. 



Phofos bv HdU 



A Close rinisH Between Vim and Missouri II 
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OshKosH Owned by Fred A.thearn, OsHKosK 'Wis. 



Hoosier Box Owned by J. ^W. 'WHitlocK. Rising S\in, Ind. 



Cero II, O-wned by Robert Deming, Cleveland OKio 
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Mascot, OMrned by C Corsepixis Ft. Madison, Iowa 



MissoxsrI II, Owned bx H. Lippert, St. Loxsis Mo 



M. V. 11. Owned by Sinnig. St Loxsis. Mo 
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THE MARBLEHEAD RACE 



HE Marblehead Race this 
year brought out but four 
starters. Blue Peter V, 
a high-speed 4 - footer 
with a 50-60-h.p. Hohnes 
engine, which craft cov- 
ered the course in record 
time and according to 
present calculations prov- 
ed to be the winner (how- 
ever, some of the ratings 
were protested and at 
present writing the final 
decision has not yet been 
rendered) ; Elmo II, a 33- 
f ooter with a 1 2 - h . p . 
Standard engine, winner 
of last year's race and 
many other long-distance events; Aldebaran, and 
Oeyesee, which craft met with a slight mishap and put in 
at Provincetown for repairs. 

Blue Peter V was designed by Henry J. Gielow and 
built by the Holmes Motor Company for R. C. Seymour, 
of Larchmont. She covered the course of 285 nautical 
miles in 27 hours, 34 minutes, 45 seconds, which is a 
record for the course. 

Josephine, winner of the fast time prize last year, 
made the run from Bay Ridge to Marblehead under al- 
most perfect conditions in 31 hours, 56 minutes, 45 



seconds, just 4 hours and 22 minutes longer than taken 
by Blue Peter. 

The boats were started from Marblehead at 10:05 
a. m., on Saturday, July 16th, and with the exception of 
a few sharp squalls off Cape Cod had a fairly smooth 
trip. 



BLUE PETER'S RUN 

With several other members of the crew I joined 
Blue Peter only fifteen minutes before the start of the 
race. We left New York Friday evening on Common- 
wealth, reached Boston at 7:15 and planned to catch the 
8:18 out for Marblehead. A bridge had burned down 
and the train was delved in starting, and as it had to 
go in a roundabout route we were very late and had 
visions of missing the race. We took a seagoing hack 
at the station and rushed to the harbor, where Blue 
Peter V lay awaiting us. We got right underway for the 
yacht club where Elmo II, Aldebaran, and Oeyesee 
were, and after exchanging greetings with friends on 
the other boats started for the line. 

Blue Peter V took the lead soon after the Starting sig- 
nal, and set an approximate course for the Cape, as the 
compass had not been adjusted. Several adjusters had 
been sent for at various places but all had failed to show 
up, so we set up a square compass on the stern and a 
small 2-inch compass was fastened on the mast as far 



Blvie Peter V, V^lnner of Fast Time Prise in Marblehead Race, ELstablisHing a Record for tKe Coxsrse 
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up as we could comfortably see by standing on the 
dinghy which was lashed on deck. We found our course 
was too far to the Southward by comparing the one we 
were steering with that of Elmo II. 

The stern compass was used as a master compass 
throughout the race, and the one on the mast was taken 
down, as it proved to be unreliable owing to the vibra- 
tion. 

The boats astern were soon lost in the haze, although 
they could see us, we found out later, an hour longer 
than we could see them. The water tower on the Cape 
was made out first and holding our course brought us 
in abreast of the Cape at Highland Light. We kept 
close to the beach, occasionally sighting some people along 
the shore who would wave to us. One life-saving station 
dipped the flag. The trip along this wonderful Cape is 
always interesting and one never tires of watching the 
hummock take different shapes. The wind was light, 
from the Northeast at the start, but increased so that 
steering became a little difficult. We kept out of the 
shoals at Chatham passing close to several catboats, and 
passed a submarine in tow. 

From Chatham we laid a course to the black can buoy 
off Monomoy. We could easily see the shoal spots by the 
breaking water, as it was still daylight. After passing 
the red buoy off Monomoy Point we headed E. J4 N. 
for Hedge Fence Lightship. The tide was fair over the 
shoals and the wind fresh from the Northeast. In the 
short sharp sea we yawed quite badly. The weather 
was threatening and we were keeping cross bearings on 
our position in case it should shut in thick. All the lights 
were plainly visible and good time was made, as we 
carried a fair tide from Chatham all the way to Block 
Island. 

After passing Hedge Fence Lightship we headed 
for Nobska Light to clear the shoal and then headed 
for a course to clear Gay Head and the rocks off the 



Point. A number of squalls would shut out the lights 
and we were hoping that they would clear off the weather. 

The engine was running like a clock so far, and as 
the designer and maker of the engine was aboard with 
his chief engineer we sailboat men thought there was 
no use worrying. The engine was fed some oil put 
into a brass thing, and they would pump on a bicycle 
pump to fill from one gasolene tank to another, and that 
is all they had to do. Every hour or two the engineer 
would feel the top of the engine in different places and 
manipulate a squirt pump into the engine somewhere. 
Most of the crew were sail-boaters and gave the engine 
a wide berth when passing it to go forward. 

Block Island was abeam at about midnight, and having 
seen a great many lobster pot buoys off there two weeks 
previous kept fairly well to the Southward as the chief 
engineer said it would be all up with us if one of the 
pots got mixed up in the wheel. The wind was E.S.E. 
between Gay Head and Montauk and blowing a good 
breeze. It kicked up quite a sea for a power boat and 
we would frequently get on top of a wave and slide 
down at great speed, making steering quite lively. Mon- 
tauk was soon seen ahead and about this time the wind 
died out and the sea calmed down considerably. 

The run along the Long Island beach was unevent- 
ful except that off Shinnecock we were supposedly 
headed for a line of ducks, and awoke to the fact that 
we were about to pile into a floating fish net when only 
50 feet away. By swinging the wheel, which is flat like a 
freight car brake wheel, we missed the nets by two feet. 
After this one of the crew sat forward. 

Off Fire Island we saw a steamer ashore and ap- 
parently she had gone on the beach some time before, as 
her bow was gone. Soon after this we passed a full- 
rigged ship bound West and it was a magnificent sight. 
She, the old-timer, and we, on the up-to-date. 

Clearing the shoals off Rockaway we came up the 



Start of Bermxida Race. 



Only Two Boats Started, Vagrant and 
4^6 Minxites Corrected Time 
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harbor with a fair tide and finished off the Crescent Ath- 
letic Chib house at Bay Ridge at 1 :39 :4o p. m., having 
made the run from Marblehead in 27 hours, 34 minutes, 
45 seconds, a record for the course. 

Geo. W. Robinson. 



beating Rowdy by nearly four hours on corrected time. 
The course was the same as last year, from Huckleberry 
Island down the length of Long Island Sound to and 
around Vineyard Sound Lightship, thence around Long 
Island to the Brooklyn Y. C. on Gravesend Bay, New- 
York Harbor. 



BROOKLYN CHALLENGE CUP RACE 

The Brooklyn Y. C. Challenge Cup Race this year 
was held under rather unfortunate conditions; the first 
part of the course being run in a dense fog which de- 
layed the boats considerably. 

Five clubs were represented. Victory, of the New 
York Athletic Club, winner of the trophy last year; 
Amorita, of the Harlem Y. C. ; Rowdy, of the American 
Y. C: Helena, of thel Mariners Harbor Y. C, and 
Waialua, of the New Rochelle Y. C, owned by H. L. 
Stone, which craft proved to be the winner. 

The boats started at 10:45 on July 2d, and Waialua 
covered the 280 miles in 40 hours, 25 minutes, 12 seconds, 



cape: may race:s 

The annual race of the Brooklyn Y. C. from Graves- 
end Bay to and around Northeast End Lightship off 
Cape May, thence around Fire Island Lightship to the 
club anchorage, brought out only three starters; two 
sloops. Adyta II and Gardenia, and the schooner Tam- 
many. Gardenia made a runaway of the race, with 
Adyta II second, and Tammany last. 

The club also had a power-boat race over the same 
course, which was called off on account of lack of en- 
tries. It was rather unfortunate that this race should 
have proven such a fizzle, as the course is an easy one 
and should provide some interesting racing. 
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Mr. Lutz says the engine showed 
absolutely no wear in any part 
after the long trip. 

If you want a Silent, Simple, 
Powerful Engine it will pay to 
investigate the Lamb. 



IPANY, Clinton, Iowa 



Y Of NEW YORK 



TORS OF LAMB ENCIXES 
li Street, New York City 
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INTERNATIONAL CUP RACE 



AGAIN the British Interna- 
tional Trophy was success- 
fully defended by the Amer- 
ican boats, but owing to the 
fact that two of the British 
boats broke down and one 
failed to start the victory 
I was a hollow one, especially 
since one of the British 
' boats was so very much 
I faster than the best Amer- 
ican that the spectacle was 
I sad to see through Amer- 
I ican eyes. Dixie III with 
the engine of Dixie II, which 
machine defended the trophy 
at Huntington two years ago 
ran in her usual consistent way and proved to be the win- 
ner, for which the craft should receive all the credit due 
her ; but there is no gainsaying the fact that Dixie has met 
her master at last and that Pioneer, the Fauber-Saunder's 
hydroplane,, is miles faster. 



Walter M. Bielin^ 

The course this year was laid in the open Sound off 
Larchmont and theoretically was run by the Motor 
Boat Club of America, but through its affiliation with 
the Automobile Club and this organization in turn with 
the Larchmont Y. C, the identity of the former club 
was completely lost; but' it certainly was a sad spectacle 
to see the Larchmont Club, with its record of hundreds 
of races, sharing its prestige with a social organization 
and a picayune motor boat club whose sole excuse for 
existence is the fact that years ago one of its commo- 
dores had the necessary sporting blood to go over to 
England and bring back the Harmsworth Cup, now 
known as the British International Trophy. 

About a half-dozen boats were built this year for the 
defense of the trophy, but of the entire lot not a single 
one made good to the extent of getting into the finals 
and covering one round of the course, and had it not 
been for Dixie III, now in her second season and her 
engine in her third season, the trophy would now be on 
its way back home. The team of three finally chosen, 
for the simple reason that there were only three boats 
on the scene, were Dixie III, Restless and Nameless. 
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The former craft has been described many, many times ; 
and of the normal type of hull she is as good as any 
afloat for her length. Restless was designed and built 
by the Atkin-Wheeler Company, and engined by Herres- 
hoff, a nephew of the talented designer of the same 
name. She had two four-cylinder engines of the V 
type driving twin screws. She was on the scene at the 
start but did not get going in the race. Nameless was 
built and engined by the same combination, with four 
engines and four screws, and started but did not com- 
plete one round, leaving Dixie alone to carry on the 
hopes of America. 

The race was scheduled to start at 2:30 p. m. on 
, Saturday, August 20th, and at the appointed time every- 
thing seemed to be in readiness, but for some reason 
or other the combination committee ordered a postpone- 
ment of one hour, which apparently was entirely un- 
necessary and which action annoyed the English helms- 
men beyond measure. The same thing happened last 
time and it is to be hoped that if we ever have a race 
again the performance will not be repeated. Men who 
handle these high-speed boats are at considerable tension 
and in an event of the importance of this contest the 
vagaries of a regatta committee should not in any way 
detract from the interest of the affair or the efficiency 
of the crews, unnecessarily. 

The preliminary gun was finally fired at 3:25 p. m. 
and at 3:30 the boats were sent away on their journey. 
Zigorella was away first about ten seconds after the 
gun, Dixie about three seconds later, and Pioneer next 
about not more than a second or two behind, with Name- 
less 14 seconds after Pioneer. Restless, the other mem- 
ber of the American team, did not start, and Maple Leaf 
II of the British team, the challenger, lay at her moor- 
ings out of commission with a broken back, the hull, 
it was reported, not being strong enough to support 
the weight of the engines. 

As the boats shot over the line it was apparent almost 
instantly, even to the most unnautical spectator, that 
Dixie had met her match, for Pioneer simply sailed 



through the fleet as if they were stuck in the mud. The 
distance from the start to the first mark is exactly 2 1/16 
miles and the distance around the turn a half-mile. 
As Dixie struck the first buoy Pioneer had straightened 
out for the run down the Sound on the last buoy of the 
first turn, showing that in a distance of 2 9/16 miles 
she had distanced Dixie exactly one-half mile, which 
caused the slide rule experts present, who had taken 
the trouble to time the boats, to fairly gasp with astonish- 
ment. At this point Dixie was leading Zigorella about 
a quarter of a mile with Nameless just holding her own 
with the last-named boat. It was now obyious that the 
race was between Pioneer and Dixie with a question as 
to how much Dixie would be beaten, barring accidents. 
The excitement had hardly subsided when Pioneer was 
sighted coming along the home stretch for the first turn 
with Dixie a speck in the distance. Pioneer, appeared 
to be going strongly and drove along in beautiful style, 
but as she came abreast of Scotch Caps about i}i miles 
from the home mark, she slowed down, and when 
abreast of the buoy to the westward of this point, about 
lyi miles from the finish she stopped dead. The writer 
happened to be in a patrol boat at this point and upon 
going over discovered the craft on fire in the region of 
the carbureter. She was blazing right merrily and it 
looked as if the greatest 40- footer to date was about to 
lay a course to Davy Jones. The engineers and helms- 
men sadly viewed the blaze but did not in any way lose 
their nerve. Fortunately a steam yacht in the vicinity sent 
over a large fire extinguisher and the fire was squelched. 
Under the conditions most racing men would have 
retired, but not so with this crew. Hardly was the blaze 
out before they started to work like Trojans to get her 
going again, and a mighty cheer went up 15 minutes and 
2 seconds later when the boat again got underway and 
dashed after the flying Dixie in a hopeless stern chase. 
For one circuit she tore around in good time, doing the 
10 miles in 17 minutes 31 seconds or at the rate of 39.43 
statute miles an hour; however, the fire had spoiled her 
chances and she was unable to sustain this speed for 
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another round, and Dixie won easily by over 13J/2 
minutes. In the meantime Nameless had passed away 
at the first mark and Zigorella had engine troubles which 
delayed her considerably. Presently she got going again 
and came around for the first complete circuit, going 
very fast, but again got into difficulties and was towed 



m. 



For those who care to figure how fast Pioneer was 
going it might be mentioned that it took three minutes 
flat for Dixie to pass her after she had stopped, after 
completing 8^ nautical miles, the time made by Dixie for 
the 30 nautical miles being 59 minutes 44 seconds, which 
is at a rate of 30.13 nautical miles or 34.68 statute miles 
an hour. The course was 10 nautical miles in length 
and was covered three times. 

The three British boats, strange to relate, considering 
the conservative nature of the people, were all of a type 
V 'lic'i might be described as not being of the "normal 
type, and a few years back would have been cheerfully 
described as freaks. Pioneer, owned by the Duke of 
Westminster, is a hydroplane designed by Fauber and 
built by S. E. Saunders^ of East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
She is 39 feet 11^ inches over all, 7 feet breadth, and 
has a twelve-cylinder 400-h.p. Wolseley-Siddeley engine, 
one of the pair which have done such wonderful work in 
the Duke's 60-footer, Ursula. The engine has a bore of 
yyi inches and a 7J^-inch stroke which drives a single 
screw ; the propeller being keyed on the shaft some dis- 
tance from tlie end which rotates in a bearing or bracket 
attached to the rudder. 

Her underbody is constructed with six concave planes 
the sides of which rake aft from the center line, really 
making twelve planes, and in appearance resembling 
nothing so much as a gigantic fish with its scales ruffled, 
if such a vague simile may be imagined. 

Zigorella is a peculiar craft, designed and built by the 
Thornycrofts, 26 feet over all and 6 feet wide, equipped 
with an eight-cylinder, 120-h.p. Thornycroft engine of 
4-inch bore and 7-inch stroke. The hull was built by 
Luke of Hamble. Above water she looks to be of tlje 
regulation type but below water from midships to a 
point near the stern she looks as if the man who had cut 
the model had allowed his jack-knife to slip and had 
gouged a large slice out of each bilge. When Zigorella 
ran she did very well, but her radius of action was limited 
as chronicled above. 



Maple Leaf II, the challenging boat, unfortunately 
broke her back before the start, or rather her appearance 
would lead one to believe that such was the case ; for as 
she lay at her moorings her bow, and particularly her 
stern, seemed to be all out of .plumb and high in the air. 
She seemed a big powerful craft, but as she did not get 
going her possibilities could not be determined. It was 
noticed, however, that her aft sections were considerably 
hollowed, a method of construction which has been de- 
veloped by one of the American designers with consid- 
erable success in small boats. Maple Leaf II is 39 feet 6 
inches over all, 8 feet 4 inches breadth, and has a twelve- 
cylinder V-type engine of 7-inch bore and yj/i-inch 
stroke developing 400-h.p. It is unfortunate that she 
was strained and did not get going, for she had every 
appearance of being a sturdy craft and would have prob- 
ably done very well had there been any sea. 

Analyzing the results of the race the fact comes home 
that when the six best boats of the two foremost yacht- 
ing countries of the globe, competing in a race for the 
championship of the world put up the following record, 
six contestants, two of which fail to start at all, two 
failed to finish, and of the balance one loses the contest 
on account of a breakdown, and only one of the fleet 
manages to get all the way around without mishap, there 
is something rotten in Denmark; or in other words, is 
our record only one in six, 16^ %, or are we not paying 
enough attention to detail? The American craft simply 
were not ready, and again eleventh-hour methods prove 
a mistake; as for the other fellows, they should have won 
the mug and its their own fault that they didn't, despite 
what the experts and the overpatriotic may believe. 

SUMMARY 

BRITISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE 

Larchmont, N. Y., August 20, 1910 

Course 30 Nautical Miles. Start 3:30 P. M. 



Boat and Owner 



First 
Round 



Second 
Round 



H. M. s. H. M. s. 



Finish 



H. 



Klapsed 
Time 



Dixie III, F. K. Burnham . . . 3:49:50 4:09:52 4:29:44 o:59:44 
Pioneer, Duke of Westminster . 4:05:28 4:22:59 4:43:21 1:13:21 

Zigorella, D. Hanbury 3:52:29 Did not finish 

Namel's, Heckscher & Melville . Did not finish 
Restless, T. L. Chesebrough , . Did not start 
MapleLeaf II, E.Mackay Edgar . Did not start 
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III 



THE BRIGHTWATERS REGATTA 



^TRETCHING for some fifty miles along the south 
^^ side of Long Island is a shallow lagoon ; separated 
from the sea by a narrow strip of beach and fed from the 
ocean by one principal inlet. This is the famous Great 
South Bay, and the inlet the no less celebrated Fire 
Island passage. The bay is dotted along its north shore 
with towns, old and new, whose population, made up of 
all-year and summer dwellers, use the bay for business 
and pleasure. The Bay was once noted as a fisherman's 
paradise, but the use of the pound-net has destroyed 
most of the fishing, and if their use is much longer per- 
mitted fish will soon be as scarce as monkeys in Green- 
land. 

Brightwaters is a new town of summer residents 
situated exactly north of the inlet, a charming stretch 
of small lakes, surrounded by pine land, that has been 
laid out and developed by the T. B. Ackerson Company. 
The tract stretches from the bay some three miles in- 
land, having an extensive water-front which with great 
wisdom has been reserved by the proprietors and per- 
petually dedicated to the use of the residents. To in- 
crease this water-front the Company dug a canal, 



four thousand feet long, and two hundred feet wide and 
twenty feet deep, forming a safe and accessible harbor 
in which to moor the Brightwaters fleet. 

The control of the water-front, canal, harbor and 
bathing pavilion is vested in an Association composed 
of the residents, and it was this Association that gave 
the first power-boat regatta ever held on Great South 
Bay. The event was this year confined to powerboats, 
as the racing of sail craft is managed in the Bay by 
a regular racing organization, and the Association did 
not wish to conflict with their scheduled events. 

I was called in by the Brightwaters people to assist 
in getting up and running the race, and undertook the 
task believing that such data would be at hand as would 
enable the determining of a classification that would per- 
mit the racing of all the Bay power craft in their proper 
classes. On looking into things I found that while there 
were a large number of boats in the Bay, very few 
had ever been raced, and that nine-tenths had never been 
measured and rated, and nobody appeared to know any- 
thing definite regarding their dimension or speed. Con- 
sequently the committee had to proceed without data, 
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and make a rough division of the fleet into three general 
classes — speed boats, cruisers and open launches. The 
A. P. B. A. 1909 rules were chosen, and a set of condi- 
tions based on them issued. 

The result was we received forty-three entries^ and 
of these only five boats had a certificate of measure- 
ment, and these were all speed craft, or automobile 
racers as the rules call them. 

We notified all hands that no unrated boats would 
be allowed to start, and made preparations to measure the 
entrants — a truly Herculean task as the time was short. 
We were lucky in obtaining the services of Mr. Charles 
Meyer, and began the job at 2 p. m. Thursday ; by 6 p. m. 
Friday we had measured thirty-three boats. It was im- 
possible in the short time to measure the engines, so the 
manufacturer's rating was accepted, except in one or 
two cases, where experience cast a doubt upon the evi- 
dence furnished by plate or catalog. The collection of 
engines was extremely varied; there were Vims, 
Standards, Bridgeports, Atlantics, Smalleys, Mianus, 
Fay & Bowens, Robertses, Jencicks, Craigs, a Twentieth 
Century, and a half-dozen other and less well-known 
makes. With the able aid of Measurer Chapman, of the 
New York Motor Boat Club, who kindly volunteered 
his services, by 12 midnight the rating and allowances 
were all calculated and checked and the manuscript 
ready for the hands of the printer. This is, I think, a 
record for power-boat measuring, and Mr. Meyer cer- 
tainly deserves crgdit for his expeditious work. The 
job was a hot and continuous one, ten or fifteen boats 
being in the canal at a time, and their owners all clam- 
oring for the tape and rule. That some errors were 



made is more than likely, but such were small and did 
not aflFect the result. 

The laying off of the course of seven miles was diffi- 
cult, as the Bay is very shallow and full of pounds, so 
that to get the triangle we had to squeeze things very 
close; but managed to get a fairly deep course with 
legs of different lengths. The marks were cedar trees 
centered in a float and well-moored with 150-tt) cement 
blocks. 

The starting line was off the Pavilion at the entrance 
to the canal, the committee boat being Mr. Chas. F. 
Ackerson's 65- foot cruiser Selma, a Schock design, 
whose plans appeared in this magazine some few months 
ago. 

The race was started on time and all three classes 
got away without a hitch. Thirty-five boats started, 
and all except three finished. Willow Brook was first 
over in the A Class ; she is a very smart craft and went 
away at a 30-mile gait. Hey There was delayed and 
dropped over a minute; this delay likely lost her the 
second prize, as she only escaped winning that trophy by 
54 seconds ; but once going she slowly closed up the gap 
on Willow Brook, and in the second leg of the last round 
passed Mr. Moffitt's craft and finished first. Snitt, and 
Roy Pid, the winners, are low raters, with a maximum 
speed of about sixteen miles. 

Among the cruisers Lawana got over first but was 
beaten by Frances, the lowest rated of Class B. 

While the public were interested in the high-speed 
craft, the greatest excitement and rivalry was in the open 
launch class, a fleet of all sorts and sizes. In this division 
fourteen started, and all but one finished. Lucy, the 
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i\notHer Vie-w of tHe Lagoon 



scratch boat, was a low-sided V-bottom craft that the 
rule knocked hard owing to her shape. She is owned 
by an old Rudderman, Mr. Dunham Wheeler, but speedy 
as she showed herself, the allowance she had to give was 
too much, and although first over the course she only 
managed sixth place, corrected time. Lola, the bottom 
rater, owned by Mr. J. H. Cummin, was picked by the 
talent as the winner, but she lost to Eleanor by 26 
seconds. The corrected time of the three winners in this 
class all lay within the compass of a minute, Tautog being 
beaten by Lola by two seconds. 

The race was marred by the unsportsmanlike con- 
duct of several owners of boats not in the race; these 
men drove their boats over the course and interfered 
with and annoyed the contestants. The consequence 
was that one of these men sent his boat into Lance just 
after that craft crossed the line and badly damaged the 
racer, another forced Lola off the course. Such conduct 
shows that these people are ignorant of racing etiquette, 
as it is not possible that the annoyance was deliberately 
planned. Years ago we had the same conduct to deal with 
on Long Island Sound, but it was soon stopped when 
the racing men ostracized those who were guilty of the 
offense. 

The prizes were presented to the^ winners that evening 
at the Brightwaters Casino, the lucky skippers being: 
Ernest ^L Lockwood, silver cup; Roy E. Pardee, silver 
dish ; Freeman T. Hulse, silver cup ; W. H. Robbins, 
silver cup; J. H. Cummin, pair of Da-Nite binoculars; 
A. L. Stoutenburgh, Vacuum carafe. 

The committee having charge of the race were : Thos. 
Fleming Day, Charles F. Ackerson, Frank Pennington 
Ball, Carleton E. Brewster. 



Name and Owner 



SUMMARY 
Class A 

Order 

of 
Finish 

9 Toy, Walcott Meserole .... 

5 Willow Brook, W. H. Moffitt 

3 Hey There, F. Max Huber . . 

7 Balaam, John Smith 

- Princeton III, Addison Roberts 

4 Marie, H. D. Smith 

8 Fidget, F. E. Ballard .... 

- Kid, F. H. Luning 

2 Roy Fid, Roy E. Pardee . . . 

I Snitt, Ernest M. Lockwood . 

6 Lance, Heinrich Brothers . . 



Class B 

7 Lawana, Raymond B. Muncy . 
6 Truant, W. H. Turrell . : . . . 

8 Sadie, W. H. C. Leverich . . . 
5 Irene F, Thomas R. Farreil . . 

- Albertina ^L Frank J. Mauser . 
4 Roly Rogue, Edward H. Terrell 
3 Adria, A. Rogers Lee . . 

- Mathilda D, Louis Duysters . . 
2 Phyllis, John A. Wilbur .... 
I Frances, Freeman T. Hulse . . 

Class C 



6 Lucy, Dunham Wheeler . . 
- Toothpick, Henry Oakley . 

1 Eleanor, W. H. Robbins . 
13 Agnes C, Thomas F. Evans 

10 Helen V, Percy H. Kittle . 
12 Buccaneer, C. H. Norton 

11 Ida, J. H. Newbury .... 

7 Estelle, W. S. Muller . . . 

4 Acko. P. T. Ackerson . . . 
9 Normada, Thomas S. Miller 
3 Tautog. A. L. Stoutenburgh 

5 Imfe, F. W. Boehmcks . . 

8 Grace, C. F. Oddie .... 

2 Lola, J. H. Cummin ... 



RatinK 

II2.0 
107.64 
106. 1 
103.2 
99.6 

86.2 

83.0 

76.2 

61.25 

58.0 

77.2 



56.40 
51.70 
50.40 

42.80 

41.40 
38.00 
37.45 
35.85 
3490 
34.55 



57.50 

54-75 
43.20 
42.70 
4^- 50 
41.80 
41.70 
38.70 
37-10 
34.05 
33.95 
33.63 
33.50 
29.40 



Allow- 
ance 
H. u. s. 
Allows 

0:01:55 
0:02:36 
0:04:00 
0:05:51 
0:13:53 
0:16:25 
0:22:01 

0:38:43 
0:43:40 
0:21:08 



Allows 
0:05:38 
0:07:24 
0:19:41 
0:22:30 
0:30:01 
0:31:12 
0:35:22 
0:38:09 
0:39:03 



Allows 
0:03:00 
0:20:10 
0:21:06 
0:21:30 
0:22:52 
0:23:05 
0:29:30 
0:33:30 
0:41:48 
0:42:02 
0:43:20 
0:43:38 
0:58:19 



Corr'ted 

Time 
H. M. s. 
1:24:56 
0:42:54 
0:41:30 
0:46:56 

0:42:43 
0:50:35 

0:40:36 
0:33:36 
0:44:33 



13:42 
09:58 
13:47 
05:50 

02:19 
55:08 

55:04 
51:53 



0:58:51 

0:53:19 
1:21:22 
1:06:16 
1:19:04 
1:12:18 
0:59:44 
0:56:42 
1:02:33 
0:53:32 
0:58:35 
1:00:53 
o:53:.^o 
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A riFTEEN-HUNDRED-MILE 

VOYAGE IN A SUBMARINE 



HE cruise was not really 
dangerous, though we 
had hard work convinc- 
ing our wives and sweet- 
hearts of that fact, but 
it was uncomfortable, a 
thing for which we got 
very little sympathy. 
Jules Verne, as I re- 
member my boyhood 
reading, fitted out his 
submarine with all the 
conveniences, including 
huge plate-glass win- 
dows through which the 
crew could watch the 
fish and sea-beasts as in 
an aquarium. Modern warship design has slighted the 
spectacular for the very practical purpose of blowing up 
battleships and killing men. Hence our quarters were 
not palatial, and there were no plate-glass windows. 

Submarines have before now made long cruises, but 
this isoo-mile trip of Salmon from Boston to Bermuda 
and back is the first time such a craft has boldly struck 
out on a long sea trip, the other cruises having always 
been made along the coast, where harbors were available 
in case of bad weahter. As a demonstration that a sub- 
marine can proceed on a long trip independently the trip 
was a success, although unfortunately it was necessary 
on account of the demand of the insurance people to 
accept the seag g ';ug Underwriter as a convoy. As 
a matter of facc. Underwriter was spoken only once on 
the way to Bermuda, when we were nearing the harbor, 
to announce our intentions in regard to going up to the 
dock. 

The trip had been determined upon some w'eeks be- 
fore, but on account of negotiations with the under- 
writers the start was delayed until July 5th, which gave 
us a chance to celebrate the Fourth on United States 
ground, and to hear the results of the JeflFries- Johnson 
fight. Upon the fifth, at one o'clock all was in readiness 
for the start except that one member of the crew was 
missing. The hour's delay caused by waiting for him was 
taken advantage of by several newspaper men to take 
our pictures over and over again, in various poses on 
the ship and on the dock. ''If they make so much of us at 
starting, what an ovation we should receive on our re- 
turn/' I thought. But alas for the vanity of human hopes ! 
When we returned that fickle individual, the American 
press, had transferred her interests elsewhere, and not 
one reporter met us at the dock. When the delinquent 
member of the crew (he was a newspaper man too, by 
the way) appeared, we cast oflF the lines from the dock, 
passed out through the draw of the Weymouth Fore 



River bridge under our electric motors, and once out- 
side where there was a little room, started our gasolene 
engines. 

This part of the trip was not very exciting. Salmon 
had many times before been over the same route during 
her official and builders' trials at Provincetown, and this 
time, too, Provincetown was the immediate destination, 
for Underwriter had not yet joined us, and we wxre to 
meet her there, before proceeding to sea. As we had more 
than ample time for the run of only fifty miles, we spent 
a part of the late afternoon swinging ship for compass 
deviation. Then we ran into Provincetown Harbor and 
tied up alongside of the Electric Boat Company's yacht 
Starling for the night. About ten o'clock Underwriter 
came into the harbor, and we set seven in the morning 
for the sailing hour. 

The sun arose the n?xt morning over a sea as smooth 
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as glass. There was scarcely a ripple on the water, and 
outside the bay only the long swell of the ocean that 
never ceases. A more nearly ideal day for the real start 
on our trip there cpuld not have been if we had had the 
ordering of the weather ourselves. All the crew who 
were not on duty below were on deck, or on the little 
bridge, and we swore that going to sea on a submarine 
was not so bad, after all. Through the whole day the 
weather continued perfect, the engines ran smoothly, 
without missing an explosion, and we looked back at 
Underwriter belching out black smoke in her somewhat 
frantic endeavors to keep up, for we were running at 
just about her top speed. Everything went as merrily 
as a wedding bell until evening. We were nearing the 
Gulf Stream, and as the sun set we could see off ahead 
of us a long line of black cloud. Suddenly it overspread 
the whole sky, obscuring the stars, and darkness fell all 
at once. The sea was still smooth, but we knew there 
was trouble ahead. About eleven o'clock we entered a 
fog-bank, and just as we entered it the whistle of a 
steamer was heard. That made us a bit nervous, for if 
there is one danger in a submarine it is the chance of 
being struck by some other craft and sunk with all hands 
on board. The reserve buoyancy is so small that the 
admission of a very small amount of water would be 
enough to cause the boat to sink, and in the case of a 
serious collision the time for the escape of the crew will 
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TKe Bcw of Salmon in a Sea-way 

be very short, indeed. So we were relieved when, 
after stopping the engines for a while, we heard the steam- 
er's whistle gradually grow weaker as she drew away 
from us. For several hours we went ahead slowly through 
the fog, blowing our whistle and then listening for the 
whistle of Underwriter, trying to keep at about the same 
distance from her, so as not to lose our convoy in the fog. 
And presently the fog lifted, but as it did the wind arose, 
and wiien morning broke we were pitching into a nasty 
choppy head-sea, in the midst of the Gulf Stream. 

The next two days were not pleasant. Our crew 
were largely landsmen, good mechanics, but not sailors. 
They promptly became seasick, not mildly indisposed, 
but deadly sick, many of them. The few who did not 
get sick had double duty thrust upon them, and had their 
hands full to keep things running. But they did nobly, 
accepting hours of extra watch without a murmer. We 
plunged and pitched and rolled along, wondering how 
long it would take us to get out of the Gulf Stream; as 
we were running across it at an angle it took us all of 
that day, which was Thursday, the seventh, and the 
next. Not a sail in sight; a few blackfish were sighted, 
and one shark, and several schools of porpoises, and on 
Friday afternoon the flying fish appeared. The weather 
did not moderate ; it became worse. All the hatches were 
battened down except the conning tower hatch. Below 
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the smell of cooking and of bilge water was every- 
where. On the afternoon of Friday two heavy green 
seas broke over the bridge, carrying away the weather 
clothes, splitting a few of the hatch gratings, and drench- 
ing the two men on watch. Fortunately the two men had 
a good hold on the bridge railings, or they might have 
been washed overboard. This was hint enough that it 
was time to go below. The rest of that afternoon we 
steered from the interior of the boat, where it was dry 
and safe, even if smelly with all hatches closed. 

Even seasickness has an end. On Saturday the wind 
began to subside, and the choppy seas gave way to a long 
swell through which Salmon made her way more easily. 
The sick ones began to appear on the bridge, looking 
rather foolish, and very thankful. For the first time 
since the day of sailing the cooks began to do a normal 
business. The flying fish became more numerous, and 
on the waves w^e saw the pink sails of the nautilus. Three 
days of sailing South had perceptibly raised the sun, 
whose rays beat down upon us with an almost tropical 
warmth. The breeze which blew to us from the Ber- 
mudas dead ahead and not so many miles away, was 
mild and springlike, quite different from the soggy damp- 
ness of the Gulf Stream. As night drew on we began 
to watch for the first glimpse of Gibbs Hill Light, al- 
though we knew that we could not sight it much before 
one in the morning. The calculations of our navigator 
were justified. At about a quarter of one the loom of the 
light was sighted in the sky, and promptly at one the light 
itself was seen on the horizon. We changed course to 
the Northeast to avoid the reefs that stretch out some 
fifteen miles to the west of the islands, and shortly after 
picked up the light on St. Davids Head. Then it was 
that the navigator had something of a shock. He sighted 
a third light, although there are but two upon the islands. 
The mystery solved itself a few minutes later, when the 
morning star arose in the East. The sea was as calm as 
the day we left the States. The sun, already very strong at 
six o'clock, pierced deep into the peculiar whitey-green 
water, of amazing clearness, where we could dimly 
make out the coral rocks below. The white barracks of 
the garrison at the north end of St. George Island were 
quite close when we picked up the pilot who took us 
through the tortuous channel between the reefs and the 
west side of the island to quarantine. There we were 
not detained long, and before nine o'clock we were 
tied up at the dock in Hamilton, making inquiries about 
the customs and the cable office. 

I suppose that Bermuda has been described often 
enough, so that a description from me would be super- 
fluous. Of course it is known principally as a Winter re- 
sort, and a few Americans see it in the Summer. Yet 
it is very pleasant even in the middle of July, no hotter 
than many of our own seaport towns, and we much 
enjoyed the three days' interlude between the trip down 
and the trip back. Fortunately there was but little work 
to be done on the boat, only a few gaskets to be renewed 
on the engines, and gasolene to be taken aboard for 
the return trip. Consequently we had considerable time 
for rest ashore, which was welcome, for we had most of 
us not had much chance for sleep on the way down. But 
I, for one, got less sleep ashore than might have been ex- 
pected. There were too many other things to do. I 
am not going to tell what they were. Probably they 
would be of less interest to others than to me, and they 
had no connection with submarine boating, which is 
the theme of this rambling account, if it has one. Let 



Salmon at Bermvacla. Vle-w of Bridge from tHe Bo'W 

it suffice to say, then, that we arrived in Hamilton on 
Sunday, that we spent three very pleasant days ashore, 
and that on Wednesday morning at nine we sailed on 
the return to Quincy. 

The day that we left was as perfect as the day we 
arrived. In fact, all the days we saw at Bermuda were 
perfect. The same pilot that brought us in took us out ; 
oflF St. Davids Head we dropped him, and proceeded 
North over the glassy sea. Presently the wind again 
rose, and the sea became choppy, and the scenes of the 
trip down began to repeat themselves. Not, however, to 
the same extent, for the crew had become somewhat 
seasoned, and the weather was not quit€ as rough. There 
were some scenes that were amusing to the onlookers, 
though serious enough, I suppose, to the victims. One 
poor fellow, lying on his air mattress on the slippery bat- 
tery deck, sick as a dog, had an extra severe roll throw 
him oflF his mattress, which promptly took charge and 
slid across to the other side of the boat. He never moved 
nor opened his eyes, but merely said, "Fm not coming 
after you. You'll come back." When the return roll 
brought the mattress back, he climbed upon it and re- 
sumed his stupor. 

The return trip was similar to that down. Same 
old Gulf Stream, same choppy sea, not quite so high, 
perhaps, but just about as uncomfortable, and same old 
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fog, but more of it. The fog appeared on Friday night, 
early in the evening. At first it was rather thin, and 
showed signs of breaking away, but as night came on, 
it grew thicker, and for fear of losing our convoy, we 
took a line from her. We bated to do it, for we wanted 
to make the whole trip with no assistance from the tug. 
But there was the chance, which the builders could not 
afford to take, of losing the insurance in case Salmon 
became separated from her convoy and was lost. So 
we unwillingly took a tow-line, and proceeded inglori- 
ously on our way. Fogs are not pleasant under the most 
favorable circumstances, and they are far from pleasant 
when you are tied up to the end of a tow-line, where 
you can't maneuver, with nothing but a dinky little air 
whistle for a fog-signal that makes about as much noise 
as a good healthy boy blowing on an empty bottle. This 
fog was, however, more accommodating than most, for 
just as we approached Nantucket Shoals Lightship it 
lifted long enough to allow us to take bearings from her 
and lay a course for Highland Light on Cape Cod. Then 
again the fog settled down, thicker than before, so 
thick we could not see a hundred yards. Morning began 
to break, but the light revealed nothing. Even Under- 
writer, wliich was at the end of a very short line, was out 
of sight. We were passing over fishing grounds, but 



only once did we see any fishermen. About fi\c o'clock 
on the morning of Saturday we suddenly sighted two 
dories, right close aboard. The men in them were stand- 
ing up watching with astonishment the strange craft 
that had come to them through the fog. As the sun 
became higher it began to pierce through the fog, and 
by nine it was almost clear again. We had expected to 
make Boston in the afternoon, but gasolene was lacking, 
due to our losing some overboard. So we put into 
Provincetown, at the end of Cape Cod, for more. Being 
from a foreign port we had to go through the customs 
and quarantine, but before the evening was over we had 
our gasolene, and were ready for the run to the works 
of the builders at Quincy on the morrow. 

The run from Provincetown to Quincy we made in 
great style. We speeded up the engines, and made about 
iiJ/2 knots. It was Sunday, and the harbor all the way 
in from Boston Light was covered with pow'er boats 
and small sailing yachts. From them all we received 
warm salutes, and several followed us up to tne works 
at Quincy. Before we came to the drawbridge at Quincy 
Point we stopped the engines and proceeded under the 
motors to the dock. The trip was over, and most of 
us, I think, were glad. It was safe enough, as I said 
before, but it was not comfortable. B. R. D. 
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GOLD CHALLENGE CUP RACES 



VIERALDED as the premier races of the year the 
* * Annual Gold Challenge Cup races of the American 
Power Boat Association, recently held at Alexandria Bay, 
X. Y., proved a fizzle in every sense of the word. Re- 
ports that eight magnificent powerful speeders, groomed 
to the last speck, were daily doing tryouts in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 per caused a rush of talent to the historic 
St. Lawrence, but alas for their hopes, the press agents 
had put another one over, and after a broken crank-shaft, 
a few busted cyHnders, a disqualification and a lost-in-the 
woods rumor had been run down, the mighty squadron 
of America's best dwindled down to Dixie III (for some 
reason still called Dixie II), Squaw, Skipper and Skit. 

Dixie lasted three days and ran as consistently as 
usual; Squaw ran the first day and again the last day; 
Skipper failed to complete one race and Skit ran tw-o 
days ; a fine record ; only four of the eight to get going 
at all, and only one of these covered the course three 
days in succession. For a locality so replete with wealthy 
men and so full of enthusiastic power-boatmen as this 
section of the Thousand Islands the exhibition was, to 
say the least, decidedly tame ; but as the trophy will now 
go to another section of the river we may hope for bet- 
ter results next year. 

Last year Dixie defended the cup for the Thousand 
Islands Y. C, but this year was sold and the new owner, 
although a member of the club, elected to enter from the 
Frontenac Y. C. The defending club naming Squaw, 
a Crane-designed craft very similar to Dixie, with Sim- 
plex engines, as the defending boat. When her owners 
allowed her to run she did very well and, in the opinion 
of many, would, with a little more power, cause Dixie 
to be extended to her limit. Skipper is a 40-footer of the 
normal type and Skit, which carried the hopes of Og- 



densburg, the home of the various Chips of history, was 
a hydro or rather monoplane built from the lines of Viper 
described in The Rudder during the past few months. 
With the exception of the fact that the craft was length- 
ened four feet and slightly improved aft, she is identical 
with the original Viper. Unfortunately Mr. Leighton 
only had thirty days to build boat and engine, and she 
wanted about thirty more days of tuning up. Before 
the races, according to her owner, she did better than 
32 miles per hour, but troubles which didn't come singly 
put her out of the running, and while she added much 
to the spectacular side of the regatta she never was a 
serious contender. 

The races were held over the old course from Alex- 
andria Bay down the river, and three circuits were sup- 
posed to represent a distance of 32 statute miles. The 
three days' racing was started on August 4th, and on ac- 
count of a brisk wind which blew down the course the 
first race was postponed and the craft did not get off 
until 6 p. m. The spectators meanwhile, who could only 
see the best part of the course, voiced their disgust in 
no uncertain terms. Finally at 5:55 p. m. the prepara- 
tory gun was fired and at 6 p. m. they were oflF for a fair 
to middling start. Dixie, steered by her owner, impatient 
apparently at the delay, humped her back a trifle and 
decided the final result of the racing, barring accidents, 
in just about 30 seconds after the start. The uninitiated 
held their breath for another 19 minutes until Dixie shot 
around for the first circuit followed by Squaw about a 
minute later, with Skipper two minutes behind her, and 
Skit away back ; but after this thrill the small boys were 
back to mumblepeg, and so far as any real interest was 
concerned the great races were over. A few poor souls 
**guessed that maybe Dixie would break down," but she 
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went about her business as usual, and on the second lap 
was slightly over a minute in the lead of Squaw, with 
Skit last and Skipper stopped down the course. At 
6:57:14 Dixie crossed the line, winner of the first race 
of the series, having covered the course of 32 statute 
miles in 57 minutes 14 seconds, with Squaw just exactly 
one minute behind; the unfortunate Skit, with the re- 
doubtable Charlie Fauth working like mad on the ma- 
chine, some iGyi minutes in the rear. 

The second day brought forth only Dixie and Skit, 
while Squaw, the only craft capable of making an in- 
teresting race with Dixie, lay snugly in her boathouse be- 
cause the course was too ruffled to permit of her running- 
For two rounds Dixie played with Skit until on the 
final circuit the little boat was put out of business on 
account of drenched ignition, and Dixie finished majes- 
tically alone, her dash across the line bringing forth about 
three weak toots and a few sad-voiced cheers. 

On the last day, Saturday, quite a crowd of spec- 
tators' boats appeared on the course and by way of 
variety Squaw came out, while Skit, still suffering from 
acute indigestion of the commutator, remained ashore, 
Skipper being still oflF the scene. Promptly at four the 
procession started and both craft completed the course 
without accident, incident or enthusiasm; a little diver- 
sion being caused by one tiller of the soil, down for the 
day, who walked absentmindedly oflf the end of the 
wharf. 



Given the same power as Dixie III, Squaw would 
have provided some prime racing, but the result was 
never in doubt and the cup went to Frontenac. Dixie 
thus enjoying the unique distinction of having defended 
the cup for the Thousand Islands Y. C. last year, and 
winning it from the club this year. 

SUMMARY 

AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION 

Gold Challenge Cup Races 

August 4, 5, 6, 1910. Start 6 P. M. Distance, 32 Miles 

First Day, Start 6 P. M. 



Boat 


First Round Second Round Finish Elapsed Time 

H. M. S. H. M. S. H. SI. S. H. M. S. 


Poin 


Skipper 


6:21:53 Did not finish 




Dixie III 


6:19:04 6:38:21 6:57:14 0:57:14 


4 


Skit 


6:25:11 6:50:20 7:15:45 1:15:45 


2 


Squaw 


6:20:00 6:39:28 6:58:26 0:58:26 
Second Day, Start 4 P. M. 


3 


Skipper 


Did not start 




Dixie III 


4:21:24 4:4-2:50 5:04:20 1:04:20 


4 


Skit 


4:24:35 4:48:48 Did not finish 


I 


Squaw 


Did not start 

Third Day, Start 4 P. M. 




Skipper 


Did not start 




Dixie III 


4:i9:.i2 4:38:39 4:57:^ 0:57:20 


4 


Skit 


Did not start 




Squaw 


4:19:28 4:38:50 4:57:30 0:57:30 


3 


Total Points: Dixie III 12, Squaw 6, Skit 3 
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THE RESISTANCE OF POWER BOATS AND A 
METHOD or MEASURING SAME 

Seth G. Malby 



there is encountered a 
relative motion. This 



HE object of this thesis is to 
show something about the re- 
sistance of power boats and to 
develop a method to measure 
this resistance. The subject 
can conveniently be divided 
into three parts. First, resist- 
ance in general as applied to 
ships ; second, resistance as 
applied to power boats, and 
third, the method of measuring 
same. 

Where there is relative 
motion between solids or fluids 
in contact with one another, 
force which tends to resist this 
force is known as resistance. 
When a block of wood slides over a surface of iron it 
encounters air resistance as also the resistance due to 
the contact of the wood and the iron. This retarding 
force is due to the intermingling of the molecules of the 
air and the wood in one case and of those of the wood 
and iron in the other. When a ship moves through the 
water it encounters a force tending to retard its motion 
and to finally reduce its velocity to zero ; this is due to 
the intermingling of the molecules of the parts of the 
ship with the air and also to the intermingling of the 
molecules of the submerged part of the ship with the 
molecules of the water. If. however, the immersed body 
is at rest all the forces acting on the body are normal, 
the resultant of the horizontal forces h equal to zero 
and the resultant of the vertical ones must equal the 
weight of the body. With the body at rest, therefore, 
w^e encounter no resistance. As we are to study the 
forces tending to retard a body we must have relative 
motion and therefore we will assume hereafter that 
relative motion exists between the ship and the water. 
When such motion arises the surface forces undergo 
marked changes in both magnitude and character. The 
normal pressures are more or less changed in amount 
and distribution and, in addition, tangential forces, 
which were entirely absent when the body was at rest, 
are now called into existence. In consequence the hori- 
zontal resultant is no longer zero, but a certain amount 
R, the e(|ual of which must be constantly applied in 
the direction of motion if uniform movement is to be 
maintained. The entire vertical resultant must of course 
e(|ual the weight. This resultant, however, may be 
considered as made up of two parts, one due to motion, 
the other due to the statical buoyance of the portion 
immersed. The sum of these two will ecjual the weight. 
Hence when in motion tiie statical buoyancy will not 

Note— The above thesis is the prooerty of Cornell University. 



in general be the same either in amount or distribution 
as for the condition of rest. 

The amount and distribution of the surface forces 
depends upon first, for the body, (a) the geometrical 
form and dimensions of the immersed portion, and (b) 
the character of the surface in contact with the fluid; 
second, for the liquid, (a) its density, and (b) its vis- 
cosity; and third, the relative motion. 

The resistance as encountered by ships may be di- 
vided into three parts; first, we have the frictional re- 
sistance or the resistance due to the friction of the water 
on the surface of the shell; second, the eddy-making 
resistance. If we tow a blunt piece of wood through 
still water there will be noticed in the front and rear 
of the piece that there will be regions in which the 
water will be in a violent state of agitation. These re- 
gions are known as eddies and it has been noticed that 
for this case the water has no well-defined direction. 
Third, we have the wave-making resistance or the re- 
sistance due to the formation of waves. The air re- 
sistance may be neglected as far as the normal type of 
boat is concerned. 

Taking up the frictional resistance, we find that this 
|>henonema depends upon the following: first, the area 
of the immersed surface; second, its nature; third, its 
length; fourth, the density of the water; fifth, the 
velocity. 

Let F equal the frictional resistance, A the area of 
the wetted surface, V the speed, f equal the coefficient 
depending upon the nature and length of the surface, 
then in general F equals fAV^°. It has been experi- 
mentally determined that the resistance varies directly 
as the density of the fluid. 

Considering the eddy-making resistance, we have al- 
ready seen its general character, and while it is prob- 
able that it follows no general law it may be assumed 
to vary directly as the sc|uare of the velocity ; but it will 
vary in amount according to the shape of the ship and 
the general character of the underwater body. Thus a 
ship which has the full stern and thick stern-post will 
experience this form of resistance to a much greater 
extent than a vessel with a fine stern and stern-post and 
rudder of moderate thickness. It is possible to reduce 
this resistance to a minimum by paying special attention 
to the appendages in the form of rudders, stern-posts, 
etc., and to the endings of the vessel. 

We will now take up the wave-making resistance. 
A completely submerged body moving at any given speed 
will only experience resistance due to the surface fric- 
tion and eddy-making provided the body is sufficiently 
immersed ; but with a body moving at the surface such 
as we are to deal with, the resistance due to the forma- 
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tion of waves becomes an important factor, especially at 
high speed. Suppose we immerse a body far under the 
surface and water is caused to move past this body at 
a certain speed. The particles of water will move past 
the body in certain lines, which we will call stream 
lines. Ahead of the body these lines will be straight, 
but as they move up to the body and pass the lines 
will be diverted from' their course and will again be- 
come parallel after the body. We can imagine these 
stream lines making up the boundaries of stream 
tubes in each of which the same particles of water will 
flow throughout the operation. Now as the stream lines 
approach the body they broaden, and consequently the 
particles of water slacken speed. Abreast of the body 
the streams are constricted and there is a consequent 
increase in speed, and at the rear of the body the streams 
again broaden with a decrease of speed. Water flowing 
in the way described, any increase of speed is accom- 
panied with a decrease in pressure; and any decrease in 
speed is accompanied with an increase of pressure. We 
may say, therefore, first, there is a broadening of all 
stream lines and attendant decrease of speed and conse- 
quent excess of pressure near both ends of the body ; and 
second, there is a narrowing of the stream lines with 
attendant excess of speed and consequent decrease of 
pressure along the middle of the body. It will be noticed 
that the variations of velocity and pressure must neces- 
sarily become less as we go farther away from the side 
of the body. A long way off the stream lines will be 
parallel. A body with frictionless water moving past it 
does not experience any resultant force tending to move 
it in the direction of motion. Passing from the hypothet- 
ical case to that of the vessel on the surface of the 
water, we will see that the water is free from all forces 
except the atmospheric pressure and any excess of pres- 
sure at the bow and the stern shows itself by the ele- 
vation of the water at the bow and the stern, and the 
decrease of pressure along the sides shows itself by 
the depression of the water along the sides. Observa- 
tions show that there are two separate and distinct series 
of waves caused by the motion of the ship through the 
water : first, at the bow, and second, at the stern. Each 
of these series of waves consists of, first, a series of di- 
verging waves the crests of which slope aft and a series 
of transverse waves whose crests are nearly perpen- 
dicular to the center line of the ship. As the speed of the 
ship increases the diverging waves become larger and 
consequently represent a greater amount of resistance. 
The transverse waves show themselves along the side of 
the ship by the crests and troughs. The length of these 
waves, that is, the distance between crests, bears a 
definite relation to the speed of the boat. This relation 
is that the length of the wave varies as the square of the 
speed at which the boat is traveling. It will be seen 
that as the speed of the boat increases, the length from 
crest to crest of the accompanying series of transverse 
waves increases very rapidly. Carrying the wave re- 
sistance farther, we see that for certain lengths we 
get a coinciding of the bow and of the stern waves. 
When the crest of the bow wave coincides with the crest 
of the stern wave the wave-making resistance is at its 
maximum, and when the crest of the bow-wave series 
coincides with the troughs of the stern-wave series the 
wave-making is at a minimum. These three constitute 
the divisions of resistance as a whole. 

To Mr. William Froude is due the credit for a 
greater share of our knowledge of the resistance and 
propulsion of ships. In 1871 he towed H.M.S. Grey- 



hound behind H.M.S. Active. A boom was rigged out 
from the side of Active and a tow-line attached to the 
end of this boom; this arrangement was necessary so 
that Greyhound would not be aflfected by the wake of 
Active. Active was run at various speeds and the tow- 
line pull measured by means of a dynamometer. In this 
way a speed-resistance curve was gotten for Greyhound. 

We have before used the term speed but not the 
term corresponding speed. The law of corresponding 
speed is that in comparing similar ships with one an- 
other and ships with models, the speeds must be pro- 
portional to the square root of their lineal dimensions. 
Also we have the law of comparison, which is as fol- 
lows : if the Hnear dimensions of a vessel be m times the 
dimensions of the model and the resistance of the lat- 
ter at speed Vi, Vg, V3, etc., are Ri, Rn, R3, etc., then, 
at corresponding speeds of the ship Vi^m, Vg^m, 
VjVm, etc., the resistance of the ship will be Rjm*, Rgm', 
Rgm^. In passing from the model to the ship there is a 
correction to be made because of the diflferent effect of 
the water on the longer length. The law of comparison 
strictly applies to resistance other than frictional; that 
is, to the residual resistance. 

To prove the law of comparison Mr. Froude made 
a model of Greyhound and measured the resistance by 
means of a dynamometer. The model was towed at 
speeds corresponding to the speeds of the boat in an ex- 
perimental tank and a speed resistance curve gotten. Us- 
ing the above laws it was found that the resistance other 
than frictional obeyed the laws of comparison; that is, 
that this resistance varied directly as the mass at cor- 
responding speeds. Frictional resistance may be 
expressed by the formula F=fAV", as explained be- 
fore. F equals the resistance in pounds, f is the fric- 
tional coefficient depending upon the nature of the sur- 
face and the length, A is the area in square feet, and 
V is the speed in knots and if Froude*s coefficients of 
friction are used n=: 1.825. Using this formula for the 
frictional resistance and the law of comparison for 
other than frictional resistance, the curve of the boat was 
found to coincide with the curve deduced from the re- 
sults of the experiments on the model. Other experi- 
menters afterward made similar tests and have proved 
beyond a doubt that the laws are correct. A curve of 
Mr. Froude*s coefficient for various lengths may be 
found in the following table. These coefficients were 
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Froude's Coefficients of Friction for Various Len^tHs 

determined by experiments on planes of the lengths as 
given except for the longer ones, which were gotten by 
producing the curve. Sheet Xo. 1 gives Mr. Tidman^s 
results for the coefficient of friction and the exponent 
of the speed for use with the coefficient. 

For the same ship, supposing the mass equal to m, V 
equal one speed and V^ some other speed, then R, the 
resistance at V, would vary directly as the square of 
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SHeet No. 1 

R__mV- 
the speed, or 7; ~~ ; m will cancel and we will have 

Rj m V/ 

the resistance varying directly as the square of the speed. 
By reference to any of the curves plotted it will be seen 
that this law does not hold for all speeds, we cannot 
calculate the resistance of the ship by any simple for- 
mula and must therefore resort to experiment to de- 
termine resistance for the various speeds. 

Now that we have informed ourselves of what con- 
stitutes the resistance of a vessel, what practical use 
can be made of this information? If R equals the 
resistance of a ship and V equals the speed in feet per 
minute, then the H.P. necessary to drive the hull at speed 

RV 
V will be ZZT . This is known as the E.H.P. We have 
ooO 

the I. H.P. of the engines of the ship from the indicator 

P L a n 
card, and formula I.H.P.= , where P equals 

mean effective pressure, in the cylinder, L equals the 
length of the stroke in feet, a equals the area of the 
piston in square inches, (supposing that the M.E.P. 
is in pounds per square inch), and n equals the revolu- 
tions per minute. The I. H.P. in being transmitted to 
the propeller suffers some loss due to friction, etc. 
The I.H.P. minus the frictional losses in H.P. equals 
the B.H.P. The B.H.P. is transmitted to the propeller; 
there are losses of the B.H.P. in the propeller, and 
E.H.P. equals B.H.P. minus the losses in the propeller 



in n.P. The ratio of the E.H.P. to the I.H.P. is known 
as the propulsive coefficient. 

Having seen just what the resistance is and the 
laws governing same, we will try and investigate the 
resistance as applied to power boats. As far as the 

regular form boat is concerned, very rarely is a — ratio 

N L 

of 3.2 exceeded, and the most common ratio is in the 
region of .9—1. These small power boats sometimes 
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have a "TT" ratio of 5.5 to 6, so it will be seen that we 

are far out of the range of the regular boat form, and 
it would be quite natural if we found some things 
which do not agree with the usual practice. 

Experiments were made on four different models, 
namely, the standard model, lines on sheet No. 3, curve 
on curve sheet No. 3 ; model No. 1, lines on sheet No. 
2, curve on curve sheet No. 2 ; model No. 2, lines on 
sheet No. 5, curve on curve sheet No. 5; model No. ^ 
curve on curve sheet No. 4, lines on sheet Nos. 4 and 4a. 
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By examination of the lines of the standard model 
it will be seen that the keel is straight, that she is 
fairly fine forward, and that the coefficient of the after 
water plane is in the neighborhood of unity, that is, 
in taking the widest part of the water plane aft and 
multiplying this by J^ of the length and then dividing 
the actual area of the water plane by this amount, we 
will get 1. She has a slight flare forward and a tumble- 
home aft. The bottom forms a plane which is the 
shape of a triangle forward and a rectangle aft. On 
plate No. 7, model No. 1, is the photograph of a stan- 
dard 5-foot model. On plate No. 8, model No. 8, is the 
photograph of the 3-foot standard model. By reference 
to the speed resistance curve it will be seen that the 
resistance increases at a less rate than the ratio of the 
square of the speed up to 10 knots. From 10 to 11 
knots the resistance is directly as the square of the 
speed, and from 11' to 13 knots at a greater rate than 
the square of the speed. In the region of about 13 
knots the boat is in a period of instability and we get 
a decided drop in the resistance due to the rising of 
the boat caused by the excessive speed. After this 
point is once passed it will be seen that the rate of 
increase is again reduced. The resistance increasing 
about as the ratio of V to the 1.2 power. This propor- 
tional rise in resistance may be seen best by reference 
to the curve plotted on log paper; this will be found 
on curve sheet No. 8. As to the performance of the 
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model on trial if loaded parallel to the L.W.L. at rest, the 
model would begin to trim badly by the bow at a speed 
of 9.5 knots and would finally disappear under the sur- 
face of the water at a speed of 10 knots. If trimmed by 
the stern it did not seem to affect the resistance for the 
lower speeds, and instead of trimming by the bow the 
model would trim more and more by the stern until the 
speed of 13 knots was reached. At this speed the boat 
rises bodily out of the water so that she seemed to have 
about one-half of her displacement at rest. The bow 
wave for the lower speeds is of a hollow character, 
that is, it is very thin and seems to come up and then 
lap over in an easy curve. This wave continues to 
augment as the speed rises until about 12.5 knots and 
then the wave changes from the hollow character to one 
of solid water of much less magnitude. As to the trim. 
At a speed of 5 knots the model begins to trim by the 
stern more and more as the speed is increased, but at 
a speed of 13 knots the boat tends to trim slightly by 
the bow and this condition is maintained for the higher 
speeds. 

The cause of the boat sinking at a speed of 10 
knots when trimmed parallel to the L.W.L. when at 
rest is, that at this point the bow wave, having reached a 
considerable magnitude and the boat trimming badly by 
the stern, she is just balanced on the top of this bow 
wave. As the speed increases a little and the wave 
moves farther aft equilibrium is destroyed and the boat 
simply topples over on the top of this wave and sinks. 
As to the cause of the boat rising hardly a suitable ex- 
planation can be given. There are many theories on the 
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subject, but the phenomenon does not seem to be well 
understood. The case is probably analogous to the 
case of a skipping stone; but about this point we are 
not sure. The boat probably has reached such a speed 
that the vertical component of the resistance, having 
assumed some magnitude, forces the boat out of the 
water a distance corresponding to the value of the 
vertical component. A theory often advanced is that 
in this region of rising, which is known as the critical 
speed, a film of air is introduced between the surface 
of the boat and the water and then we have the boat 
running on a cushion of air with much decreased re- 
sistance. The first one of the two above mentioned 
theories seems to be the most plausible, however, and 
with this rise it will be noted that the resistance at the 
point of the critical speed seemingly is reduced con- 
siderably. About this point the author is in doubt. No 
doubt there is a proportional drop in the resistance, that 
is, the tendency of the curve is to bend over; but 
whether we get a sudden drop is a point of consider- 
able doubt. With the rise of the boat we should get a 
reduced wetted surface and hence a lower frictional 
resistance. As this forms a greater part of the re- 
sistance, the total resistance should drop. The point 
in doubt is whether this change takes place suddenly or 
is gradual in character. For some models the drop is 
sudden, in others gradual, and in others not noted at 
all. This boat is just in between the two extremes. 
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and from the results of the experiments it would seem 
as if there was a rather sharp bending over of the 
curve but not the abrupt drop. 

We have a different phenomenon occurring in model 
No. 1. Lines on sheet No. 2, curve on curve sheet No. 
2. photograph No. 2 on plate No. 7. It will be seen 
from the lines that the outer water body has the same 
general characteristics as the standard model. How- 
ever, the underwater body is quite different. The keel 
is straight to about amidships and then gradually runs 
up so that there is just a slight draught at the stem. 
It is noticeable also that this model has little plane 
surface at the bottom, only a little at the stern, and 
that she is rather narrow on the water-line as compared 
with the standard model aft of the midship section. The 
design of the boat plays a large part in the character 
of the resistance for high speed. This is shown to ad- 
vantage on the resistance curve of the 5-foot model 
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but better on the 3-foot model curve. This is given 
on curve sheet No. 6. 

The character of the curve is similar to that of the 
standard for the lower speed, the percentage rise being 
about the same in both cases. This is seen best from 
the curve plotted on curve sheet No. 9. A better com- 
parison of the two models will be found from the re- 
sult of the tests on the 3-foot models. The curve for the 
3- foot model of the standard will be found on curve 
sheet No. 7. We get in both cases a region of instability 
about at a speed of 8 knots. The region of instability 
is marked by a wide scattering of the points. Model 
No. 1 on trial showed a general instability from a speed 
of G knots up. From the character of the form of the 
boat, if she were heeled a little, it will be seen that she 
would offer more plane surface to the water than if 
she were kept on even keel ; that is, for the lower speeds 
before she had taken a very decided trim by the stern 
if she were heeled a little she would have a tendency 
to plane on the surface presented to the water more 
readily than if she w*ere kept on even keel. This is 
exactly what happened. When the boat was kept on 
even keel she showed a higher resistance for the same 
speed than when allowed to take her own course and 
heel either to port or starboard. The phenomenon of 
heeLng was noticed both on the 5- foot and 3- foot 
models. At a speed of 8.5 knots the forward part of the 
keel of the model was running well out of the water, so 
that the surface which would be effective at lower speeds 
had become ineffective and the model planed on the flat 
bottom aft and ran on a straight keel. By reference to 
the curve we see that the curve is well defined above 
this period of instability and the model was by obser- 
vation seen to be in a much more stable state than for 
a speed in the region of 8 knots. 

As to the wave formation and trim. This model 
began to trim by the stern in the region of 6 knots and 
the bow wave was similar to the one thrown by the 
standard model at this speed, but as the velocity was in- 
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creased the model trimmed more and more by the 
stern until about one-half of her keel was running out 
of the watei. The wave in the region of 8 knots had 
a tendency to follow the curve of the boat, that is the 
tumble home and finally to lodge in the stern. As the 
speed went up the wave had more of a tendency to flat- 
ten out and its height to rise very rapidly until at a 
speed of about 12.5 knots (not plotted in the curve) the 
wave was approximately t\yo feet in height. This height 
was not accurately measured, but this represents a fairly 
close approximation. At the very higher speeds the 
tendency of the model was to trim more and more by 
the stern and for the bow wave to become higher and 
higher. 

Comparing the resistance of this model w4th the 
standard as to quantity we find that the resistance for 
model No. 1 is less for the lower speeds and greater for 
the higher. This is as would be expected, as the stand- 
ard model has a greater wetted surface and the plane 
bottom does not become an important factor in the re- 
sistance until the higher speeds are reached. We see 
also that the curve of this boat has a tendency to 
straighten out but not to reverse its curvature. There- 
fore, we can say that the standard is the better boat for 
higher speeds ; model No. 1 a better one for low speeds. 

We have now to examine the different kinds of 
boat. Model No. 3, lines on sheet No. 4 and 4a, curve 
on curve sheet No. 4 and photograph No. 3 on plate 
No. 7. This boat is commonly known as the step 
hydroplane. By reference to the lines we see that for 
one- half of her length forward the V section is em- 
ployed while aft of the step we have the regular plane 
section. This boat is very wide for her length and of a 
rather extraordinary form. It was the idea of the de- 
signer that the forward part of the boat would em- 
body the advantages of the regular form of vessel ; that 
is, it would go through a sea without pounding badly 
and that in the after portion we would get the advan- 
tages of the plane bottom and proportional decrease 
in the resistanc^e at the higher speed. The curve for 
this boat is found on curve sheet No. 4 and the curve 
plotted on log paper on curve sheet No. 10. The slope of 
the curve of this boat is much steeper than those of the 
models previously examined, also it shows a greater re- 
sistance for the same speed than the other two; this 
was probably caused by the greater corresponding dis- 
placement and greater wetted surface. 

This model on trial seemed to be very stable, prob- 
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ably due to the large expanse of area aft, but proved 
to be a very wet boat, necessitating bailing after each run 
for speeds above 5 knots. The wave formation at the 
lower speeds was very peculiar. There were four dis- 
tinct sets, one from the bow, one from the terminations 
of the forward sections, one from the beginning of the 
after sections, and another series at the stern. As the 
speed was increased, all of the waves except the bow 
wave were obliterated and this one had the characteristic 
feature of submerging the stern. At about a speed of 
9 knots the boat lifted bodily so that she seemed to be 
resting on the after part of the forward body and upon 
the after part of the after body, the body between the 
step and a considerable distance back was not in con- 
tact with the water at all; this was caused by the 
excessive speed and the water not having time to fill 
up this portion of the trough made by the model in pass- 
ing through the water. The gradual decrease in- the 
slope of the curve is well shown and also the sudden 
drop corresponding to the rise of the model: The trim 
was first by the stern, which increased slightly as the 
speed increased until about 9 knots, when the boat 
rose and trimmed slightly by the bow. This is what 
was noticed in the case of the standard model at the 
critical speed. This type of boat can hardly be called 
a success and the curve and performance is given simply 
to illustrate the sudden drop in resistance, and also be- 
cause several boats have been built along just these lines 
and have shown great speed with but little power. 
These boats, however, have been of very short length 
and with their excessive speed they tend to jump from 
wave to wave, which results in severe pounding, and 
which in time tends to disrupt the structure and the boat 
fails on this account. Another point to be noticed on the 
resistance curve of this model is that the resistance tends 
to rise very rapidly after the critical speed is once 
passed, and it is doubtful whether any great gain has 
been made in getting a seemingly large drop at the 
critical speed because of the great increase after the 
critical speed has been passed. 
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We now have one more type of boat to investigate. 
Model No. 2, lines on sheet No. 5, resistance curve on 
curve sheet No. 5, photograph No. 2 on plate No. 8. 
This boat was called by her designer a cruiser, but 
she can hardly be called a cruiser as far as the name 
is meant to apply as regards power boats. Cruisers are 
usually meant to mean power boats having the usual 
type of form common to larger boats and yachts, that is, 
with fine bows and sterns. However, there are some 
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features of this boat which are well worth investigating. 
By reference to the lines it will be seen that she is 
flared for nearly the whole of her length but tumbles 
home aft. The underwater body is somewhat peculiar, 
being a wedge far forward and running into circular 
section and then concave aftermost sections. This con- 
cavity was probably made to make room for the pro- 
peller, so as to provide a tunnel for the flow of the 
water to the propeller, and not with the idea that it 
had any especial advantages as to resistance. 
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This model on trial proved to be a very dry and 
smooth-running boat. The change in the trim, the 
magnitude of the bow wave and the instability were 
not excessive, and above all this was the only model 
tried which was perfectly dry at the very high speeds, 
except one model which is so different from this one 
that they cannot well be compared. This feature of 
the boat may be explained by the excessive flare given 
to the outer water body and by the fact that the coef- 
ficient of the after water plane is in the neighborhood 
of unity. This model shows no well-defined critical 
speed but did show a general period of instability as 
shown on the resistance curve. Comparing this model 
with model No. 1, we see that we get an almost exact 
reproduction of the resistance curve for the two boats. 
This model had a greater wetted surface than model No. 
1, hence greater frictional resistance. She showed less 
wave-making resistance, however, these differences 
tending to balance each other. The curved after sections 
of this model are not conclusive to planing action, which 
probably caused the resistance to continue to rise 
rapidly. This would make an ideal type of boat where 

V 
the ratio of ~7~ is not over 4. 
V L 
On plate No. 7, model No. 4 is shown. Neither 
the resistance curve or the performance offered anything 
new. This boat has the regular rounded sections for- 
ward while the sections aft are similar to the ones of the 
standard model. The bow wave thrown by this model is 
excessive and also has a tendency to submerge the stern. 
Model No. 3 on plate No. 8 might show some feature; 
the water-line at rest is a perfect wedge from the bow 
to the stern. The stern being the widest part. This boat 
was very smooth running and shows little wave-making 
resistance ; she is very unstable, however, and totally un- 
fit for the higher speeds. 
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Another boat with perfectly square sections was also 
tried, and the author regrets that the resistance curve 
can not be given here ; because of lack of time this could 
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not be determined with accuracy. Trials, however, 
showed this type of boat to be a much smoother-running 
model than any of the others previously tried. From 
other sources of information we find that for the higher 
speeds this type of boat shows from one-half to one- 
third less resistance than for the regular rounded sec- 
tions. All of the indications for minimum resistance 
point to the adoption of this form of underwater body 
and the test showed this to be true. This type of boat is 
dry; does not show excessive trim, and is stable at all 
speeds. There is, however, one drawback, and that is 
that with high speeds this boat will have a tendency to 
jump from wave to wave, and this might cause serious 
damage to the hull ; outside this bad feature a boat made 
along these lines would be ideal in every particular. 

Curve 11 is the resistance curve of a speed launch 
tried in the Washington tank and is plotted to show the 
change in the slope with the increase of speed. 

Some general principles may here be laid down as 

guides to be followed in the design of boats running at 

high speed. By high speed is meant where the ratio of 

V 
'-— is above 4. For the regular boat form first, we 

must have sufficient supporting area aft to make the boat 
stable; that is, the coefficient of the after water plane 
must be in the neighborhood of unity. It is better if this 
supporting area is flat instead of circular in section. The 
outer water body must be flared for a greater part of 
the length; this will make the boat dry, and boats 
having a plane aft must be trimmed at rest by the stern 
to prevent floundering caused by the toppling over on 
top of the bow wave. 

We have seen that planes are to be considered for 
high-speed power boats and we will develop the theory 
connected with same. This part of the resistance does 
not enter in as far as the regular form of boat is con- 
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cerned and was therefore neglected under the general 
discussion of resistance. On the basis of Raleigh's treat- 
ment we have the following:. 
R =: the total resistance in pounds. 
W =: weight lifted. 
A =: supporting plane area. 
P = the normal pressure =: w sec. 6, 
Fj T= frictional resistance of plane = fAV**^^ . 
F — - the horizontal component of Fj = fAV^*^* cos. ^^" 

sine 0, 
V := the speed of advance. 
Vj = the speed in the direction of the plane = V cos. 0. 



Then R 



W tan. ^ + F = W tan. + f AV^«" cos.' "^ i 



According to Raleigh P = 
P 



A V2 sine 6 



(1) 
but 



Hence A = 



(2) 



)V^»«cos.'« 



1.02G(.223 -f .175 sine 6 
W sec. 6, 

W sec. 6 (.229 -f -179 sine 6) 

V2 sine 
Substituting (2) in (1) we have R = 

W tan. + Wf sec. ^(.229 -f .179 sine 

V- sine 6 
= W [tan. 6 + f (.229 cot. $ cos. «^' + .179 cos.'-"')] 

The two above formulae are for large angles. For 
small angles cosine and sec. 6 equal approximately 1. 
Therefore, for small angles we may write 
_ W(.229 4- .179 sine ^) 
^ ■" V^^ sine 6 

and R = W [tan. 6 + f(.229 cot. 6 + .179] 

Y.175 

By similar course of reasoning R. E. Froude found 

.4.544 W 
for small angles that A = 



R = 



V- sme 6 
W(tan. + .4544 cot. 



6) 



V 



Suppose we take the case of the standard 5-foot 
model and see how the results of our experiment com- 
pare with this fundamental theory. It is necessary to 
make certain assumptions wdiich are only approximately 
correct. We will assume 6 = 3°, W = y^ the 
weight of the boat or 4.()25 lb, A = area of the wetted 
surface = 2.93 X 70% = 2.05, assuming 70% of the 
wetted surface effective as a plane. V is equal to 13.2 
knots, then according to Raleigh we find 

4.G25 (.229 + 1.79 X .0523 
A = i;5.2^ X .05234 = '^^'' ''^''^'^ ^""^ 

Assuming one-half of the underwater body out of water 
we have that A for the boat equals 2.05 X .»"> == 1.025 
square feet. From the formula we get that A = .165 
square feet. The results do not compare very closely, 
probably due to the quantities assumed. 

What we get from experimental results which seems 
to be borne out in practice is that for minirrium resistance 
the angle 6 should be in the neighborhood of 2^/^° 
or one in 21 or 22. Models of boats have been made and 
trier] with this angle of trim and found to have less re- 
sistance than at any other angle. These tests were made 
with models having a plane bottom. 



Compariftof of tc»uU» of 1«»t» ••7 




On curve sheet Xo. 12 will be found the resistance 
curve of the standard model gotten by three different 
methods : first, reduced from the results of the dynamo- 
meter tests of a 5-foot model ; second, 3-foot model com- 
pared with 5-foot standard using Colonel English's 
method; and third, 3-foot model against 5- foot model 
No. 1, using the same method. It will be seen that the 
curves compare very well and seemingly follow^ the law 
of comparison and the formula for frictional resistance 
up to the critical speed. After this point is passed it 
looks as if the resistance zcould vary directly as the 
mass at corresponding speeds, and a curve is so plotted 
making these assumptions. The curve as gotten from 
Washington did not have the points plotted, but the 
author was present when this boat was tried and he 
remembers that in the region of the critical speed 
the points were similar to the points gotten in the case 
of ^ur experiments. If the curve is not made to drop off 
suddenly but an average curve drawn through the 
points and the resistance assumed to vary as the 
mass at corresponding speeds, the resistance would 
probably compare very closely with our results. Then 
we can say that these boats follow the laws of com- 
portion up to the beginning of their critical speed, the 
proper correction being made for frictional resistance, 
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and that after and in the region of the critical speed 
they follow the laws of comparison direct. 

In curve No. 13 may be found the comparison of 
the tests on 3-foot model No. 1. It will be seen that the 
curves compare fairly well, but a better comparison is 
due to several causes, which will be given later. 

If we look back it will be found that we have 
covered most of the field in the matter of resistance as 
applied to power boats. There are, however, many 
more experiments to be done ; that is, we must have fur- 
ther proof that the resistance will vary directly as the 
mass at corresponding speeds for speeds above the crit- 
ical speed; we must find some means of steadying the 
boats in passing the critical speed and its effect on re- 
sistance. There are several interesting experiments to 
be performed but this is a little outside the work of this 
thesis. 

(To be Continued) 

w w ^ 

VIPER 

Below I shall answer as briefly as possible Mr. E. N. 
Bray's questions regarding Viper in the June Rudder. 

i. The weights of the various engines we used in 
Viper I and II were given in the first installment of my 
article, in The Rudder for March. Quoting from that 
article the engines were as follows : "a 3-h.p. four-stroke, 
heavy-duty engine, weighing 300 lb ; a 7-h.p., two-stroke, 
high-speed engine, weighing 275 lb ; a 12-h.p., two-stroke, 
high-speed engine, weighing 355 lb, and a 30-h.p., two- 
stroke, high-speed engine, weighing 500 lb." 

It is well to repeat these weights here, as the three 
last may serve as some sort of guide to the many amateurs 
who are building Vipers. It is, for instance, not well 
to install in a 20-foot Viper a 30-h.p. engine that weighs 
much more than 500 or 600 lb, and expect to get the best 
results out of the boat. That is, a 20-foot Viper to be 
driven to the best advantage by a 30-h.p. engine should 
not weigh more than about 1,400 lb in racing trim. This 
is based on our experience with Viper II. 

A fair number of the letters I have received showed 
that the prospective builders have a tendency to overlook 
the importance of reasonably light weight either in hull or 
engine. In the April Rudder I said : "Lightness will add 



to the speed of any type of boat, but, within reasonable 
limits, it will add less to the speed of a Viper than per- 
haps any other form." In a recent letter Mr. Bacon, of 
the Bath Marine Construction Company, confirms this 
statement from experience with their own Vipers. He 
says: "Weight does not seem to affect the speed of this 
boat as much as it does other speed models." 

But speed is not the only consideration. For a Viper 
to be a comfortable and seaworthy craft she must run in 
her proper trim, and this is of more importance at high 
speed than at low. But, as has been pointed out in the 
earlier articles, if she is overloaded for her power she 
will not run in her proper trim, but will rise too much 
by the bow, settle by the stern and show a "trident" wake, 
somewhat like the round-bilged racers of similar length. 
She still remains faster than the round-bilged craft of the 
same length, weight and power, but the tendency would 
be for her to pound in a chop. That is, she "Yarrow- 
Napiers." 

The photograph illustrates this condition very well. 
It is a picture of Viper II with the 30-h.p. engine in- 
stalled. The engine was working badly and there was a 
good deal of water aboard from a leaky rudder-port. The 
boat was running at probably from 22 to 22 J^ miles at the 
time the picture was taken, and though the exhibition 
was not as bad as at 20 or 21 miles, it was bad enough. 
It shows pretty well every fault these boats will develop 
when overloaded for their power. On the other hand, 
at 25 miles these defects cleared up. 

There is no reason that I have seen why a 20-foot 
Viper should not carry an engine weighing 1,000 lb pro- 
viding that it turns out power proportionate to its weight. 
The determination of the weight of an engine to be used 
in any particular case boils down to the employment of 
some formula that will consider available bottom area, 
power of engine and total weight of engine and hull, and 
which can only be evolved by experiment. In actual 
practice, as engines go in these days, perhaps a 20-foot 
Viper should not be powered with a machine weighing 
over 500 or 600 lb, which will leave a good margin for 
a hull of reasonable strength. 

2. Exact position of engine in boat. I purposely 
made no attempt to give this, as it must vary with each 
type of engine, as well as with every type of construction 
of boat and of engine installation. The position of shaft 
and the shaft angle are constant. Every builder will try 
to place his engine as low in the boat as is possible. With 
a crew and other weight that can be shifted about, the 
exact position of the center of gravity of the engine is 
unimportant. 

3. Concerning the position of the air-plates the same 
thing may be said. I described them as coming out to the 
sides of the boat 18 inches or so forward of the line where 
the bottom normally meets smooth water. This line 
will vary somewhat with diflFerent powers, and the posi- 
tion of the plates should be varied accordingly. 

4. The spray-boards are important in choppy or 
rough water at all speeds. These also were shown in one 
of the photographs in the March Rudder. The spray 
boards shown in the design published in the May Rudder 
are, I should say, in excellent proportion for use with 
ony power. Albert Hickman. 



PHoto of Viper at Speed wHen Ov^erloaded for 
Her Power 



We believe Mr. Hickman's observations regarding the 
proper trim of Viper to be absolutely correct as we had 
the same experience with a craft built from the lines. 

[Editor.] 
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A weeh-end cruise 

IN NEW ZEALAND WATERS 



^ " N a former article published 

in the March (1909) 
number, Auckland has 
been spoken of as the 
yachtsman's paradise, and 
very justly so, as in no 
part of the British domin- 
ions can the yachtsman 
get a more varied change 
of scene for his week-end 
cruise than in Auckland. 
Let us suppose that the 
owner of the yacht M. 
leaves off business at 12 
noon, and resides at 
Devonport, the Brigh- 
ton of Auckland. He will get the ferry steamer 
leaving the city, at 12:20, which will land him at the 
Victoria Wharf, Devonport, about 12:35 p. m. He pro- 
ceeds home, has his lunch, and by 2 p. m. his crew, pro- 
visions, etc., are aboard and he is ready to cast off his 
moorings, bound for one of the cruising grounds or 
rendezvous, particulars and pictures of which we give 



herewith. We shall suppose M. is bound for Awaroa 
Bay, which is situated on the southern shore of the 
island of Waihike, distant from Devonport about 15 
miles; one of the many islands that stud the Hauraki 
Gulf. Awaroa Bay, or to give it the full name, Awa 
Awaroa Bay, the meaning of which is the "Long River," 
is a large indentation and is one of the largest bays in 
the island. 

Recently the Northern Steamship Company, Limited, 
of Auckland, erected a fine wharf at Awaroa Bay for 
the convenience of tourists and excursionists, as Awaroa 
is becoming one of the popular places as a pleasure re- 
sort, the Northern Steamship Company running ex- 
cursions there during the holidays. The only residents 
of Awaroa Bay are Mr. W. Gordon and family, who 
keep a large boarding-house which in Summer is always 
full of visitors, excursionists, etc. The Gordons are 
very friendly to the yachtsmen and are highly respected 
by the latter. 

The deepest yacht can enter or leave Awaroa at all 
states of the tide and good shelter can be obtained here 
from a Westerly or a Southwesterly breeze, or from a 
Northeaster, as the land is very high on the sides of the 



Scene on One of tHe Cov^ea on Co-wes Bay "WalHiKe Ne-w Zealand 
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Vie-w of AxicKland Harbor. New Zealand 



bay. Should the wind be Southerly when our craft has 
left her mooring she will have a lead to Awaroa, where 
the anchor will be dropped for the night. The evening 
is generally spent at the boarding-house or socially with 
some of the other yachts' crews, as it is an unusual thing 
to see only one yacht at Awaroa. There is plenty of 
shelter all the way from Devonport; if it comes on to 
blow from the West good shelter may be got under 
Motoihi, the Quaratine Station, or under Browns 
Island, tiie native name of which is Moto Korea. Shelter 
can also be got at Putiki Bay, Rocky Bay, or at Mataitai, 
the last-named being a very popular rendezvous. Deep 
water is obtainable in Rocky Bay, where fresh water 
can also be procured. Mr. J. H. Watson is one of the 
residents of Rocky Bay and a very genial English gentle- 
man. 

The passage is free from rocks, etc., the reef at 
Browns Island having a beacon and being buoyed. 

Although there is a good rise and fall in the tides, 
a yacht can enter or leave any of the bays at any state of 
the tide. Cowes Bay is another favorite place. Here, 
too, there is a large boarding-house, kept by Mr. H. 
Insley, wiho is the district policeman for the island, or, 
as he is called, "special constable." The Northern 
Steamship Company erected a wharf at Cowes and as at 
Awaroa, there is a post-office and telephone bureau. 
The steamers call three times per week in the Summer 
and twice in the Winter. Cowes is not as large as Awaroa. 
An annual regatta is held at Cowes on January ist, 
which is patronized largely by yachtsmen. There have 
been as many as 120 yachts and launches at anchor at 
Cowes on a New Year's Day. During the holidays the 
Northern Company's steamers bring hundreds of 
pleasure-seekers to Cowes. McLeods Bay, Commels 
Bay, Days Bay on the eastern end of Waihike, always 
get a large number of visiting yachts. Commels Bay 
has a store where the yachtsman can replenish his stores 
if required ; fresh water can also be obtained. 



Man-of-war Bay is another large and popular resort. 
Most of the land is owned by Mr. George Bruce, a 
Scotch gentleman and a worthy citizen. There are two 
houses on the portion of Man-of-war Bay where the 
wharf is, viz., Mr. Bruce's private house and that of his 
manager, Mr. John Williams, a native of Yorkshire, 
who, with his wife, is a very hospitable Englishman and 
is always pleased to see respectable yachtsmen. 

Hooks Bay, on the northeast end of the island, is 
well known to yachtsmen. Mr. Hook always gives a 
hearty welcome to visitors. 

Owanaki, Haroto, and Squadron Bays are popular 
places, but the bay of the lot is Mataitai (pronounced 
Ma-tea-tea), which is sheltered from nearly all winds. 
The natives (Maoris) used to Hve at Mataitai but have 
since gone to Owanaki and were very hospitable to visit- 
ing yachtsmen; so much so that the chief (George) Hori 
was invited to attend an annual presentation of prizes 
at the Ponsonby Cruising Club, an invitation which he 
accepted and at which he made a speech. There are 
numerous other cruising grounds but these are the best 
known on Waihike. 

A very popular cruise for Easter, i. e., for the mullet 
boats or centerboard type of yacht, is Clevedon, on the 
Southern Wairoa River. The Wairoa South is an agri- 
cultural district; the township being named Clevedon. 
It is situated on the Wairoa River, a tidal stream distant 
from Auckland by rail about 27 miles, as the nearest 
railway station is Papakura, 19 miles from Auckland; 
then by coach to Clevedon about 7 miles, or by steamer 
direct from the wharf at Clevedon to Auckland. It is 
not so far by steamer as by railway. 

The farmers in the Wairoa South are very hospitable 
to the yachtsmen and often make them presents of 
fruit, milk, etc. The river is very pretty at high water 
and w4nds in and out a good deal. The banks are very 
muddy, and fringed with mangroves. It is navigable 
for miles at high water, but many of the keel yachts do 
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not go to Clevedon, although Spray, Maris, Speedwell 
and others have been up there. There are places where 
a keel yacht can lie afloat at low water. The Wairoa 
River is principally navigated by the centerboard type 
of yacht described before as the mullet boat. 

The entrance to the Wairoa River is staked for the 
guidance of vessels that use it; but the master of keel 
crafts would do well not to attempt to enter the river 
without a local pilot or one of the crew who has been 
up there before, as he may go on the mud. There is 
quite a nice little township at Clevedon, consisting of an 
hotel, stores, etc. 

Mototapu, the residence of the late Mr. James Reid, 
offers several very good bays to which a yachtman may 
cruise. The name Mototapu means the "Sacred Island." 
Th^ late Mr. Reid was a Scotchman who was the soul 
of hospitality. Formerly there were two brothers, 
Messrs. John and James Reid. Mr. John Reid died 
while on a trip for the benefit of his health among the 
South Sea Islands. Both gentlemen were highly re- 
spected by the yachting fraternity. 

Home Bay, Mrs. Reid's residence, is where the annual 
picnic of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, is held, Mr. Reid having been a member of 
the Order during his lifetime. It is a very pretty bay, 
and the Devonport Steam Ferry Company, Limited, 
erected a wharf there for passengers. At the last Odd 
Fellows picnic in February, sixty-five yachts were at 
anchor in the bay. It is estimated that ten to twelve 
thousands people attended the Premier Picnic, as it is 
called. Sir Joseph G. Ward, Premier of New Zealand, a 
prominent member of the Order; Mr. W. F. Massey, 
M. P., and several other members of Parliament being 
present. 



Station Bay is another nice place, as is also Drunken 
Bay, so called as it is the place where ships' compasses 
are adjusted. The bay abounds in shell-fish such as 
cockles, mussels and oysters, the last-named being pro- 
tected by the Government. Drunken Bay is between the 
islands of Rangitoto and Mototapu; in fact, at low water 
it is possible to walk from one to the other. 

Deer are plentiful on Mototapu, also rabbits; while 
Rangitoto has lots of opossums, wallabies, etc. Emu 
Bay, the late Mr. Reid's former residence, is a pretty 
spot, but is not much frequented by yachtsmen. 

I have given a few of the places of resort where 
yachtsmen go for the week-end cruise; but what has 
become of our craft in which we left Devonport? She 
was anchored in Awaroa Bay when we left her. 
♦ On Sunday morning, if the weather is favorable, 
after the crew have had a bath and breakfast has been 
partaken of, sail is made and the anchor is weighed only 
to be dropped again when one of the fishing grounds is 
reached. The result of a few hours' fishing is usually 
a good catch of schnapper, kahwai, trevalli, etc., when 
all hands start to get the fish ready. Some of the crew 
will scale the fish while others will clean them and tie 
them up in bundles ready to be taken ashore. After 
dinner a start is made for home, the moorings usually 
being picked up about 5 p. m. When everything is made 
snug, sails covered, ropes coiled, decks washed, each of 
tfie crew takes what fish he wants and usually takes some 
to friends ashore, the members of the crew get into the 
dinghy, pull ashore, and after hauling up the dinghy 
thus ends the week-end cruise of the M. 

T. COLLTS. 
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69 Feet O. A., Globe Engine. Designed bx ArtHur Binney and 
Owned bx Sxlvester "W. Labrot, Annapolis, Md. 



T-wo Txpes of Po'wer Craft Noticed at tHe International Cxip Race at LarcHn&ont, N. Y. 

Sturdx above, and Tartar, 60 Feet O. A.., 12-Cxlinder, 300-H.F. Speedwax Engine. Designed and Built 

bx Oas Engine & Fo-wer Co. and CHas. L. Seabxirx Co. Cons. 
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Forty-Foot Crxsiser. Designed bx H. "W. Patterson, Milton Foint, N. Y. 



FORTY-FOOT CRUISER 

The 40-footer shown above was designed by H. W. 
Patterson, of the Milton Boat Works, Rye, N. Y., as a 
coast cruiser possessing the necessary seagoing abilities 
to compete in the Marblehead Race. As the owner de- 
sired a bridge forward, the engine was placed under same 
with an entrance to the main cabin aft as well as to the 
forecastle. Four good berths and 6 feet headroom is 
obtained in the after cabin together with a good-sized 
lavatory. Galley and ice-box are located forward and 
the fuel tanks divided up, one being in either end of 
the vessel. 

The craft is substantially constructed and finished 
throughout in mahogany. The engine is a four-cylinder, 
four-stroke, 6 by 6-inch Speedway with jump-spark igni- 
tion. The total fuel capacity being about 170 gallons. 
The tanks are of copper and each located in a copper- 
lined compartment with a ^-inch lead drain pipe on 
each side, to drain any possible leakage, due to accident, 
overboard. The supply pipes are of copper and car- 
ried from tanks, outside the hull of the vessel, to a 
point immediately under the carbureter. The valves 
and strainers are fitted to the supply pipes inside of 
tanks with long stems leading up to the top. The whole 
making a very safe equipment. 



THIRTY-FIVE-FOt>T FAST CRUISER 

The 35-footer opposite was designed by Arthur 
P. Homer, of Boston, Mass., for his own use, and built 
by George Loring. Mr. Homer desired a high-speed 
cruiser with comfortable living accommodations for four 
people, and it was necessary to provide a heavily-built 
craft as it was the intention to cruise extensively along 
the New England coast. 

The following scantlings give an idea of the structure 
of the craft. The keel is of 4j/$ by lo-inch white 
oak, frames ij^ inches square, clamps 7 by 2^-inch 
hard pine, with %-inch planking of the same material. 
The interior finish throughout being of mahogany. The 
accommodation is clearly shown in the accompanying 
plan, the engine being a four-cylinder Sterling of 5J4- 
inch bore and 6-inch stroke, equipped with Bosch ignition 
and turning a 24-inch Hyde turbine propeller of 3C>-inch 
pitch 800 r.p.m. The craft has a square stern with out- 
side rudder, which arrangement seems to have met with 
favor this year, and in exterior appearance presents a 
well lined boat. 

The general dimensions are: 

Length o. a 35 feet o inches 

Breadth, extreme 7 " o " 

Draught 2 " 6 " 
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rifty-root CrxAlser. Designed by ^Wm. J. Deed, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
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Illinois. Designed and Built by Jones & La Borde OsHKosH, "Wis. 



FIFTY-FOOT CRUISER 

The plan on previous page shows a 50-foot cruiser 
from the board of Wm. J. Deed, Jr., of Boston. The 
maximum of sleeping accommodation has not been 
sought in this boat, but, rather, a fair degree of elbow 
room for a limited number. The general plan is an 
engine room and forecastle forward, with galley in star- 
board. Here under the trunk erected on the turtle deck, 
is obtained full headroom, and the passage connecting 
this forecastle with the after accommodations also has 
full headroom. 

On the port side of this passage sunk in the deck is 
a bridge with wheel, engine controls, and seat for guests. 
The fuel for the 24-h.p. engine is carried in two tanks 
alongside the bridge. 

In the owner's room is shown a built-up berth with 
drawers under, a bureau and extra large wardrobe. From 
the owner's room one may go to any part of the boat 
without going on deck, a decided advantage in bad 
weather. The saloon is very prettily arranged with 
closets, lockers and alcoves- with extensive transoms 
sleeping four. The cockpit is a shallow affair, which, 
well scuppered, will shed any sea which might come 
aboard. General dimensions are : 

Length o. a 50 feet 6 inches 

Breadth 4 " " 

Draught 3 " 6 " 



ILLINOIS 

The above craft was designed and constructed by 
Jones & La Borde, of Oshkosh, Wis., for Mr. E. H. 
Fahrney, of Chicago, for use at his Summer home near 
Oshkosh. The craft was planned to be a staunch com- 
bination tug and cruiser, part of her duties being to tow 
Mr. Fahrney 's 65-foot houseboat, Black Wolf. 

The boat is 65 feet over all and has a breadth of 13 
feet and draws 3 feet of water. The keel is of white 
oak 5^ by 6]^ inches, frames 2 by 2]/^ inches spaced 9 
inches centers, keelson 4 by 6-inch white oak, planking 
below the water-line ij>2-inch white oak, and above 
water-line i^-inch spruce. The after cabin, stateroom, 
lavatory, and pilothouse are finished in mahogany. The 
crew's quarters are under the forward deck, finished in 
white enamel ; the engine room and galley being finished 
in yellow pine. The craft is equipped with two four- 
cylinder, two-stroke Termaat & Monahan engines de- 
veloping 50-h.p. each at 500 r.p.m. The fuel supply is 
500 gallons and the feed is by pressure. The boat is 
equipped with electric lights, automatic electric-driven 
air compressors, generator set, storage batteries, and all 
the necessary equipment of an up-to-date yacht. The 
exhaust is lead into a large muffler in the stack which 
effectually silences the noise of the engines. The craft 
has a speed of 12 miles per hour and has given excellent 
service for the designed purpose. 
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Alert, Class Q Boat. Designed bx C. D. CallaHan, San Pedro, Cal. 



PACIFIC COAST CLASS Q BOAT 

The accompanying plans are of a Class Q boat, Alert, 
designed by C. D. Callahan, for John S. Edwards et al, 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., as the defending boat of the 
Santa Barbara Y. C. during the regatta of the South 
Coast yachts at Santa Barbara last month. The boat 
was built under the supervision of Mr. Callahan, who 
claims that she is the first Class Q boat to be built on the 
Pacific coast, the South Coast Y. C. being the first club 
to adopt the universal rule. 



Her general dimensions are : 

Length o. a 38 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 25 " o " 

Breadth 8 " 6 " 

Draught 5 " 9 " 

Area 

Mainsail 561 square feet 

Jib I59_ " " 

Total sail area 720 " " 
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L'ines and Constiruction Plans of Class Q Boat 



rORTY-nVE-FT. FREIGHT BOAT 

The inroads that are being made to-day by the gas 
engine for commercial purposes, are perhaps best illus- 
trated by the large number of freight and passenger 
boats that are being built in all parts of the worlds 

The design which is shown opposite was made by 
Edson B. Schock for the purpose of carrying passengers 
and freight on a lake in India. The design will not ap- 
peal to the average man as one suitable for the passenger 
trade, but the Indians do not sit down when traveling 
but prefer to squat on deck. A large hatch was placed 
forward and any cargo which they might have is to be 
carried below. 

The construction of the boat is of the very best, con- 



sisting of teak throughout. The pilothouse was placed 
aft and a low house built over the engine space, which 
not only protects the engine but furnishes sleeping 
quarters for the crew, which perhaps will never be oc- 
cupied, as the crew as a rule sleep on deck. 

The engine is a 30-h.p. Fay & Bowen convertible 
kerosene oil engine, which is expected, with the easy 
form of the boat, to give her a speed of 11 miles an 
hour or better. 

The dimensions are: 

Length o. a 45 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 40 " o " 

Breadth, extreme 12 ** o " 

Draught, extreme 3 '* 2 " 
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L,ines of rorty-rive-Foot Frel^Ht Boat 




Sail Plan of THirty-Foot Yawl Described on Opposite Fa^e 
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THIRTY-FOOT YAWL The craft is a sensible little cruiser and under the 

The 30-foot yawl shown in the accompanying plans Thames measurement works out as a six-tonner. 

was designed by Chas. G. McGregor, of Glasgow, Scot- Length o. a 30 feet o inches 

land, and is described by him as an "estuary cruiser." Length w. 1 22 " 6 " 

The scantlings and building particulars of the little boat Breadth 8 " o " 

are fully set forth in the scantling table, carefully printed Draught 3 " 3 " 

by the designer, shown below. Total sail area 517 square feet 
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MOBILi: 

The sloop shown in the accompanying plans was 
designed by Charles D. Mower for Reginald T. Outer- 
bridge, of St. Georges, Bermuda, the intention being to 
produce an easily handled boat, capable of good speed 
and sufficiently seaworthy to be used all the year round 
in the waters of Bermuda. 

Mr. Outerbridge built the boat himself and the craft 
has given excellent satisfaction. The sails, blocks, rig- 
ging, etc., being of the best American manufacture and 
the materials which went into the hull for the most part 
being home products. 

The general dimensions are : 

Length o. a 25 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 15 "10 

Breadth, extreme 7 " o " 

Draught 4 " o 

Area 

Mainsail 275 square feet 

Jib 72 " 



Off ^i«l^ Zi^M* 
O^la 6«i Cotton D*tck 
Blocks MerriiBOQ Dcooxe. 
Otoniitf^ ^^tt^ i^^ ^^ ^ CMXwm 
RMona^rj^^ beat Plymoutb namui \»iin^ 




Mobile, 23 Feet O. A. 



Designed by C. D. Mower, New YorK City, for Reginald T. Ooterbridtfe, 
St. Georges, Bermoda 
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engine is as simple and accessible 
as it is possible to make a marine 
engine. 

Mr. Lutz 
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^GINE COMPANY, Clinton, 
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building, 30 Church Street, New York City 
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THE SECOND INTERBAY CATBOAT MATCH 

Winfield M. TKompson 



X the second Interbay cat- 
boat match one fact stood 
^^ ^g out like the tip of Pico on 

^9^ ^m a clear morning, sharp 

^V ^M and clean-cut. It was 

^^fl^^^ ^M that in the Cape cat 

^^^^^^^ ^M America has. one type of 

^^^^^^^k ^m boat that no amount 

J^^^^^^^^d A-A^^flBkl scientific tinkering 
i^^^^^^pH^ '" ■ spoil, and a quarter-cen- 

V^^^^kB tury of shrewd Cape Cod 

^M^^BV experience has served 

tHfl^V I only slightly to improve. 

^^JW^DB^^^^— ^^^^^ The winning Massachu- 
^tf3^^^S^^^^^^^H team was composed 

^HU^^H^^jSpi^^^S one boat 23 years 

^^^H^HK ^^AM^ I and another — w h i c h 
^^^Hi^l^^^HIB^^I proved to be the cham- 
pion — not 23 weeks old. 
Yet the difference between them was so slight as to af- 
ford keen and exciting sport and to give the races nine- 
tenths of their snap. The champion of '23 years ago, 
Iris (ex-Muscilage) was always near enough to the 
new Dolly III to make her fight hard for her honors, 
and handsome though the performance of the new boat 
was at all times, there was a chance of the 23-year-older 
getting away with the prize pennant; a chance which 
a breakdown in one race and a fluke in another served 
nearly as much to diminish as the actual sailing of the 
new boat. 

The winning team represented a contrast of the 
best in catboat design and construction of a quarter- 
century ago and of to-day. Individually as well as in 
team work, they overpowered their rivals from Xar- 
ragansett and Barnegat bays, taking away ten out of 
twelve cups, besides the Day Trophy and the champion- 
ship pennant. This was more than good enough for 
their respective owners, but it was better irt the broader 
significance of the victory for the sport. The two 

Copyright 1910, by The Rudder Publishing Co., New York. 



boats represented conservatism in catboat building, 
the holding to a pure, original American type, the like 
of which, as Skipper Day of The Rudder said at the 
dinner in Bristol which closed the week's racing, you 
will find nowhere else in the world. The racing as- 
sociation they represented makes its declaration of faith 
a set of rules that bar all attempts at long overhangs, 
reversed curves, jibs and other heresies that have led 
astray catboat converts in other waters. The represen- 
tatives of this association showed that if not tampered 
with, the genuine Cape Cod boat will provide just as 
much wholesome sport as the fanciest product of science 
that rule-making savants can produce. They showed 
further that genuine skill in tuning up-— boat-sense, I 
might call it — ^brings wonderful results in a type that 
men not versed, in catboat sailing are ever ready to cry 
down. The catboat looks to be the simplest of yachts 
to handle. Children even are advised to begin the ac- 
quirement of the art of sailing in a catboat. Men who 
sail raters and knockabouts and raceabouts and what- 
notabouts say, "Oh, yes, catboats; hum — \^ry interest- 
ing, but not yachts." It would have opened the eyes 
of a few of them if they could have seen, the catboats 
as they were sailed in these races*. It would have shown 
them, first, that it takes a good man to handle a cat- 
boat in a strong breeze, but that when the right man 
is in charge the catboat will carry sail and keep going 
with the most expensive yacht in the fleet. 

Beyond this, the match — I am saying this at the risk 
of forfeiting the good opinion of a designer I have 
long esteemed — showed the man of science to poor ad- 
vantage beside the mere boat-builders who had made 
the production of this type a life-study. Possibly the 
champion of science in designing may say: "Pooh! 
Who would want to design a Cape Cod catboat, any- 
way ? Where's the science in a catboat ? It's po trick to 
whittle out a model, build to it, and monkey with the 
boat until she balances right. Any designer could do 
it, if he cared to take the time." Possibly. But any de- 
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signer doesn't take the time, and science has not offset 
the rule-of- thumb knowledge of the men who have 
perfected this native type of boat. Herreshoff, Gary 
Smith, Gardner, Gielow and others less famous have 
turned out, at different times, a catboat design or two. 
None of us can recall offhand any of their boats of this 
type that Were startling successes, their weakness^ lying, 
in nearly every instance, in features that either were 
not a part of the Gape cat design, or were some exag- 
geration of it. 

These verities form no manner of basis for reflection 
on the ability of the designers named. Neither do 
they reflect on the skill of Charles D. Mower, who de- 
signed Virginia especially for the Interbay match, which 
boat, charioting the fortunes of Barnegat Bay, competed 
with four boats from down East, and finished at the 
foot of the list. All four of the better boats were 
built on models tested by years of experience. Three 
of the four were frankly rule-of-thumb boats. The 
other, Dolly III, winner of the series, was built on the 
approved Osterville model, which was developed long 
before young Ralph Grosby introduced drafting as an 
accessory to the Osterville shops. Thus, while this boat 
represented a touch more of science, perhaps, than the 
other Eastern boats, she was the product of hard- 



earned Gape God knowledge, and not of the drafting 
board. 

This comparison of the character of the contestants 
in the Interbay match is not drawn here for the purpose 
of disparaging scientific designing, any more than it is 
the work of Mr. Mower. It is made, rather, to illus- 
trate, in a manner that seems pat, the mistaken idea 
that prevails as to the amount of care needed in the 
production of a successful catboat. The Barnegat Bay 
entry in the match, Virginia, transgressed nearly every 
traditional rule of Gape God for the making of a suc- 
cessful catboat. She had no sheer worth mentioning. 
That her underbody was wrong was indicated by the 
way she cocked up her quarter when going to wind- 
ward. She thumped and splashed in a seaway, and 
leaked in the bargain. She had a hollow mast, and 
shrouds to hold it up, things in themselves that would 
cause a Gape God catboat skipper to laugh himself into 
a fit. A stiff mast, stayed hard and fast, is contrary 
to the theory of the down-east builders as to what 
makes a Gape cat go to windward. They believe the 
mast should have play at the top, and do not encourage 
struts or shrouds. A good stick, which will bend more 
or less, is beUeved to lift a boat into the wind. The value 
of one of this sort was well illustrated in the first race, 
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when Iris carried away her forestay, and kept on, in 
a hard breeze, going to windward as if nothing had 
happened. The masthead bent, but her speed did not 
fall off, except when a man went forward to put a 
whip on the broken stay, and she won. The action of 
the mast and the boat under this situation was in exact 
accord with the belief of her designer and builder, C. C. 
Hanley, who told me only last Winter, "You really don't 
need a forestay on a catboat's mast. They're only con- 
venient to hang on by when you go forward. Don't put 
on a strut anyway. They put your mast in danger." 
I had thought this a pretty strong view, until the ac- 
cident to Iris. Then I saw it was the stick itself that 
took the strain. 

But to continue with Virginia (Mr. Mower will for- 
give me in time, I know, since it is all in the interest of 
the sport). The cut of her mainsail was good for a 
sloop, but unsuited to a catboat, there being relatively 
too much hoist, not enough peak, not enough boom, and 
not enough draft along the luff, where the draft must 
all be in a catboat sail, if it is to do effective work. 

These may be little things, but any one of them was 
sufficient to damn the boat in the critical eye of the 
everyday catboat sailor. The sheer, to be sure, might 
have no effect on speed ; yet in a cat a sheer like a bil- 
liard table presupposes faulty lines elsewhere, and is a 



pretty safe guide to a tubby boat. Hasty construction, 
though sometimes a matter of necessity, in a catboat is 
a dead loss of money, for with her mast in "the eyes 
of her," a cat must be soundly built to stand the strain; 
while a leaky boat, as most of us know, is an abomina- 
tion, even though she leak only when driven. 

But these contrasts between the Bamegat boat and 
the down-easters was not without valuable compensa- 
tion. The boys from the Island Heights Y. C. knew 
from their arrival at Providence, where the match be- 
gan, that they were outclassed, and that their boat did 
not come up, in build, design and nicety of rig, to the 
standard established by the others in the match. This, 
however, did not deter them from going through the 
match with vigorous spirit, and a determination to 
learn all they could from its lessons. Their friends had 
no reason to apologize for their handling of the boat, 
for she was handsomely sailed by Leslie F. Mulford, of 
Camden, X. J. His sporting spirit was worthy of bet- 
ter reward next time. The same could be said of her 
entire crew, and of John Mclntire of their club, and 
other members who had worked hard, and dug deep for 
coin with which to put forward their venture. I regret 
that owing to an accident to my camera I was unable to 
obtain a group picture of the boat's crew. 

The Narragansett Bay men supported their hard luck 
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Iris Tornintf ^WeatHer MarK, FirM Bace 

quite as cheerfully as the boys from Barnegat. Their 
boats, Ina and Bother, had brought the cup from Bar- 
negat the year before, and they had reason to suppose 
there was a fair chance of their retaining it — until the 
Massachusetts Bay contestants appeared. Then they 
saw that their chances in a blow would be slim, for the 
Massachusetts boats were bigger than theirs, more 
powerful, and carried more sail per foot of length. It 
fell out that four of the five races in the match were 
sailed in hard winds, in which the two boats from North 
of the Cape simply overpowered the others, notwith- 
standing that their sail-spreads were so much larger. In 
the case of Dolly III power was obtained from a high- 
sided, "husky," able model of ii feet breadth and a very 
buoyant form, which took the sea as handsomely as a 
duck. In the case of Iris there was some six inches less 
freeboard all around, but great breadth, a strong 12 feet, 
while she carried no less than 4,200 pounds of ballast, 
which was about a half top. more than Dolly, and had 
a crew aggregating over 1,300 pounds in weight. Her 
helmsman weighed 210, her mainsheet man 240, one 
other member of the crew 20^5, and the others not less 
than 160 each. She also raced with all her cruising 
dunnage aboard, not less than 400 pounds in the aggre- 
gate; all this being in accord with her owner's belief 
that plenty of weight doesn't hurt a catboat, that "skin- 
ning out" a boat for a race is folly, and that most cat- 
boats have not half enough ballast to bring out their best 
gait. Strong winds strengthened this theory, though it 
was to be noticed that on the only light day of the match, 
the last, all the other boats "ghosted" faster than Iris. 
"That's all right," said Skipper Crane. **Let 'em go. 
I'm glad to see Bother win. She deserves it. But I'll 
tell you, my son, races aren't sailed in calms every day, 
and I'll hang to my ballast." 

The sail-carrying ability of Dolly and Iris was an ele- 
ment of surprise to the other contestants. The comment 
I heard most frequently at the Edgewood Y. C. house 
before the start of the first race in the match was that 
the visitors from Boston would "have a job carrying 
those sails in Xarragansett Bay." Some skeptics seemed 
half to expect them to turn turtle, or lose their masts, 
and were much surprised when the two walked off to 
windward under whole sail in a strong breeze, leaving 
the other three boats in the team trailing. 



In a match in which over-all length is the basis of 
measurement, the importance of sail-carrying is para- 
mount. Yet the sail must be carried with perfect bal- 
ance, or its power is of little value. Both the Boston 
boats were perfectly balanced. No matter how hard they 
were driven, they steered steadily and kept going. On 
every point of sailing they disproved the venerable libel 
that a catboat steers like a wild horse when driven hard. 
They showed that in all kinds of going they w-ere thor- 
oughly dependable. There was no running away, no 
broaching to in hard puffs, no grinding on the helm when 
going free. The secret of this was their perfect balance, 
the proper relation of sail to hull, which is obtainable 
in a catboat only by years of experience, and by some 
men is never attained at all. In this one point all the 
other points of the catboat's design and rig center. Her 
lines may be of the best — if her centerboard is in the 
wrong place she will not sail properly. If she is not bal- 
lasted to a nicety, all hope of winning is lost. If her 
stern is not the right shape, she will be thrown off her 
balance when taking a stiff angle of heel. Thus on, 
showing that there are more things in catboat philosophy 
than most scientific designers care to acknowledge. These 
same things may be present in some degree in all types 
of boats, but with sloops added headsail, or some such 
device, may be employed to cover the defect. Xo such 
factitious aid is at Land for the catboat man. He must 
work with his single sail, and strive to strike the nice 
point of balance that is the only means of obtaining 
results. ♦ ♦ * 

But before going more deeply into the business of cat- 
boat, I will give the result of the match, which began 
Monday, August 15, 1910. Five races were sailed, on 
the percentage system of the Narragansett Bay Y. R. A., 
by which each win scored 100, second 80, third 60, 
fourth 40, and fifth 20. Under this scoring system Dolly 
III, of the Quincy Y. C, with two firsts and three sec- 
onds, scored 440 points, or an average of 88% ; Iris, 
Quincy Y. C, with two firsts, a second and two fifths, 
320 points, or 64%. Their team standing was 76%. Ina, 
Edgewood Y. C, scored 280 points, or 56%, and Bother, 
Edgewood V. C, 260 points, or 52%. Their team stand- 
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Ina at Bristol 

ing was 54%. Virginia, Island Heights Y. C, scored 200, 
or 40%, the score for Barnegat Bay of course being the 
same. In the first day's race Iris took a handsome silver 
vase put up by the Edge wood Y. C, while Dolly took 
second prize. In the second race Dolly took the Rhode 
Island Y. C. Cup, and Iris second prize. On the third 
day, an invitation race for the visitors. Iris won the 
Rear-Commodore Markham Cup of the Edgewood Y. C, 
and Dolly took second prize. On the fourth day — the 
third race of the Interbay match — Iris tpok the Fall 
River Y. C. Cup, and Dolly second prize. On the fifth 
day, at Jamestown, Dolly took the Conanicut Y. C. 
Trophy, and Ina captured second prize. Iris having 
broken down. On the sixth day, at Bristol, Bother took 
the first cup, and Dolly the second prize. 

The winning of the Day trophy by the Massachusetts 
Bay team meant that the races for it in 191 1 would be 
sailed over courses in the home waters of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Cape Catboat Association, beginning in 
Quincy Bay, as both boats of the winning team hail from 
the Quincy Y. C, and that club's station is practically 
the headquarters of the association. This association 
rates its boats on a mean-length rule, L being water-line 
plus one-third the overhangs. This rule was adopted in 
deference to owners having boats with overhangs. It is 
probable that as a result of the winning of the Day 
trophy, the association next season will sail under the 
over-all length rule of the Interbay Cabin Catboat As- 
sociation, This would come down hard on only one or 
two boats in the home class. It would oblige Dolly to 
gfive time to Iris, whereas she now at home receives it; 
but since Dolly has proven fast enough to take care of 
Iris on over-all length, it is not probable that her owner 
would object to the change of rule. 

While the allowance of seven seconds a foot a mile is 
good for boats of approximately equal sail area, in the 
Interbay match the difference in length of the contestants 
did not give the smaller boats enough allowance to help 
them materially in a blow, owing to the larger amount of 
sail per foot of length carried by their larger competitors. 
The tape showed Dolly's length as 26.69. ^"s 26.50, Vir- 
ginia 26, Ina 25.50 and Bother 22 feet. Dolly III and 



Iris each carried about 900 square feet in her mainsail. 
Dolly's boom was 36 feet, gaff 25, hoist 20. Virginia 
had 765 square feet, Ina 750 and Bother 700. Bother 
carried all solid spars, being the only boat in the match 
to adhere in this respect to traditional catboat custom. 
Ina had a hollow gaff, and so had Iris, while Dolly III, 
like \"irginia, had hollow boom and gaff. Virginia's mast 
was hollow as well. Dolly III was built in the shop 
of Daniel Crosby & Son at Osterville, in the Spring of 
1910, to the restrictions of the Cape Catboat Association 
of Massachusetts Bay. (The rules of this Association 
were used as the basis of the Interbay rules framed 
last Winter at Providence, under which this match took 
place.) Her owner, W. W. Arnold, a shoe manufacturer 
of North Abington, Mass., had formerly owned a 
smaller cat, Dolly II, built on the same moulds as 
Twister (described in The Rudder for April and May, 
1906). He wanted something to beat the class in Boston 
harbor, and got the best boat the builders could turn 
out. The spirit of the restrictions was observed in her 
in every way, and their letter was exceeded in several 
particulars. 

While a practical catboat sailor, Mr. Arnold could 
not be on the boat for every race, and for the first two 
she w^as sailed by J. W. Coombs, one of the best helms- 
men in Massachusetts Bay, owner of a little Shiverick 
cat called Busy Bee, which had taken a championship 
of her class there. Mr. Coombs had never handled 
Dolly before, and was unable to remain for more 
than two races. The helm was then taken by Frank 
W. Brown, of Quincy, who was also new to the boat. 
Mr. Arnold was in the crew the latter part of the week. 
Daniel Crosby, who built Dolly III, and Ralph Crosby, his 
son, put in the entire week on the boat. The elder Crosby 
had hoped to sail her, but as he was not a member of a 
club in the association she represented, the rules pre- 
vented him from taking her wheel. His handling of the 
boat would have add^d great zest to the match, as he is 
rated as "a regular he-one" among the native catboat 
sailors of Cape Cod, and has a great reputation for tak- 
ing a boat out to windward when it blows. Dolly was 
well handled, however, in every race, as she had" need 
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Virginia at Bristol 

to be, in competition with Iris with Frank Crane at the 
wheel. Crane has been in the game many a year. He 
sails his boat with absolute serenity, no matter how hard 
it blows. The only time I ever saw him get fidgety was 
in a calm, when he lost steerageway. He knows exactly 
the resistance of Iris to the wind, and will keep her on 
edge for half an hour at a stretch with the water hissing 
along the. edge of the washboard, and never a cupful 
coming into the cockpit. Skipper Crane grieved the lads 
in Narragansett Bay by carrying his crew in the cockpit, 
while all the others laid out to windward. "Get your 
weight as low as you can," is his theory. "What's the use 
of putting your men up in the air, to catch the wind? 
Let your ballast keep your boat on her feet, and you keep 
your men inboard, and as low as they can get." On 
this theory he had taken her through many a rousing 
race, winning with her the championship of Massachu- 
setts Bay the year she was 21 years old, and repeating 
the performance when she was twenty-two. 

There were men around Narragansett Bay who re- 
membered Iris in her heyday, when C. C. Hanley, the 
genius of Monument beach, who had built her as the 
apple of his eye, took her down to Newport for a dark 
horse, and E. D. Morgan, of New York, offered him a 
fancy -price for her if she should clean out the crowd in 
a Fourth of July race. Hanley sailed her, and made 



the others "look like a dock," as they say on the inland 
seas. Mr. Morgan paid the price, had half her cabin 
house tut off forthwith, and started the boat on a racing 
career that for duration and victories has probably never 
been equaled among American small yachts. 

So many words on the winning team must not lead 
me to neglect the losers. The Narragansett Bay team 
were excellent boats, and would be counted fast with 
the winning team out of the way. Ina is a handsome 
Osterville model, built about eight years ago in the shop 
of Wilton Crosby. As an existing boat when the rules 
came into force, like Iris she did not need to meet the 
same requirements as Dolly III or Virginia as to free- 
board, height of cabinhouse and floor and other details. 
Having a short overhang forward, she looked to me a 
very sweet model, as she lay at the Edgewood Y. C. float 
on the opening day of the match. She was sailed by 
W. J. Rooks, a catboat helmsman of more than local 
reputation. 

Bother, modeled by W. E. Simmons, of Providence, 
and built by Brown at Taunton, appeared to be a smaller 
edition of Ina. A noticeable feature of her cabin was 
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Crew of Dolly III 

that it had no slide. This, with its low headroom, would 
bar her as a comfortable cruiser. Bother was skilfully 
sailed by one of her owners, J. Harris Foster. 

All these boats had the conventional plumb stern, the 
best by long odds for a boat rated on over-all length, and 
to my mind the best under any measurement for pro- 
ducing speedy lines in a cat. Virginia's stern varied 
from the others by being cut up on the counters, and 
having a slight rake as well, while it was the narrowest 
of the fivey in proportion to the boat's breadth. Virginia 
seemed to be very lightly ballasted, and sat on top of 
the water. 

In the matter of canvas. Iris was better served than 
any of the others. Her sail had great driving power, 
and held its shape. Dolly's was altered before the match 
by shortening the lufT rope 18 inches, and had a bag in 
the luff at the end of the week. Virginia's sat well, but 
was the wrong shape to give speed. Neither Ina nor 
Bother could get her sail to sit smoothly along boom 
and gaff. Everybody remarked on the beauty of the 
sail on Iris. It came from the loft of a Boston sail- 
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Crew of BotHer 

maker who specializes in sails for Gloucester and Boston 
fishermen, and makes a good many sails also for Boston 
Bay cats. 

The crews as they stood before the first race were 
as follows: 

Dolly III — Daniel Crosby, J. W. Coombs, Ralph 
Crosby, Frank Brown, Charles M. Scudder and H. 
Seymour. 

Iris — Frank F. Crane, Henry S. Crane, Frank Free- 
man, Ralph G. Crane, T. E. Furnald and Winfield M. 
Thompson. 

Ina— R. I. Fuller, W. J. Rooks, Walter Sidebottom, 
Ben C. Rooks and Ben C. Rooks, Jr. 

Bother— J. Harris Foster, John D. Peck, William E. 
Simmons, Newton C. Arnold and Richard P. Cole. 

Virginia — Leslie F. Mulford, Lewis Tissot, Jr., 
Harry Edson, John Drumm, William G. Gaston, Jr., and 
John Norris, Jr. 

Each contestant was allowed a pilot, or in place of 
a pilot an extra man, in addition to the usual crew of 
one man for each four feet of length. 

The match being sailed in conjunction with the Nar- 
ragansett Bay Yacht Racing Association's midsummer 
week. President T. R. Goodwin of the association had 
his managerial hands full. He was aided by the officials 
of the respective clubs on whose courses the races were 
given. The Edgewood Y. C. officers were keenly alive 
to the importance of their part in the match, and were 
cordial in their greetings to the dozen or so yachtsmen 



from the neighborhood of Boston who went down to 
see the first race. The visitors were taken aboard Unome 
II, the flagship of Commodore Dutee W. Flint, and Rear- 
Commodore C. F. Markham's Alice, and carried around 
the course. After the race they were bidden to a dinner 
at the clubhouse. All through the week these two 
launches followed the racers, and lent assistance in tow- 
ing from port to port whenever practicable. The most 
cordial good fellowship was found by the visitors wher- 
ever they went, and though at times some of the con- 
testants found it hard to overcome a habit of protesting 
— which seems to have taken a deeper hold than ordinary 
in Narragansett Bay — ^good humor prevailed, and the 
match was run oflF without a hitch of this or any other 
sort. 

I give the details of the races in the order in which 
they occurred. 

First Race, August 15TH 

The weather was not promising. Clouds hung low 
and heavy, and there was a thin spatter of rain just 
before the start at 1 45. The wmd was Southwest, 
drawing up the Providence River in a soggy wholesail 
breeze. The course was laid down the river — here a mile 



Cre-w of Iris 



Cre-w of Ina 

wide^to Conimicut Point Light, and thence to a buoy 
oflF the north end of Prudence Island, and retirrn, 13^^ 
nautical miles. The course to the light called for long 
and short hitches. Thence it was a dead beat three miles 
to the turn, and a run back, with a broad reach home. 

The breeze was freshening at the start. The boats 
did very little maneuvering, as they did not arrive at the 
vicinity of the line until five minutes before the gun. 
All held to the western or weather end of the line to 
cross on the starboard tack. Bother >yas over ahead of 
the gun and was recalled, and Dolly III was best timed, 
cutting the line with the gun. Iris was a trifle ahead and 
jibed, crossing at Dolly's weather quarter, five seconds 
after the gun. At Iris* weather quarter was Ina, a 
length or two astern. The Barnegat entry was last. The 
three leaders soon tacked to port. Ina tacked for the 
west shore and Iris on top of her. Dolly immediately 
tacked also. It was the merriest kind of work for the 
next quarter hour, tack and tack, in the keenest fashion. 
Dolly fought hard for the lead and neyer sailed better, 
while Iris held on her quarter like a leach. When after 
some 20 minutes' sailing they split tacks, and after a 
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short hitch crossed. Iris had a clear lead of almost 
four lengths. 

As the boats continued to work down the river it 
was noted that the two Providence boats took opposite 
sides of the stream, Ina favoring the western bank and 
Bother the eastern. Any shift of wind would thus have 
favored the home team. The three visitors worked 
down midstream, Iris being in the most westerly berth 
of the three, with Dolly next. 

At Bullocks Point Light, a mark near midstream, the 
Massachusetts Bay team had a lead of a third of a mile 
over the nearest boat astern, Virginia. Iris had about 
IOC yards advantage clear to weather of Dolly. As 
Iris passed Conimicut Light and started the straight 
hammer to windward, she still held her advantage as 
before. This was a critical point in the race, and an 
unfortunate one for Ina, whose sail came down from 
the throat by reason of a broken hook. She anchored 
and rigged a rope pennant, which also gave way. By 
the time she again got going — this time under two reefs 
— ^the other boats were bound home. 

Halfway up the wind Iris carried away her forestay 
at the stem-iron, and was obliged to send a man forward 
to make repairs by putting on a whip. This let her smart 
rival, Dolly III, up a little. Iris was kept going, how- 
ever, and turned the weather buoy 45 seconds ahead of 
Dolly. This represented, when they had eased sheets for 
the run, about 100 yards. The other boats were dis- 
tanced, Virginia being third to turn, 9 rninutes 35 sec- 
onds behind Iris. Bother was 25 seconds behind Vir- 
ginia. 

Dolly picked up 9 seconds on the run, but on the 
broad reach she could not quite hold Iris. They made 
a close race to the finish. When they came over the line 
their nearest competitor was a mile astern. The sum- 
marv: 



Name and Owner El.Timc Cor.Time 

Iris, F. F. Crane, Massachusetts Bay 2:26:09 2:25:51 

Dolly III, W. W. Arnold, Massachusetts Bay . . 2:26:48 2:26:48 

Bother, Peck & Foster, Narragansett Bay . . . 2:39:58 2:32:35 

Virginia, John Norris, Barnegat Bay 2:35:21 2:34:16 

Ina, E. A. Kettlety, Narragansett Bay .... 3:16:00 3:14:08 

Second Race, Auclst i6th 

It was not my good fortune to sail in the following 
race, or those up to the last, and I am obliged to rely 
for facts concerning them on published accounts, and 
points from the crews. 

The second race was started in a reefing breeze from 
the North and a little by the East, oflF the Prudence 
Island station of the Rhode Island Y. C, at Potters 
Cove. The line was established by anchoring a flag boat 
oflF the wharf. All the boats came to the line under 
shortened sail. Dolly III had in a single reef, which 
proved to be exactly a pattern for her. Iris had in a 
double, and found soon after the, start that she did not 
have enough canvas to hold her speedy team-mate. The 
course was laid with a windward leg to Ohio ledge buoy, 
about three miles ; a reach to a buoy oflF Hog Island, out- 
side Bristol Harbor, and after a jibe there a reach home. 
This was repeated, giving the boats about 16 miles in a 
20-knot breeze and a bubbly sea. 

The boats were bunched in the start, Dolly III being 
paired with Ina, and Virginia with Bother. 

Dolly III at once drew out ahead. Handsomely taken 
to windward by Coombs, she was first to turn the 
weather mark. On the reach Iris shook out, sending a 
man out on the boom in smart fashion to cast oflF reef 
points. This in a high wind and strong sea was a new 
stunt to some of the other crews. 

The increase in canvas on Iris helped her pick up on 
the leader, but it had come too late to save her from 
defeat, Dolly finishing i minute 25 seconds ahead of her, 
after a roaring race. The others trailed, Virginia being 
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beaten about 13 minutes and Bother about 15. The 
times : 

Name El. Time Cor. Time 

Dolly III 2:50:38 2:50:38 

Iris 2:52:03 2:51:33 

Ina 2:56:32 2:54:17 

Virginia 3 ^03 -40 3 '02 :25 

Bother 3 :05 ^40 3 '.06:32 

Special Race, August 17TH 

Through the liberaHty of the flag officers of the 
Edge wood Y. C, two handsome cups had been offered 
for a special race between the visiting boats. This race 
did not count for the Day trophy, but it proved the 
hardest fought of the series. The course was from the 
same start as the day before, to a black buoy off Popas- 
quash Point, opposite Bristol, and return, twice around, 
the first leg of each round being to windward. The start 
was to have been at 1 145, but Virginia asked time to go 
to Bristol and put a strap on her rudder, which was weak. 
This was granted. She was back ready to start at three 
o'clock. Captain Crane of Iris kept a log of the week, 
and from it I am permitted to describe the race as he 
saw it: 

**The line was laid squarely across the wind, from the 
float to a white sloop. The power boat Sarah was 
moored a little to leeward of the float, and 10 seconds 
before the gun Iris, Dolly and Virginia were doing some 
lively sparring for place around that boat. There was 
just room enough between the boat and the float for 
one catboat, and Iris landed there. Dolly gave the boat 
a good smart bump in passing. It was a very close start, 
with Iris berthed a little to windward. As we drew off 
the land we stood on a long starboard hitch toward 
Popasquash Point. Near the buoy we took four short 
hitches, and rounded the turn 30 seconds ahead of Dolly 
and well ahead of Virginia. Dolly ran us down the wind, 
as she carried whole sail, and we had in a single reef. 
She covered us just before we reached the line. There 
was quite a bubble on, and Dolly luffed sharp around the 
mark, with only about a dozen feet between the sloop 



and her starboard quarter. We had a mind to berth Iris 
between the two, but kept olT, just clearing the end of 
Dolly's main-boom. As we trirnmed in on the starboard 
tack I noticed Dolly's mainsail was not quite full, and 
she was going slow. Iris was put sharp about, given a 
rap full under Dolly's stern, and shot well to windward, 
and before Dolly got her gait Iris had the weather berth, 
and was off on the same long hitch as before. We 
learned afterward that Dolly had temporarily lost the 
end of her main-sheet. 

"At the buoy we had a lead of about 30 seconds, and 
once more, after rounding the buoy, Frank Freeman ran 
out on the main-boom, as he had done the day before, 
casting off the reef points as he went, and the reef ear- 
ings as he came back. Under whole sail we flew for the 
finish, and crossed a winner by 26 seconds on actual time, 
in one of the best races I ever sailed." 

The times: 

Name El. Time Cor. Time 

Iris 1:22:4s 1 :22 :39 

Dolly III 1:23:11 1:23:11 

Virginia 1:28:00 1:27:33 

Third Race, August i8th 

This race was given under the direction of the Fall 
River Y. C, the start being off that club's station at Fall 
River, and the weather turn oft" the coal mine on Rhode 
Island, eight miles down the river. The wind was South- 
east, allowing a long hitch, with a few short ones, and 
a broad reach home. 

The channel at Fall River lies on the east side of the 
stream, while on the west side is shoal water, on the Bor- 
den flats. Iris early took the lead. Her skipper had 
decided to cut across the flats, and proceeded to do so, 
while the other boats worked the deeper water of the 
channel. Iris was hailed by Dolly, and asked if she 
should not go on the channel side of the buoys. Iris at 
once bore off, and ran down to Ina, hailing and asking 
if she should go outside the buoys. Captain Rooks of 
Ina waved Iris to keep on, and she did so, as this was 
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a confirmation of what Captain Crane had been told from 
the committee boat before the start, his verbal orders 
having been to "go to the coal mine buoy and return — 
any way you can." 

Iris found less tide on the flats than the other boats 
met in the channel, and at the outer turn had a long lead. 
She finished 8 minutes 2 seconds ahead of Dolly, which 
was second. 

After the race a protest was lodged against Iris by 
Bother, because Iris had crossed the flats. At the hear- 
ing held on this protest, after the match, Captain Crane 
showed that no specific instructions regarding buoys had 
been given him, in a circular or otherwise, and that he 
had been told from the committee boat to sail the course 
as he wished. The protest therefore was not sustained. 
The incident arose, it appeared, from the fact that circu- 
lars for the other races had stated that "all buoys shall 
be passed on channel side." 

The times for the race : 

Name El. Time Cor. Time 

Iris 2 158 :oo 2 :55 :59 

Dolly III 3:06:02 3:06:02 

Virginia 3 :" :55 3 :09 :o7 

Ina 3:15:38 3:09:48 

Bother 3:20:46 3:09:48 

Fourth Race, August iqth 

The Conanicut Y. C, having a station at Jamestown, 
opposite Newport, had the management of this race. 
Added interest attached to the old Iris in these waters 
by reason of her record there 23 years before. The boats 
were given a course about 12 miles long, beginning with 
a reach to Goat Island — the wind being Southwest — and 
a beat to Beavertail, a run back and a lay to the finish. 
There was good weight in the wind, and as the boats 
worked out past the Dumplings they met a strong old 
sea heaving in. The tide being ebb, a sharp chop re- 
sulted from the combination. 

Before passing the Dumplings, Iris had worked out a 
lead of perhaps two minutes on Dolly III, and of con- 
siderably more over the other boats. When about a mile 
and a half short of the weather turn the band on the top 
of her mast, holding the upper peak halyard block, came 
off the end of the spar with a snap that sent the gilt 
ball above it skyward. The bolt holding the band had 
worked up through the wood, which was soft, the mast 
being new. As her peak came down on the run Iris fell 
oflF by the head. Her sail was lowered, and as the rest 
of the boats passed her, she tucked in three reefs, hoisted 
sail again by a single part on the peak, and proceeded to 
cover the course, for percentage. With Iris out, Dolly 
III had an easy race. The times : 

Name El. Time Cor. Time 

Dolly III 2:30:12 2:30:12 

Ina 2 :40 .46 2 :39 :i2 

Virginia 2 :40 :33 2 :39 :39 

Bother 2 :46 :i2 2 :40 :03 

Iris 2:52:43 2:51:29 

Fifth Race, August 20th 

This was sailed at Bristol, and was the only fluke in 
the series. A Northwesterly breeze in the morning fell 



streaked at noon, and when the boats got up from New- 
port, at two o'clock, and were started, there were signs 
of approaching calm. The course was to be a 5-miIe 
run to a buoy off the United States coaling station on 
Rhode Island, and return. In the start Dolly, Bother 
and Virginia kept off for the line from the shore end, 
with booms to port, while Iris approached it from the 
flag end, with boom to starboard, and Ina, directly to 
starboard of her wake, with boom to port. As they cut 
the line Iris and Dolly came together with a smart rap, 
while Bother was also bumped, as she did not give way 
for Dolly. All five boats touched, though fortunately 
the wind was not strong enough for any damage to result. 
The situation was one of a kind familiar enough to the 
large class in Massachusetts Bay. In fact, Mr. Arnold 
of Dolly cried, when the boats came together : 

"A regular Massachusetts Bay start." 

It appears the boats nearer the flag believed they had 
a right to room, while the leeward boat believed those 
nearer the flag should keep clear of her. Good humor 
prevailed, no harm was done, and after some ticklish 
work to keep booms from going through the other fel- 
lows' sails, the boats straightened out for a drift. They 
were all in close company until near the Popasquash 
buoy, where Bother dropped behind, and losing the last 
faint air, began to gather sternway. The others had got 
around the buoy, and were jibing back and forth looking 
for the least breath. At this time Dolly III and Iris 
were so close together they could not be kept from touch- 
ing. Finally they drew apart, and Iris began to go astern 
with the tide. Dolly succeeded in fanning Southwest- 
ward along toward Prudence Island, while Ina and Vir- 
ginia were fanning out toward Hog Island, on the east 
side of the channel, and Iris and Bother, half a mile 
apart, 'were drifting back toward Bristol. 

This was two hours after the start, and they had not 
yet made three miles. At this point the wind came up 
in two directions at once. Far down the bay a South- 
east breeze could be seen, while a nice crisp little breeze 
coming out of Mt. Hope Bay, from the Northeast, was 
caught by Ina and Virginia, and also by Bother, which 
was wisely put over toward Prudence, where Dolly lay 
becalmed. Holding this wind, Bother sailed past both 
Iris and Dolly with started sheets, and got into the South- 
east wind without loss of time, and took the lead. Then 
Dolly got the Southeast wind, and laid a course for the 
turn. Meanwhile Iris lay becalmed for six minutes, 
being the last to get a breeze. 

By the time all got the same wind the race became 
a procession, for all could lay a course for the turn. 
Bother was well inside her allowance from Dolly at the 
turn, and the big boat could not run her enough on the 
leg: home to make good. The race therefore went to the 
littlest boat. The times: 

Name ' El. Time Cor. Time 

Bother 3:36:12 3:30:44 

Dolly III 3:31:49 3:31:49 

Ina 3 :34 : 1 1 3 32:^ 

Virginia 3:3^:5^ ' " ^ 

Iris 3:36:45 3:35:39 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN 

SONDER CLASS MATCH 



N a fine morning in mid- 
^\ August the red and yel- 

low flag of Spain flut- 
tered out from a staff on 
Abbott hall in Marble- 
head. It is in this hall 
the picture hangs that is 
known by the title "The 
Spirit of Seventy-Six.'* 
It shows an old chap with 
a bandage round his head, 
playing a fife like mad, 
with another old fellow 
and a boy beating a drum 
each, and all three march- 
ing through gore and the 
smoke of battle. Most 
Americans know the picture, for it has been often re- 
produced, as an inspirer of patriotic ardor. Whenever 
as a people we feel warlike, and long to lick somebody, 
trot out "The Spirit of Seventy-Six," and the eagle 
screams. j 



Marblehead is proud of the picture, proud of 
Abbott hall, proud of its country's history, and proud 
of its yachting eminence. So when the red and gold of 
Spain fluttered from Abbott hall tower in token of the 
sonder class match between Spanish and American boats, 
the Marbleheaders said, "Well, I declare; who'd have 
thought it," or words to that effect. They had in mind 
the summer of 1898, when the picture in the hall was 
worked harder than at any time in recent history — the 
year of our invasion of Cuba, to the discomfiture of 
Spain. A good deal had happened in twelve years, and 
Marblehead got the fact exactly in focus when the yel- 
low and red flag went up, showing that we generally get 
a clear view of things when they come right up to the 
foot of our own lawn and invite our consideration. 
Spain had forgotten the war and its hard feelings shortly 
after the incident was closed. She has too much of a 
past to cherish such little grudges as a modern war 
might have left. It was the sped arrow with her, and 
having Spanish philosophy, she let it go and turned her 
attention to other matters, including sport. 

The young king coming to the throne had marked the 
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entry of Spain into modern sport, including yachting. 
Alfonso seized on the sail with enthusiasm, and following 
the example set by the German Emperor, became an active 
patron of yachting and yacht clubs. The result was the 
creation, out of nothing, of yachting in Spain. The Ger- 
mans had been but a decade or so ahead of Spain in the 
same field, and they made the Spaniards welcome at Kiel 
as soon as they were ready to come. They also made other 
nations welcome, among them being ourselves. German 
yachts of the sonder class raced at Marblehead in 1906. 
We sent a team to Kiel for a match in 1907. 

These events suggested a rapprochement between 
America and Spain, to take place in the form of a yacht- 
ing meet. The meet was arranged to follow that at Kiel, 
and was carried out as arranged. The visit of the Ameri- 
can boats to Spain led as a matter of course to arrange- 
ments for a return match, to be sailed off Marblehead. As 



of Bilbao (las Arenas) ; the Real Sporting club, of Bil- 
bao (Portugalete) ; the Real club de Regates of Car- 
tagena; the Real club Nautico of Valencia.) 

The boats selected were Mosquito II, owned by 
Victoriano L. Doriga of the Santander club, president 
of the federation; Papoose, owned by Antonio Eche- 
guren, president of the San Sebastian club, and Chonta, 
owned by Luis de Arana, of the Royal Sporting club of 
Bilbao. The boats were shipped from Cadiz, by steamer 
to New York, thence by steamer to Boston, where they 
arrived but fiwt days before the beginning of the match. 

To select three boats to meet the Spaniards, trial 
races were held off Marblehead in the week beginning 
August 8th. There were 14 starters, in two divisions. A 
win in either division left a clean score, or zero for the 
winner, while each boat not winning was given as many 
points in demerits as equaled her position in the class. 
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the Germans were booked for a similar match in 1909, the 
date for the Spanish match was set for 1910. There the 
matter rested until after the German match, when details 
as regards rules, dates, etc., were taken up. The dates 
first agreed on were for the first week in September, 
but the Spanish yachtsmen finding this interfered with 
their home dates in September, asked that the match 
be put forward to the middle of August, with the first 
race on the 17th. This was cheerfully done. Meanwhile 
the Spanish yacht clubs, but recently formed into a cen- 
tral body, or federation, had selected their boats. (The 
federation includes the Real Club de Regatas of Ali- 
cante ; the Real Club de Regatas of Santander ; the Real 
Club Nautico of Bilbao; the club ]\Iaritimo del Abra 



This system worked out well, and when the final selec- 
tion was made, after a day's racing of the most prom- 
ising boats, with the "dead ones" eliminated, .there was 
no question that the committee's choice fell on the three 
best boats. All three were new. The boat with the 
best record in the trials, Harpoon, represented the sum 
of the experience of Charles Francis Adams 2d in the 
sonder class in five seasons of keen racing. The 
first draft of her lines was supplied by E. A. Boardman, 
and these were laid down in the loft and corrected where 
necessary by Mr. Adams and Fred D. Lawley. The 
design was thus a collaboration of all three, and was a 
distinct advance on any other boat Mr^ Adams had 
hitherto secured for the class. The boaV with the 
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second best record in the trials was Beaver, from designs until the morning of the first race. The Spanish yachts- 
by W. Starling Burgess. She was a refined Wolf, of men were prepared for defeat, so, they reasoned, tuning 
the German-American team of 1909. The third, Cima, up would make very little difference in the result. 
was from Charles D. Mower's design, and was a faster In the match it was to be seen that Chonta was the 
boat than Mr. Mower's champion of 1909, Joyette, best sailed, her helmsman showing himself as clever at 
winner of the Taft cup in the German- American match, the stick as the average skipper in the class on this side 
It may be added here that Joyette, Wolf and Ellen, the of the water. The other two boats suffered at times 
1909 team, were all in the trials, and were eliminated from poor handling, and all three from poor sails. In 
before the final races. Each of the boats chosen for the the first race Chonta had on a sail altogether too light, 
team carried a different sail from the others. Mr. the cloth being like balloon-jib material. This was 
Adams, who has always had a good opinion of the lug changed, but the next sail, like those on the other two vis- 
rig, had a tall lug on Harpoon. There were mixed itors, was much too flat, having the same fault in this 
opinions as to its merits, but as the boat was first at the respect as the sails on the German team of 1906. 
finish in every race in which she sailed, it proved plenty Personally the Spanish yachtsmen won golden opin- 
good enough. Beaver had a bat-wing sail, the leach ions among the Americans they met at Marblehead. 
being extended in a round roach by means of long bat- Although not all of them spoke English, they were 
tens. The merits of this sail were also freely discussed, never at a loss in making themselves, and the people 
By means of these variations from conventional form, they met, quite at ease. Besides the nine men in the 
Harpoon and Beaver were enabled to put on the full crews there were in the Spanish party Eduardo de 
550 feet of sail allowed by the rules. Cima had a con- Ubao, president of the federation of Spanish yacht clubs, 
ventional sail, but fell only six feet below the limit, and his brother Enrique de Ubao, while the Spanish 
Details of the two teams follow: minister to Washington, Don Juan Riano y Gayangos, 

BOATS AND CREWS 

^'*a^st"uc?iSn ^* ^^"^^ °* Owner and Crew of Each Yacht Designer and Builder Club Represented 

Chonta, 1907 . . . Luis de Arana, Real Sporting Club Joaquin Ortiz de la Torre, Real Sporting Club, 

Crew— huis de Arana, Juan de Zabala, Astilleros del Nervion, Bilbao Bilbao 

Eduardo Astigarraga 
Papoose, 1908 . . Antonio Echeguren, President of the Real Leon Carrasco, Real Club Nautico, 

Club Nautico, San Sebastian Astilleros Karrpard, San Sebastian 

Orze'— Javier Peiia, Francisco Tuton, Pasages 

Mariano Amoedo 
Mosquito II, 1909, Victoriano Lopez Doriga, pf the Real Club Miguel Lopez Doriga, Real Club de Regatas 

de Regatas, Santander, President of Talleres San Martin, Santander 

the Federacion Espafiola de Clubs Nauticos Santander 

Orze/— Manuel Corral, Juan Jose de la Quintana, 
Victoriano Lopez Doriga 
Beaver, 1910 . . . C. H. W. Foster, Eastern Yacht Club W. Starling Burgess, Eastern Yacht Club, 

Crew—C. H. W. Foster, W. Starling Burgess, Burgess Co. Ltd., Marblehead, Mass. 

Reginald Foster Marblehead, Mass. 

Cima, 1910 .... Guy Lowell, Eastern Yacht Club C. D. Mower, Eastern Yacht Club, 

Crew— Gu\ Lowell, J. R. Harding, Frank Wood, ' Marblehead, Mass, 

C. b. Mower City Island, N. Y. 

Harpoon, 1910 . . Charles Francis Adams, 2d, Eastern Yacht Club E. A. Boardman, Eastern Yacht Club, 

O^w— -Charles Erancis Adams, 2d, T. Nelson Geo. Lawley & Sons, Marblehead, Mass. 

Perkins, Arthur Adams South Boston, Mass. 

No. Name w. L. ft. B'th ft. D'ht ft. o..\. ft. Disp. lbs. fq. ft! scrvecl as onc of the judges, and in his official capacity at- 

4 Chonta 20.85 ^-37 476 33.60 5445 527 tended the dinners given in honor of the occasion, one by 

33 Papoose 21.05 595 4-93 34-44 53i5 538 ^he members of the Eastern Y. C. to the Spaniards, 

'? &r. .": :fg$ %t t93 35:^ ^^ S' ^"^ i" ^^^"^'^ by the Spaniards to their hosts, and one at 

3 Cima 19.97 701 5.02 36.37 4395 550 the end of the series. A feature of these dinners was an 

7 Harpoon — 19.39 730 5-3o 36.00 4085 550 address in Spanish by ex-Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., of 

Anticipating the story of the races, it may be said IMassachusetts, who served as a volunteer officer in 

that the Spanish boats were outclassed in every way by Cuba in 1898. 

the American. This fact was known to the Spanish The races were sailed in light weather, to which 

yachtsmen before they came, and was taken in the best all three of the American boats were perfectly adapted, 

of spirit. They felt they had no chance to win, but were Although Harpoon finished first in each race, the other 

keen to learn what they could from the series. Their two boats of the team showed themselves nearly her 

best boat, Chonta, was in her fourth season, and had match, and there was a much-debated question whether 

received some pretty hard knocks at different times. On with "Charlie" Adams out of Harpoon, Beaver would 

the voyage from Spain she was wrenched in her cradle, not prove the best boat of the lot. As Beaver was sold 

and when put overboard at Marblehead was found to be before the match was over to go to Buzzards Bay, 

leaking. The leak continued through the races. All three there to race in trials for the selection of a team to go 

boats in the team were far heavier than need be, in both to Kiel in 191 1, there was a further chance to prove her 

hull and rig. They were built on the German model of worth. Cima also was expected to do better in Buzzards 

four seasons before, with large midship section, sharp Bay, a few changes being made in her after the match, 
bow and moderate stern overhang. All three were painted The races were sailed under substantially the same 

white, with red bottom paint, resembling common copper, rules as prevailed in the German-American match of 

None of the three was tried out at Marblehead before 1909, and under the racing rules of the European Yacht 

the races. Chonta was under sail on August 14th for a Racing Union. The prizes, as in the German match of 

short time in a light air, but the others did not come out 1909, were a chief trophy known as the President Taft 
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cup, to be awarded the boat that took three straight 
races, or the fifth race, and a second trophy called the 
Draper cup, for the Governor of Massachusetts, to be 
awarded to the boat other than the winner of the Taft 
cup, that should make the best showing on points, each 
first counting six points, a second five, a third four, a 
fifth two and a sixth one. There were also handsome 
prizes given by the Eastern Y. C. for each of the 
races. The details of the match are as follows: 

August 17. Wind east-northeast, wholesail breeze, 
lightening toward the end of the race. There was a 
good sea on, from a hard blow the day before. The 
course was a six-mile triangle twice around, first leg of 
each round to windward. The American boats took 
the lead at the start, being first over, with Harpoon in 
the best position. The Spanish boats were from 30 to 
50 seconds behind the signal. Beaver rounded the first 
turn 22 seconds ahead of Harpoon and 48 seconds ahead 
of Cima. Chonta, first of the Spanish boats, was 2 
minutes 19 seconds behind the leader. Harpoon and 
Beaver luffed out before the end of the round, and 
Cima went up to first place, leading Beaver at the flag 
27 seconds and Harpoon 34. On the beat of two miles 
that followed Beaver took the lead, with Harpoon 5 
seconds astern at the turn, and Cima 49 seconds. The 
Spaniards were distanced. All three Americans reached 
fast for the next turn, where Harpoon was near enough 
to Beaver to attempt to cut inside at the buoy. In doing 
this she touched the flag. At the finish the three Amer- 
icans had but 14 seconds over them from first to last. 
Harpoon leading Beaver by 12 seconds. Mr. Adams at 
once reported fouling the mark, and the race went to 
Beaver. The times: 

Boat H. M. S. 

*Harpoon, C. F. Adams, 2d 2:03:34 

Beaver, C. H. W. Foster 2:03:46 

Cima, Guy Lowell 2:03:48 

Chonta, Luis de Arana 2:11:59 

Papoose, Antonio Echeguren 2 : 16 :27 

Mosquito n. Victoriano L. Doriga 2 :2i 154 

♦Disqualified for fouling mark. 

August 18. Course windward and leeward, twice 
around, 10 miles. The wind was faint from southeast 
at the start, and strengthened to a wholesail breeze. 
The sea was smooth. Chonta took the start, with Har- 
poon second and Papoose third. In the light air Chonta 
did surprisingly well, turning the weather mark second, 
but 48 seconds behind Harpoon. Cima was third and 
Beaver fourth. At the end of the round Cima had 
second place, and Beaver third, with Chonta 13 seconds 
astern of her, and but 37 seconds behind the leader. 
Harpoon. Papoose was fifth. The second time to wind- 
ward Harpoon spun out a lead, and Cima held on to 
second place, in which she finished. The times: 

Boat H. M. S. 

Harpoon 2 :25 :33 

Cima 2 126 :39 

Beaver 2:27:68 

Chonta 2 :28 :09 

Papoose 2 :35 :34 

Mosquito II 2 :46 :09 

August J^. The wind was fickle, veering from south- 
west around by the north to northeast. This gave a 
superabundance of reaching, though windward work was 
had on the third leg of each round, which was to have 
been a broad reach. At times the wind was fairly strong, 
but the finish was nearly a drift. The yachts changed 
places with the shifts of wind without regard to relative 
speed. In the start Papoose crossed too soon and was 



recalled. Chonta was first over, with Harpoon second, 
to weather of her wake, and Papoose third. All were 
on the starboard tack. Beaver was first around the 
outward buoy, Cima second and Harpoon third, with 
Chonta 12 seconds behind her. At the next mark Har- 
poon was in the lead, which she held. At the end of the 
round Chonta was in second place, with Cima third and 
Beaver fourth. The race finished with Beaver in second 
place and Cima third. The times: 

Boat H. M. S. 

Harpoon 2 :59 :37 

Beaver 3 -03 =22 

Cima 3:04-13 

Chonta 3 :o8 :43 

Mosquito II 3 :2i :02 

Papoose 3:26:11 

August 20, The wind was half a point East of North, 
a steady breeze of fair strength. The course was wind- 
ward and leeward, twice around, 10 miles. The race 
resolved itself early into two contests, that between* the 
American boats being close and keen. The order at the 
start was Harpoon, Beaver, Cima, Chonta, Mosquito, 
Papoose. Harpoon held down her two American rivals 
in the work to windward, which was close at first, and 
turned with 41 seconds to the good on Beaver, and i 
minute 50 seconds on Cima. Chonta was 9 minutes 33 
seconds astern of Harpoon. The round ended with 
Harpoon leading Beaver by 2 seconds more. She gained 
on the second beat, and also on the run, taking the race, 
and the Taft cup. The times : 

Boat H. M. S. 

Harpoon 2 :i4:30 

Beaver 2 :i6 :37 

Cima 2 :i8 :i9 

Chonta 2 :36 :47 

Papoose 2 :38 :26 

Mosquito II 2 :4i :i4 

Beaver having won 20 points and Cima 18 for the 
Draper cup, a race was sailed between them, with two 
Spanish boats also in, on Monday, August 22d. The 
breeze was light to moderate from the south and the 
course triangular. The American boats sailed a close 
race, never being much more than half a minute apart, 
and finishing with only 13 seconds between them. The 
times : 

Boat H. M. S. 

Beaver 2 :37 :32 

Cima 2 :37 :45 

Chonta 2 :45 :24 

Papoose 2 :5i :27 

The points scored for the Draper cup were as follows : 

/ Race ' Total 

12 3 4 5 Points 

Beaver 6 4 5 5 6 26 

Cima 5 5 4 4 5 23 

Chonta 4 3 3 3 4 I7 

Papoose 3 2 I 2 3 II 

Mosquito II 2 I 2 I o 6 

At a farewell dinner given at the Eastern Y. C. on 
the evening of August 21st, at which the Secretary of the 
Navy was present to represent the government, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts the State, the 
Draper cup was presented to the winner, and the Spanish 
minister delivered a speech, in which he said: 

"I consider that these regattas have done 
a great deal toward promoting and increasing 
the friendship and cordial relations between the 
two countries, as they have afforded the occasion 
of establishing close personal relations, which 
have led to mutual understanding and lines of 
thought. 
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'West'warcl, tHe HerresHoff ScHooner Ovrned bx Alexander S. CocHran. of New YorK, 

Been MaKin^ a Fine Record Abroad 



^WHicH Has 



"I think that the Eastern yacht club and 
the Spanish federation of yacht clubs have 
much to be proud of in bringing the United 
States and Spain closer together and I trust 
that *^he American-Spanish regatta will be an 
established fixture and that the American yachts- 
men will give us an opportunity to welcome 
them again and to return the hospitality so 
cordially extended here. 

' Yacht racing is comparatively new in 
Spain, but I think that, considering the few 
years that have passed since it was taken up, 
a great deal has been accomplished in a rhodest 
way and we have worked hard toward develop- 
ing it. 

"I am sure it has come to stay, and for this 
we are indebted to the interest and increasing 
efforts of our king, the keenest of sportsmen, 
whether on water or on land. And he may 



well be proud of the spirit with which his ideas 
and suggestions have been taken up and fol- 
lowed. 

**Our Spanish yachtsmen are now in close 
touch with several countries where international 
regattas are held, and I am sure that this visit 
to the United States will not only be profitable 
to the men, but to the countries as well. 

"As far as the races are concerned I may 
say that our admiration of the Americans' 
splendid boats and the way they have been 
sailed knows no bounds and we congratulate 
you upon your victory. We consider it an honor 
to have had the privilege of competing 
against you and we are proud of our de- 
feat." 
The Taft cup was presented to the winner a few 
days later by the President, on board the official yacht 
Mayflower, off the summer capitol at Beverly. 
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THE RESISTANCE OF POWER BOATS AND A 
METHOD or MEASURING SAME 

Seth G. Malby 



( Coficluded) 



T ET us now take up the various methods of measuring: 
"^ resistance. The method employed by all the experi- 
mental basins now in operation is as follows: A tank 
or canal is first made; this of necessity must not be of 
a certain width or length but the dimensions must not 
interfere with fulfillments to be given later. This tank 
is filled with water. Tracks are laid along the side of 
the canal and a car propelled by means of motive 
power up and down the tank. On the car is carried the 
various apparatus for measuring the speed, resistance, 
etc. The models are then attached so that their re- 
sistance or pull back may be measured by means of the 
dynamometer. Guides on the model and guide rods on 
the car are fitted so the model is kept in line of motion ; 
it is, however, perfectly free to move in a vertical di- 
rection. The speed is measured by noting the time 
between blocks at known distances apart along the side 
of the tank. Contact is made electrically and together 
with resistance the speed is recorded on the same sheet. 
The resistance with the speed corresponding to this re- 
sistance is gotten from these record sheets and the re- 
sults plotted. It is necessary to get the results for !sev- 
eral speeds so that you will have a complete curve. This 
method of measurement is absolute and does not depend 
on any previous performances. 

We have another method, however, which is not ab- 
solute but which depends upon the experimental dy- 
namometer tank or results from an actual ship for its 
base. This method is known as Colonel English's 
method of determining resistance by comparison. The 
method is as follows: Suppose we have from the re- 
sults of trials of a ship the I.H.P. at various speeds. If 
we multiply the I.H.P. for any speed by the propulsive 
coefficient we get the E.H.P. for this speed. If we mul- 
tiply the E.H.P. by 550 and divide by this speed in feet 
per minute we will get the resistance of the ship in 
pounds at this speed; Similarly we can get the re- 
sistance of the ship for any other speed and finally de- 
velop a speed resistance curve. Suppose also that we 
select a suitable length and make a model of oijr ship 
of which we have the resistance. Using the for- 
mula for frictional resistance and the laws of com- 
parison and corresponding speeds, we are able to find 
the resistance of .this model from the results obtained 
from the ship. This model will be known as the stand- 
ard model. From the principle of moments we know 
that for equilibrium, that M the mass at one end of a 
lever times its lever arm must equal Mi the mass on the 
other end of the lever arm, multiplied by its lever arm, or 
that for equilibrium the mass must vary inversely as the 
lever arms. We can substitute for mass a force and 
the law will still hold good. It will be seen that if we 
know one force and the ratio of the lever arms when 

NoTK—Thc above thesis is the property of Cornell University. 



equilibrium is established we will be able to compute the 
other force. Now having gotten our standard model 
it is desired to find the resistance of another model. 
We will place our standard model on one end of a lever 
arm and the model of the boat whose resistance we 
want to find on the other end. If we tow the models 
at a certain speed and adjust the length of the lever 
arms so that the models are balanced at this speed, and 
knowing this ratio of the arm and the resistance of 
the standard for this speed we can find the resistance 
of the other model by the method outlined above. In 
a like manner the resistance for various other speeds may 
be gotten. Again applying the laws of comparison and 
corresponding speeds and the formula for frictional re- 
sistance, we are able to compute the resistance of a ship 
similar to the model tested, and by the method before 
described get the I.H.P. necessary to drive the ship at 
various speeds by using the reverse process by which 
the E.H.P. was deduced from the I.H.P. Instead of 
getting the resistance of the standard model by means 
of the method here employed we might have gotten the 
speed resistance curve by use of the dynamometer ex- 
perimental tank. 

In comparing the two methods we see that one is 
absolute, the other is a comparison of a model of known 
resistance with a model the resistance of which we want 
to find. Comparing the models gives one a qualitative 
result, and knowing the resistance of one model we are 
able to compute quantitative results. There is much to 
be said in favor of both schemes and this will be taken 
up later with the discussion of the results gotten by both 
methods. 

Colonel English's method was the one employed by 
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the author in getting the resistance curves and we will 
now look into the apparatus and equipment necessary 
to give the desired results. The history of the de- 
velopment will be given c-Jso, because it might aid some 
of the parties who now have experimental tanks where 
they cannot get a sufficiently high speed to make tests 

\^ 
for the higher ratios of ~~~ . The original apparatus at 

\ L 
our disposal was a tank 350 feet long, 16 feet wide and 
10 feet deep. The tank was equipped with the necessary 
tracks, car, motor to drive the car, power house, trolley, 
feed wires, etc. See plate No. 1. Building marked 
P.H. is the power house, the feed wires can be seen 
coming from the house. One terminal is grounded on 
the track, the other is connected with the trolley wire. 
The power house is equipped with a three-phased 15- 
h.p. induction motor which drives through a flexible 
coupling a shunt generator. This generator gives a 
maximum current of 25 amperes at 550 volts, the car 
was equipped with a 15-h.p. series motor. After a 
number of trials with the car at our disposal a suffi- 
cient speed could not be gotten, and so the scheme which 
will now be described was finally adopted. On plate 
No. 2 the original car is marked 1 ; this was placed at 
one end of the tank as shown. The drive on this car 
was by means of the front wheels, gearing being fitted 
between a gear on the front axle and a gear on the 
motor shaft. The front wheels were jacked up free of 
the track and the back wheels blocked. By reference 
to plate No. 3 an idea of one side of the car may be 
gotten. A sprocket A is fitted on the end of an idle 
shaft; gear B meshes with a gear on the motor shaft; 
sprocket C is fitted on shaft D; motion is transmitted by 
means of the chain running over the sprockets A and 
B. In the photograph is shown also the oil brake which 
acts on the front wheels of the car. By reference to 
plate No. 4 the other side of the car may be seen. D is 
the same shaft shown on plate No. 3 and marked D. 
This plate shows the sheave attached to the shaft D 
and also drum attached to this shaft, which is fitted 
with a band break. Rheostat marked 131 is in series 
w^ith the main supply. Rheostat E is in series with a 
circuit shunted around the field of the motor and is 
used only for the higher speeds. By reference to plate 
No. 1, A is an idle shaft placed at the other end of the 
tank. The cable shown runs over this sheave and over 
the sheave marked F on plate No. 4. To the bottom side 



Plate No 4- 



of the cable is attached the car (when the name car 
is used from now on it is understood to mean the new 
car) ; the method of attachment is shown best on plate 
No. 5. A piece of heavy oak is fitted across the top of 
the car as shown on plate No. 1 and a bolt fitted through 
the plank. Loops were made in each end of the cable 
and these placed over the bolt. The loops were held 
in place by a piece of wood and a nut on the end of the 
bolt. The cable is J4 inch in diameter. Plate No. 6 
shows the general construction of the car. The two 
main members spanning the tank are of pine 5 inches 
by 5 inches. The frame is braced longitudinally by 
means of the long iron rods fitted as shown on the 
plate. The two beams running longitudinally are 3 
inches by 5 inches and the frame is further braced by 
means of the corner beams, which are 2 inches by 5 
inches. On the ends of the main beams are fitted regu- 
lar wagon wheel axles. The wheels run loosely on the 
axles and are held on by means of pins. The wheels are 
22 inches in diameter. From the upper frame is under- 
slung a second frame which is attached to the upper 
frame by six uprights. The lower frame is made of 
2 by 4-inch beams of yellow pine and is fitted together 
by means of angle irons and bolts. A covering is placed 
over this frame for convenience in getting about. By 
reference to plate No. 5 the details of the apparatus may 
be seen; No. 1 is the towing bar. No. 2 is the frame 
carrying the centers. The centers slide back and forth 
in the slot shown in the towing bar. Nuts are fitted in 
No. 2 which fit the screws 3, 3 ; on the ends of screws 
3, 3 are fitted sprockets 4, 4, which connect with another 
sprocket 6 through a chain. Sprocket 6 is attached to 
a shaft at the other end of which is the crank 7 ; 5, 5, 5, 
5, are the jaws that clamp the towing bar and keep it 
from moving when crank 7 is turned. The jaws are 
held together by elastic bands. Bar 8 connects the jaws 
on either side and by pushing down on this bar the jaws 
are spread apart and the towing bar is tree. 9 is a scale 
for measuring the length of the lever arms,. 10 is a 
pointer which coincides with centers position, 13 is a 
level on the towing bar, and 14 is a weight to balance 
the weight of the bar when the centers are in the position 
shown. 11, 11 are the towing rods which project down- 
ward. These rods are provided with an adjustment so 
that they can be either raised or lowered. The models 
are here shown in position. 15, 15, 15, 15, are guide rods 
which fit in the guides attached to the model to keep 
them in line of motion. These rods are provided with 
an adjustment not only in a vertical direction but also 
in a transverse direction. 

Speed is measured by taking the time for 20 feet. 
Blocks are placed at intervals of 20 feet along the side 
of the tank. These blocks are covered by copper plates. 
The blocks may be seen on plate No. 6. Electrical 
contact is made between the brushes marked AB when 
we pass one of the blocks. In series w^ith these 
brushes are placed some batteries and a chronograph. 
When a circuit is made current passes through a coil 
on the chronograph and operates an electric magnet, 
motion being communicated to a pen which rests on a 
movmg strip of paper. When the circuit is made we 
get a jig of the pen and when broken the pen is released. 
By another pen is registered the time and another shows 
the position when the models are balanced. This last 
pen is controlled by the operator by switch marked 16 
on plate No. 5. It will be seen that we have a complete 
record on one tape of everything that is necessary for 
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SHeet No. 6. 3-rt. Model No. 1 v«. Standard 3 Ft. 

working up our data, except the ratio of the lever arm. 
This may be read on scale 9, plate No. 5, and placed on 
the tape with the rest of the data. The batteries, chrono- 
graph and clock are shown in position on plate No. 6. 
There are some general considerations which must 
be followed in using this apparatus. Constant speed is 
absolutely essential for any accurate measurements, 
whether using the dynamometer or Colonel English's 
method. For Colonel English's method there must be 
a sufficient distance between the models and also be- 
tween the models and the sides of the tank. This is 
to prevent any outside forces caused by wave reaction 
in being communicated to the model. Five feet be- 
tween towing rods was the distance used in our case, 
with 5J4 feet between the models and the side of the 
tank. No reaction was observed on the models caused 
by the proximity of the side of the tank or by the re- 
action of the models between themselves. 
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C\»rve SHeet No. 1-4 

We have now seen what resistance is, resistance as 
applied to power boats, and a scheme itor measuring 
this resistance. We have now to see how this method 
compares as to quantitative results with experiments by 
use of the dynamometer. 

Taking up a concrete example, a run of 40 feet at 
constant speed was taken as the distance for measure- 
ment. (See sheet No. 6 for results of comparison of 
3- foot model No. 1 with standard 6-foot model.) 
Time for 40 feet was gotten by means of the chrono- 
graph and blocks before mentioned. The ratio of the 
lever arms is gotten on the scale before referred to. 
Dividing the time for 40 feet by 2 we have the time for 
20 feet. On curve sheet No. 14 we have a curve of time 
for 20 feet plotted as abscissa and knots per hour at 
ordinates, therefore we can read off direct the speed, 
knowing the time for 20 feet. We can find the resistance 
of the standard model at any speed by reference to 
curve No. 3, or if any other model is used as standard 
we can find its resistance for any speed by reference to 
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its speed resistance curve. Curve No. 15 is plotted with 
inches to the right or left of the center as abscissa and 
the ratio of the resistance corresponding to any par- 
ticular setting of the bar as ordinates; knowing the re- 
sistance of one model for any particular speed we can 
compute the resistance of the other by multiplying or 
dividing, whichever the case may be, the resistance of the 
model used as standard for that particular speed by the 
ratio of the resistances. The results of experiments on 
6- foot model No. 1 may be found on sheet No. 7; the 
curve is plotted on curve sheet No. 16. The results of 
the Washington test of this same model may be found 
on sheet No. 8 ; the curve is plotted on curve sheet No. 
2. Results of the trials of a 3-foot model of No. 1 
tried against the standard 5- foot model may be found 
on sheet No. 6; results of trial of a 3-foot model No. 
1 tried against a 5-foot model of No. 1 may be found 
on sheet No. 9, curve on curve sheet No. 17. Re- 
sults of trials of 3-foot model No. 1 tried against 3-foot 
standard model may be found on sheet No. 10, curve 
on curve sheet No. 18. The results of the test of the 
5-foot model No. 1 reduced to 3 feet may be found en 
sheet No. 12, curve on curve sheet No. 20. 

The results of the trials of the standard 3-foot model 
against standard 5- foot may be found on sheet No. 
13; curve on curve sheet No. 7. Results of trials of 
standard 3-foot model against 5-foot model No. 1 may 
be found on sheet No. 14, curve on curve sheet No. 21. 
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Curve SHeet No. 25 

Washington results of the trial of 5-foot standard model 
reduced to a basis of 3 feet may be found on sheet No. 
22, curve on curve sheet No. 22. Washington trials 
of a 10- foot model No. 1 may be found on curve sheet 
No. 23. The results of trials on model No. 2 may be 
found on sheet No. 16. 

By reference to curve sheet No. 13 we find the 
resistance curve for the 3-foot model of No. 1 plotted 
from five different sources ; namely, reduced from 
Washington trials on the* 5-foot model; reduced from 
our trials on 5-foot models; trials against 5-foot model 
No. 1, against standard model 5 feet and standard 
model 3 feet. 

The method of reducing the resistance curve of 5- 
foot model No. 1 with a displacement of 7.61 tb to 3 
feet with a displacement of 2 lb is as follows : We first 
compute the frictional resistance for the 5-foot model. 
Curve No. 25 will be found useful in getting V to the 
1.825 power. Subtracting the frictional resistance from- 
tha total resistance we get residual resistance. A, the 
wetted surface of the model, is found by expanding the 
underwater surface and intergrading same; f, we have 
from the results of other experiments. In similar ships 
the wetted surface will vary directly as the square of 
any of the linear dimensions. In this way we find the 
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SHeet No. 11. 5-Ft. Model No. 1, Reduced to 3 Ft. 
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Sheet No. 7. Model No. 1, 3 Ft. vs. Standard 3 Ft. 
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SKeet No. 8. "WasKin^ton Te«t of 5-Ft. Model No. 1 

wetted surface for 3 feet. We can now compute the 
frictional resistance for 3 feet. By the law of com- 
parison we have already seen that the residual resistance 
will vary directly as the mass at corresponding speeds. 
Curve No. 28 is plotted with speed of 5 feet as abscissa 
and corresponding speed on 3 feet as ordinates. 
Curve sheet No. 24, which is a curve of squares and 
cubes, will be found useful in getting corresponding 
curves and displacements. In the way before mentioned 
we find that the corresponding displacement for 3 feet 
of 7.61 lb on 5 feet is 1.645 ft). Having already 
found the frictional resistance and computing the re- 
sidual resistance by the method outlined we get the 
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SHeet No. 12. Model No. 1. 



5 Ft. Redxiced to 3 Ft. 



total resistance of the 3-foot boat with a displacement 
of 1.645 lb, by adding the frictional and residual re- 
sistances. We have now to find the resistance for the 3- 
foot model weighing 2 lb. From Captain Taylor's for- 
mula for wetted surface we have A = KVDL where 
A equals the wetted surface in square feet, D is the dis- 
placement in long tons and L the length in feet. From 
the results for wetted surface on the 5-foot model we 
can solve for K, and knowing K for this particular boat 
we can solve for the wetted surface for any displace- 
ment by substituting this displacement for D. In this 
way we find the wetted surface for the 2-tb model. We 
will again compute a new frictional resistance curve for 
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SHe«t No. 13. Standard Model 3 Ft. 
vs. Standard 5 Ft. 

the increased wetted surface and find our residual re- 
sistance by the same method as outlined above. Add- 
ing the two we get the total resistance. The above data 
are plotted on curve sheet No. 19. 

From the curves we see that there is a maximum 
difference of 12% between the curves at a speed 
of eight knots. This might be accounted for by 
the fact of the general instability of this model 
and by the fact that these models, both 3 and 5 feet, 
were very unfortunate in coming apart and in 
getting severe drops and bumps which might have 
caused a change in shape. It may have been this which 
caused the curves not to agree more closely, but prob- 
ably the best explanation that can be offered is the in- 
stability before referred to and explained. A true test 
of the worth of the apparatus, however, may be found by 
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SHeet No. 16. Model No. 2 vs. St»nd»rd 5 Ft. 

reference to curve sheet No. 12, where the results for 
the 3-foot model of the standard, gotten from three dif- 
ferent sources, are plotted. In reducing the results of 
the 5-foot test to a basis of 3 feet, the method before 
described for model No. 1 was used up to the criti- 
cal speed. Above the critical speed it was assumed 
that the models followed the law of comparison direct. 
These results may be found on sheet No. 15. In deter- 
mining the resistance of the 3-foot model No. 1 when 



SHeet No. 14-. Standard Model 3 Ft. 
vs. Model No. 1. 5 Ft. 
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tried against. the 5-foot model Xo. 1 the resistance of the 
0-foot model as determined by us was used and not 
the Washington curve. We see that the three curves 
are for all practical purposes identical and proves be- 
yond a doubt that this method of testing will give ac- 
curate results. 

In closing a few words might be said about the use 
of the various frictional coefficients. On sheet No. 
17 is given a table deduced from the results plotted on 
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curve sheet No. 26. The results of experiments on the 
10-foot model of No. 1 and 5-foot model No. 1 are here 
given on a basis of 40 feet. We see that using Froude's 
coefficient for model and boats we get a difference of 
1.27%, and using Froude for the model and Tidman for 
the boat we get a difference of 1.215%. Evidently 
Tidman for the boat and Froude for the model give the 
most consistent results, but as the limit of accuracy in 
this work is taken as 5%, to avoid using two different 
sets of coefficients we have adopted Froude for all cases. 
Some hints might be useful in making the model and 
in the handling of the apparatus. All of the models had 



varnished surfaces and were made from a solid block 
of wood or a block made by glueing together several 
thin strips. A little oil mixed with the glue will make 
the glue water-proof. In digging out the models to get 
them down to weight a circular saw can be used to ad- 
vantage and then the inside finished by hand. A tran- 
som is then glued or nailed on the model. As to the 
handling of the apparatus a certain distance should be 
selected where it is desired to make your observation 
and constant speeds gotten before reaching this point, 
and all observations made should be made within this 
distance. 
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HOW TO BUILD AN ICE-YACHT OF THE 
400 SQUARE FOOT CLASS 



¥ N the accompanying plans are shown a 400 square foot 
* class ice-yacht with double cockpit that will accom- 
modate four persons with comfort. This double cockpit 
has had an impartial trial and been found to be a success. 
The additional weight of passengers in the forward 
cockpit tends to keep the boat from rearing in the air 
under a stiff puff. The forward cockpit can be removed 
in a few moments. 

Details of Construction 
Materials. — For backbone white pine; center clear 
spruce; sides white oak caps; runner plank bass wood, 
butternut, or oak; cockpit oak; runners, chocks, etc., 
quartered white oak. All ironwork first grade Swedish 
iron. Runners soft cast iron. 



H. Percy AsKley 

Principal Measurements 
Backbone. — 37 feet over all, 12 inches at center, 5 
inches stern, 3J^ inches at nose; width 4J4 inches. Select 
only the very best grades of wood well seasoned and free 
from checks. (Refer to Plate 2, showing backbone.) 
The backbone is capped on the upper and lower side full 
length with strips of oak 4% inches wide and ^ inch 
thick. The lengthwise side strips of spruce (straight- 
grained) are ij4 inches thick and 37 feet long. The 
fiUing-in pieces placed between the side pieces are of sea- 
soned white pine leaving the hollow places as shown in 
Plate 2. The different pieces are put together with hot 
glue and brass screws. If the side pieces cannot be ob- 
tained 37 feet long, two pieces can be used on each side, 
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Plate No. 2. D«cK and SH«er Plans 



making the joint under one of the straps that hold the 
runner plank to the backbone. Plates i and 2 give dimen- 
sions and shape of backbone. 

Runner Plank. — Should be of seasoned bass wood 
or butternut, with the heart on the upper side. This 
gives the natural upper curve from the ice which acts 
as a spring and lessens the strain on the boat over un- 
even ice. The plank is 18 feet 10 inches over all, 16 
inches at center, 14 inches at ends; 4}i inches thick at 
center, 2^ inches at ends. Straddle of shrouds 9 feet 
6 inches ; cut of runners 18 feet. Plane the ends down 
from upper side ; take the rounding edge off from under 
side, working from nothing at ends and increasing gradu- 
ally at center. 

Runner Chocks or Guides, — Made of white quartered 
oak, are 24 inches over all, ij^ inches thick, 4j4 inches 
deep, and are sunk in runner plank J4 inch and fastened 
with glue and J^-inch lag-bolts. (See Plate 3, drafts 
D and E.) 

Runners, — Details are found on Plate 3. The run- 
ners must be of the very best seasoned quartered oak, 
and you cannot use too much care in selecting your oak. 
They are shod with soft cast iron, which has proved the 
best material after many expensive experiments, and are 
filed and finished with emery paper, making the cutting 



edge to 45**. The fore-and-aft curve of the shoe has a 
downward curve of % inch. The runner shoes can be 
planed and the cutting fore-and-aft curve can be put in 
by clamping center down on the planing machine. The 
fore runners are 6 feet over all, 7% inches at center m- 
cluding iron and wood, and 2% inches thick. The soft 
iron casting is 2j4 inches deep. A brass plate 2 inches 
by 7 inches by % inch is inserted on each side (see 
draft G), and is pierced with three holes for the ^-inch 
riding bolt that can be shifted according as desired for 
rough or smooth ice. The shoe is fastened by J^-inch 
machine bolts. (See drafts A and G.) The rudder is 
also of white quartered oak, being 3 feet 2^ inches over 
all, 5 inches deep, including wood and iron. The cast- 
iron shoe is 1% inches deep and is pierced by four 
machine bolts oi j/i inch in diameter. 

Cockpits, — ^There are two cockpits. The aft or steer- 
ing one is stationary, while the fore or passenger cock- 
pit can be removed at will. Both cockpits are of the 
same dimensions, being 7 feet over all, 42 inches wide, 
with a bent rail of 4 inches by ij4 inches, and has a 
groove made before bending of yi inch by }i inch. The 
flooring is j4-inch tongued-and-grooved oak 4 inches 
wide. The rail is also of oak. The forward cockpit is 
made in two halves and is hung on the backbone with 
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wrought iron straps and bolts. (See Plate 4, Figs. 32, 
35 and 37.) Two pieces of oak, 1/2 inch by 4 inches, are 
screwed to the flooring parallel with the backbone in for- 
ward cockpit. The runner plank which passes under this 
cockpit gives it stability. 

Spars. — The spars should be hollow and are of the 
following dimensions : Mast 23 feet 3 inches, heel 3)4 
inches, center 5J4 inches, tip 4 inches; boom 23 feet 6 
inches, heel 3^4 inches, center 4 inches, tip 2^8 inches at 
ends; gaff 12 feet 6 inches, center y/2 inches, ends 21/2 
inches; jib-boom 10 feet 6 inches, ij^ inches at ends, 
2j/^ inches at center. Gaff is furnished with bent jaws 
of oak and main-boom with gooseneck. 

Standing Steel Rigging. — For. the shrouds use 5-16 
diameter galvanized cast-steel yacht rigging; jibstay %- 
inch diameter; runner plank guys 5-16 diameter; bob- 
stay ^-inch diameter; martingale stay J4"inch diameter. 

Running Steel Rigging. — Throat and peak halyards 
^-inch diameter; jib halyards ^^^-inch diameter. 

Manila Rigging. — Main-sheet 9-16-inch Russian bolt 
rope; jigs 7-16-inch manila bolt rope, 4 strand; jib-sheet 
%^inch manila bolt rope. 

Turnbuckles. — Of Merriman design. (Plate 5, No. 
25.) Four bronze turnbuckles 3^-inch thread for 
shrouds, one turnbuckle 5^-inch for jibstay; one turn- 
buckle for bobstay 5^-inch ; four turnbuckles ^-inch for 
runner plank stays; one turnbuckle for martingale stay 
9^-inch diameter thread. 

Block and Cleats. — Use Merriman Brothers* wire 
rope blocks, as shown in Plate 4, No. i. Two blocks for 
w^ire rope ^-inch for peak and throat, and one block for 



wire rope 34-inch diameter for jib halyard. Durkee's 
cleats, four of 6-inch and one of 7-inch. The blocks 
in Plate 4, Fig. 2, are used for main and jib-sheets. 

Steering Gear. — By referring to Plate 3, full detail 
of ironwork for steering will be seen (drafts B and C). 
Note the broadness in the jaws of the crutch which gives 
steadiness and strength of steering. The principal di- 
mensions are as follows : Tiller 3 feet 5 inches ; rudder- 
post 134 inches diameter; shoulder to low^er end of jaws 
4 inches; depth of jaws 2^8 inches; length of post, in- 
cluding screw top, 12 inches. A rubber washer on rudder- 
posts is used to act as a spring over rough ice. 

Varnish, etc. — Give hull one coat light colored filler, 
sandpaper. Two coats best spar varnish, sandpaper and 
pumice stone first coat. All ironwork two coats silver 
bronze. Buff bronze turnbuckles, blocks and cleats, and 
coat with Egyptian lacquer and w'ill stay bright all Win- 
ter. After polishing boil in water with a little gold dust 
before applying lacquer. 

Dimensions of Sails. — The figures call for the sails 
fully stretched. Mainsail: hoist 14 feet 6 inches; boom 
23 feet; gaff 12 feet; leach 30 feet; diagonal 26 feet 3 
inches, containing 323.12 square feet. Jib: on stay 
17 feet 6 inches; luff 15 feet; foot 10 feet; diagonal 8 
feet 6 inches; containing 74.37 square feet. Total sail 
area 397.49 square feet. 

Ironwork. — (See Plate 4.) Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 show 
bands for nose of backbone; Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
are the saddles that fit over backbone and hold runner 
plank in place. There are two of the;se. A chock should 
be sunk in runner plank at each side to connect with 
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Plate No. 3. Detail of Runners and Steering Gear 
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Flat* No. '4. IronworK and Detail of CocKpits 



backbone to keep backbone from slipping sidewise as boat 
raises in the air. Nos. 15 and 16 are the martingale 
spreader. Xos. 17 and 18 straps through which ring 
bolts for shrouds pass on the ends to fasten the turn- 
buckles for runner plank guys. Nos. 19, 20 and 21 bob- 
stay spreaders. No. 22 top plate for rudder-post; 
Xos. 23 and 24 lower plate for same. Nos. 26, 27 and 
28 mast-step. No. 29 two drafts of jib traveler. Nos. 
30 and 31 anchor plate for bobstay under cockpit. 

Rigging Requirements, — At the nose and heel the 
nmner plank guys end in a loop. The bobstay has a loop 
at the nose and ends in a turnbuckle that fastens to the 
anchor plate under the cockpit aft. The shrouds, jibstay 
and martingale have loops at masthead and are spliced 
bare over solid thimbles. The loops are finished in pig- 
skin and served with soft cotton twine over the splice 



and varnished ; the parceling is done with insulating tape. 
Serve tiller with soft cotton twine and ride over a second 
serving over the first. For the halyards hoisting use a 
Higginson jig, as shown in Plate 4, No. 36. No. 39 
shows the style of thimble, and is made by splicing rope 
to thimble at running part of halyard and passing back 
and forth through cleat and thimble. This gives a quick 
and strong purchase and does away with cumbersome 
blocks of the old-fashioned jig. The jib-sheet leads aft 
to steering cockpit. The main-sheet ends in a jig of a 
single block and a single block with becket. Be sure that 
your sail covers are large enough — the sailmaker always 
makes them too tight. The cockpit covers must fit tight 
around the cockpit rail. Many boats have sail and cock- 
pit covers in one piece. 
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BUILDING ADJIDAUMO— RUDDER SWALLOW 

E. P. McLau^Klin 



N 1899, when The Rudder 
first published the lines of 
the racing scow Swallow, by 
C. D. Mower, we deter- 
mined that some time we 
would hold the tiller over 
a boat frpm this design, as 
she was just the type we 
had been looking for, but 
we did not think that ten 
years would elapse before 
we had the pleasure of 
doing so. 
The panic of 1907 and an attack of appendicitis (two 
things that are usually not conducive to yacht-building) 
at last presented the opportunity, and in the Spring of 
1908 work began on the little racer. The backlK)ne, 
sides, bow and stern transoms, frames, deck beams, etc., 
were laid out according to Mr. Mower's plans, and then, 
by the kindness of Mr. Fred Pendleton, the yacht-builder 
of Wiscasset, Me., who allowed us the use of his band- 
saw and planer, they were quickly sawn out and 
smoothed up ready to fasten together, thus saving a lot 
of time and hard work. We were delighted with the 
way everything went together, and she was soon in frame 
and ready for planking. Having reached this point in 
her construction we were obliged to leave her, and not 
until June, 1909, did we get a chance to continue the good 
work. At this time circumstances were such that we 
could get home every Saturday, and from this time to 
August the eight-hour-a-day schedule was pretty badly 
shattered ; 4 a. m. to 9 p. m., with half an hour for meals, 
being the regular thing. During this period, while the 
boat was slowly growing by sheer hard work, she was 
a never-ending source of conversation and speculation 
to the numerous visitors who looked her over, and it 
was rather amusing to hear the comments of the old 
seadogs and lobstermen to whom she was a new type. 
The one point upon which they agreed, however, was: 
"She's the gosh dangdest looking boat I ever seed." 

In putting together Adjidaumo, galvanized bolts and 
screws were used, with the exception of the deck, which 
was fastened with galvanized boat nails, but even here 
screws were used at the transoms and sides. For plank- 
i*^g» ^-inch pine was used instead of J^-inch pine, as 
called for in the plans, and the deck was ^-inch pine 
in place of J^-inch pine. 

Extra knees were put in at the permanent moulds, 
also heavy deck beams around the mast, for additional 
strength, but otherwise the plans were followed exactly. 
On Monday, August 20, 1909, we put the little ship on 
rollers and shoved her out to the edge of the wharf, 
and at high tide over she dove head first into the Sheeps- 
cot River, christened with a big bunch of flowers. The 
only drinkables we had on hand was a bottle of beer, and 
as the day was rather sultry, we decided that beer was 



not just the thing for a Maine boat, so we put it to a 
little better use. There was still a lot of work to be 
done; the bowsprit to be fitted and fastened, cockpit 
coaming to be put in, cleats, etc., to be put on. 

Luckily we had been able to get out all our spars and 
ironwork beforehand and, as the season was so ad- 
vanced, we decided to put on an old suit of sails that 
w^ had, try her out with them and next season have our 
new ones. The mainsail was of the right dimensions on 
gaflf and boom but was three feet shy on the hoist, and 
did not peak up anywhere near what it should, according 
to the sail plan, and was very heavy canvas, all out of 
shape, and the leach was so slack that when running 
closehauled it would shake the boat all over. The jib 
was just as bad, if not worse; the draft having worked 
into the leach, it held all the wind that went into it 
In our light sails we were more fortunate; our balloon 
jib and spinnaker were beautifully fitting and very light 
weight. The spinnaker was pretty large for the boat, 
23 feet hoist and about 20 feet on the boom, and we 
were obliged to top up the boom to keep the foot out of 
water. It is needless to say we only used it in the lightest 
breezes. But to return to our story. The day came 
when, although we were minus cleats and our rudder, 
which was unfortunately broken trying to get it into 
place, we decided to have a trial trip; using an oar to 
steer with and putting a pin through the centerboard box 
with nothing else to hold it, we started out the last of the 
afternoon. The wind had been blowing fresh from the 
Northwest all day, but a shower had killed it off, and 
when we left the float there was just a light air going; 
but no sooner were we out in the middle of the river 
when it breezed up again and the Northwest puflFs came 



A-djidaviino Overboard at Last 
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All Ri|(|(ed and Ready for tHe First Sail 

down over the highlands with considerable weight to 
them. The first puflf we took all right. Adjidaumo 
dashed ahead as it struck her and as she put her lee rail 
under to it, out came the oar and she shot up on an even 
keel. As she did this, the centerboard washed aft to 
the stern end of the box, and the next puflf striking us 
then, she paid oflf, no rudder to meet her, and flopped 
over on her side with her sails in the water. As she 
went one way, we went the other, and held her for a few 
moments as she was, sails flat on the water and the 
cockpit floating clear by about five inches; but as the 
sails soaked up, she gradually settled down and in a 
few seconds we were standing on her bottom, oar in 
hand and not even our white sneakers wet. We have had 
a number of capsizes in the course of our sailing career, 
but this one had as much class to it as any of them. 

A friend in need appeared in a power boat and, put- 
ting a bridle on her, we soon had her on her side and 
then, assisted by two other friends, in a rowboat, we 
lowered the sails and putting one end of the bridle higher 
on the mast, up she came on an even keel, was soon 
bailed out and back at her moorings, without a particle 
of damage and only the loss of the centerboard pin. We 
decided after this experience we would always have a 
rudder and have the centerboard fastened in place, before 
we undertook to sail a racing scow again. 

The following Saturday we got on our cleats (by the 
way, we have three jam cleats on each side, which are 
the finest things possible for a boat of this type) and our 
rudder fitted, and were out for an hour in a light breeze. 
We were delighted with the way she handled, but of 
course could get no fine on her speed as we were sailing 
alone. The next day we put in the cockpit coaming and 
got it varnished, so didn't have a sail that day ; and the 
following Friday, August 20, 1909, we were entered in 
the Fete Day races at Squirrel Island, Me., — an annual 
event at that noted resort — with no chance in the mean- 
time to try the boat or train the crew\ Early Friday one 
of the crew arrived on the 3 :20 a. m. train from Boston 
(coming down especially for the race), and we met him 
at the station and immediately started down river in 
our launch to where Adjidaumo was moored, leaving the 
fourth member of our crew to come down later by 
steamer. As usual, there were numerous last things to 
do, — a new rudder blade to be made and fitted to its 
post, spinnaker pole to be rigged, spinnaker and balloon 
jib halyards to be rove and spliced, a patch on the main- 
sail — and it was 11 a. m. before we started in tow of 
the launch for Squirrel Island. The finishing touches 



were put on as we towed down and a nice launch disposed 
of, put up by a thoughtful mother. We had none too 
much time, as it was i p. m. when we arrived at the 
island and the races were scheduled for 2:15 p. m., and 
we had a change of rudder to make. We changed rud- 
ders in about fifteen minutes and then hoisted our balloon 
jib to see if it fitted all right, but did not bother with the 
spinnaker, as we knew from the direction of the wind 
and the course given that we should not need it. 

The course was from the starting line off Steamboat 
Landing at Squirrel Island around bell buoy off the 
Cuckolds, thence around red spar buoy "2^" oflf Ram 
Island, thence around black spar buoy No. i oflf Burnt 
Island, thence back to starting point, leaving all marks 
to port; a distance of about eight miles. We were en- 
tered in Class B boats: 21 L. W. L. or under, with 
handicaps for L. W. L. plus half the overhang. 

The wind was about Southwest, blowing fresh and in- 
clined to be puflfy, and the tide was running out. The first 
leg was almost a dead beat to windward, and the wind 
against the tide kicked up a sea which couldn't have been 
worse for our type of boat but was simply pie for our 
two competitors, clean-cut, high-sided knockabouts, con- 
siderably longer water-line than we, and going through it 
as smooth as smelts, and, as far as we could see, not 
taking any water aboard, while we were simply buried. 
The water came over all sides at once; we would get a 
solid wave over the bow, which would wash aft, strike the 
coaming, dash into the air and shower the four of us, 
then a wave would strike directly under us, as we lay 
over to the breeze, and come spouting up the centerboard 
box like a geyser. Every other wave or so would pound 
up under the bow and she would quiver and stop dead, 
it seemed, and then gather way, only to repeat it all 
over again. 

The other boats were leaving us fast, gaining at every 
leg, and it looked as though we were trimmed to a stand- 
still; everything against us; the sea, our ill-fitting sails, 
and the fact that we did not know our type of boat and 
w^ere only about half -sailing her. We saw the other boats 
round the Cuckolds bell buoy, one 12 minutes, the other 
7 minutes ahead of us, hoist balloon jibs and tear oflf 
on the second leg, a broad reach, while we still pounded 
and wallowed for the mark. It seemed an hour before 
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we fetched around and our rivals so far to leeward we 
couldn't distinguish them apart. 

As we rounded the buoy we lowered our working 
jib and ran up the ballooner, and our light sailsman, as 
he set it, was standing in about three inches of water; 
in fact, the old boat was all under to the mast and it 
looked as though our friends would have a chance to pick 
us up. But she popped up after a while and, as soon 
as everything was drawing well, we got as far aft as pos^ 
sible to hold her nose up. Even at that, she would scoop 
under to the mast every now and then when the waves 
got the right combination; but how she did go, scaling 
along, over, and through those waves with not a hesita- 
tion ! At Ram Island buoy we were only about 300 feet 
behind the second boat and a reach for the third leg, 
but too close a reach to use our balloon jib. In taking in 
our balloon jib here we had a bad mix-up; for, by mis- 
take, the throat halyards were cast off instead of the jib 
halyards and the throat partly lowered, so that after 
getting in the balloon jib we had to come up into the 
wind, hoist our throat and get on the working jib before 
rounding the buoy; we dropped three or four minutes 
right here. 

We got out of this tangle after a while and from Ram 
Island buoy to Burnt Island buoy we had smooth water 
and a little rnore breeze, and Adjidaumo got up on her 
ear and skated right along, so that when we rounded 
Burnt Island buoy we were about 50 feet behind the 
second boat, with the first boat about halfway to the 
finish line. From Burnt Island buoy to the finish Hne 
off the wharf it was about a mile leg, another dead beat 
to windward, with quite a sea still on, and our rival com- 
menced to leave us. 

It had been looking pretty dark in the westward all the 
afternoon, and when we were about halfway up to the 
finish line, the squall swept down on us from the South- 
port shore, and the order was given, "All out to wind- 
ward ; we'll shove her now ;" and we certainly did shove 
her, for with sheets well started and a smother of white 
water up to the cockpit on the lee side, every one as far 
out over the weather side as he could get, we boiled for 
the line. We could see the other boat down to leeward, 
luffing up to meet it; but no luffing for us. It was our 
chance and although we expected to see our mast go 



any minute, we held her to it. Our competitor was com- 
ing back fast, the finish line a few hundred feet ahead, 
and things coming our way when Mr. Trouble — this time 
in the shape of a big lighthouse tender — butted in again. 
This lighthouse tender had been around watching the 
race and having run up to the line to see the finish, had 
stopped with her bow by the stakeboat; as we came 
swieeping up, we ran under her lee, lost our wind and 
finished 30 seconds behind the other boats, who were so 
far to the eastward that they were not affected. 

When we reached our launch Adjidaumo was half 
full of water, we were all soaked to the skin and feeling 
rather blue, for we had forgotten about time allowance 
or any Httle thing like that; but, on going ashore, we 
were hailed as the winners. There were three boats 
in our class. Nirvana, E. Ward, owner, finished first, 
but was disqualified for having a professional skipper at 
the tiller during the race; the second boat. Dr. R. W. 
Kenyon, owner, on elapsed time, beat us 30 seconds, but, 
on corrected time, we trimmed him 4 minutes 43 seconds, 
and so, after all, won the cup, a beautiful copper and 
aluminum affair, suitably engraved. 



DIXIE III WINS ON ST, LAWRENCE 

Aftkr the International Race, which, as chronicled 
before, was won by Dixie III, the English flyers, Pioneer 
and Zigorella, were given an opportunity to retrieve 
themselves in a series of races held on the St. Lawrence 
at Alexandria Bay under the joint auspices of the Thou- 
sand Islands Y. C. and the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C, the 
starters being Pioneer, Zigorella, Dixie III, and Squaw. 
Shortly after the start of the first race it was seen that 
Dixie was hopelessly outclassed so far as speed was 
concerned, and Pioneer dashed around the first lap a 
minute ahead of Dixie; on the second lap Pioneer dam- 
aged her propeller and withdrew. As Zigorella also 
dropped out and Squaw caught fire and was pretty badly 
burned, Dixie finished the course alone. Pioneer did 
not get going again and Dixie won the series, proving 
herself again a most reliable craft, her Crane & Whit- 
man engine possessing the faculty of running most con- 
sistently 



Dixie HI at Fxill Spe«d. Steered bx Her Owner, T. K. DxirnHam, New YorK City 
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INTER-CITY RACE BETWEEN 31.RATERS 



INURING the annual race week of the Atlantic Y. C, 
which by the way was one of the most successful 
regattas ever held by the organization, a three-days' 
series of races w^as held between three Class P boats rep- 
resenting New York and three representing Boston. 
This contest was one of the features of the meet and was 
billed as the Inter-City Race. The race was on the point 
system, each contestant getting one point for entry 
and one for every boat defeated, thus the winner of any 
race receiving six points, the second boat five points, the 
third boat tour points, etc. Although the New York 
boats won two out of the three races they were badly 
beaten on points, one of the home boats being last every 
day. 

The boats picked to represent Boston were Amoret, 
Mavourneen and Timandra ; Amoret having won the class 
championship of the Corinthian Y. C. of Marblehead for 
31-raters this year, and Mavourneen that of the Boston 
Y. C. and the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts 
Bay. Both these boats were new this year and were 
designed by George Owen. Timandra is also an Owen 



boat which raced last year. A recapitulation of all the 
races given this season for the class in Massachusetts 
Bay shows the percentage of wins of the three boats to be 
in the order above given. 

Of the New York boats, Cara Mia, ex-Naulahka, was 
turned out by Herreshoff last year and was the winner 
of the Manhasset Cup races of this season. Windward 
is a last year's Gardner boat and Crescent is a Gielow 
boat turned out in 1906. 

The first race was sailed in a good wholesail breeze, 
and Cara Mia took the lead at the start and was never 
headed, winning easily, with Amoret of the Boston team 
second, Windward of the New York team third, Mav- 
ourneen and Timandra of the Boston team fourth and 
fifth, and Crescent last, making the score for the first 
day II to 10 in favor of New York. 

On the second day the wind was light with a slight 
bobble which seemed to suit Timandra and- Amoret bet- 
ter than the balance of the fleet, and they finished first 
and second, with Cara Mia third, Mavourneen fourth, 
and W'indward and Crescent fifth and sixth, the score 
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then standing 24 to 18 in favor of Boston, with Cara Mia 
of New York and Amoret of Boston tied on individual 
points. 

On the last day the wind was light and Windward 
won rather easily, with Timandra second, Amoret third, 
Mavoumeen fourth, Cara Mia fifth, and Crescent last, 
Boston thus winning the series by a score of 36 to 27 on 
points, with Amoret winner of the individual prize. 

Although the contest was supposed to be a team race, 
the team work was never in evidence to any pronounced 
degree; still when opportunity offered the Boston 
boats covered their opponents neatly when on the wind. 

Under the prevailing conditions on the last two days 
the light winds and strong tide made the racing uncertain, 
and frequently an excellent position would be lost through 



running into an area of strong current, but on the whole 
all hands suffered about equally, since, with one ex- 
ception, all the boats were from waters other than those 
in which the contest was sailed. 

The best of feeling prevailed throughout the series 
and the one protest which was made was later withdrawn 
after an explanation. On one occasion the three Boston 
boats were so close together on one of the outer marks 
that the strong tide cutting by the buoy brought them 
all together, but no damage was done and nobody's feel- 
ings were hurt. 

This team racing adds much to the interest, and it is 
to be hoped that many more contests will be held, as all 
races of a similar nature held this season were successes. 
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LAYING UP 



THE ENGINE 

Herbert L. Toivle 



/^NE way to lay up the engine is to cover it with a 
^^ piece of tarpaulin and forget it. That plan works 
excellently with an engine so new that nothing needs to 
be done to it and so protected that it cannot rust from 
neglect. It serves satisfactorily, also, with an engine so 
old and worn-out that trouble would be wasted on it. 

The average engine falls somewhere between these 
two classes, and it is worth while, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, to spend some time at the end of the season putting 
it in shape to stand idle during the Winter months. 
Again, the process of lay-up and overhauling are quite 
closely related, and it is frequently desirable to perform 
both at the same time. This applies especially when only 
a moderate amount of work is required, such as the 
owner, with perhaps the assistance of a friend, can per- 
form himself. 

For the purpose of this article we will assume that 
shop-work is not required, and that the weather is such 
as to permit the minor overhauling to be done in prep- 
aration for Spring, before the boat is finally tucked 
under its sheet to hibernate. To be specific, it is well to 
say at once that such jobs as refitting, or even replacing, 
the main bearings, crank-pin or wrist-pin bushings, and 
piston rings, is beyond the scope of the novice or even the 
well-trained amateur. To begin with, it requires tools 
and appliances which the amateur seldom has. It re- 
quires, also, manual experience in handling tools, Coupled 
with a due appreciation of the importance of a thou- 
sandth of an inch in fitting, which is wholly outside the 
mental processes of the average man outside of the shop. 
We will therefore assume that, if the engine betrays by 
sundry knocks and pounds the fact that its principal 
bearings are loose, the owner will take it to a well- 
equipped yard where shop facilities are available. 

The overhauling which the averae^e owner can prop- 
erly do concerns such matters as leaky or badlv adju*^te'l 
valves, leakv gaskets, slightly loosened crank-pin bearings 
which can be taken uo without scraping^, and also such 
items as keeping the electrical eouipment in shape, over- 
hauling the circulating pumn and oiling system, and the 
like. All of these are simple enough after one has be- 



come accustomed to them. To the experienced owner, 
they represent simply the extra expenditure of a certain 
number of hours. The novice, however, may find as- 
sistance in the notes which follow. 

The first step in the mechanical overhauling is to 
make sure that there are no leaky gaskets about the 
cylinder-head igniter plates or crank-case, the last-named 
particularly if the engine is of the two-stroke type. Un- 
less the gaskets are tight the compression cannot be 
tested; and to put a boat in commission in the Spring 
wath a leaky crank-case or cylinder is not the best way to 
begin the new season. Crank-case gaskets are usually 
made of heavy paper, which may be cut to the outline 
of the joint by pressing it on the face of the cover plate 
or other part and following the impressed outline with 
shears. It is best to clean the joints carefully with gaso- 
lene and to put the gasket in place with shellac. This is 
a slightly troublesome job, owing to the fact that the 
paper swells when shellac is applied. The best plan is to 
fill a brush with shellac and paint it liberally on both the 
metal surfaces of the joints, after which the paper is laid 
on one surface (preferably the one from which studs 
project), and the joint completed before the shellac dries. 
If the shellac is painted on the paper the latter will swell 
so that it will not fit the joint. 

To hold compression in the crank-case, the bushings 
on the crank-shaft must be a reasonably good fit. Slight 
leakaees may be prevented by using gfrease as a lubricant, 
and this is the general practice. Mineral grease, which 
may be purchased under various names, is preferable to 
grease containing animal fat, as the latter requires heat 
to render it fluid and turns rancid in time. In some en- 
gines, special floating washers are provided on the crank- 
shaft next to the cranks, to prevent leakages. 

Cylinder-head gaskets may be made of sheet asbestos, 
rubbed on one or both sides with flake e^raphite. This 
gasket, however, is successful only if the surfaces are 
accurately matched and the holdinof studs are fairly close 
tosfetber. A better casket, and one which holds where 
the simple sheet asbestos easkets would blow out, is made 
from asbestos reinforced with woven brass or copper 
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wire, and made impervious with rubber. This form of 
asbestos sheet which is regularly sold for packing gas 
engine cylinder-heads, is graphited on one side by the 
makers. 

Before closing up the crank-case, it is well to see if 
the crank-pin bearings are snug. Get a friend to rock the 
fly-wheel slightly to and fro, with the crank set at about 
mid-stroke. With an electric light shaded so that it will 
not shine in your eyes, watch carefully for the slightest 
movement of the crank-pin inside the large end of the 
connecting-rod. A very slight movement of the fly- 
wheel suffices to disclose crank-pin looseness, if it exists. 
If the crank-pin is loose, take oflf the bottom cap of 
the connecting-rod, push the rod up, and prop it so it 
will not fall down. Wipe the crank-pin clean and ex- 
amine both the crank-pin and bushing for scoring due to 
lack of oil. If the surfaces are bright and smooth, apply 
a pair of calipers to the crank-pins, over two diameters 
at right angles, to determine whether or not it is worn 
out of round. To use old-fashioned springy calipers 
correctly is an art in itself. One should barely be able 
to feel the ends touch the crank-pin as they go over it. 
With the modern stiflf calipers the trick is less difficult. 
A crank-pin tends to wear flat at what may be called its 
top point, i. e., the surface on which pressure comes when 
the crank is on dead center, owing to the pressure being 
a maximum on that point. When the flatness amounts to 
more than three to four thousandths of an inch, or the 
thickness of an ordinary sheet of paper, it is impossible 
to get a proper fit ; but the pin must be made round again 
by filing or lapping and the bushing refitted or replaced. 
This is a shop job. If the pin is slightly loose but not 
materially worn out of round, and the bushing is smooth, 
the looseness may be taken up by filing a little oflF the 
shims or the faces of the bottom caps. This must be 
carefully done, as the tendency of the novice is to file a 
surface convex instead of flat. When the work is prop- 
erly done no shake should be perceptible, yet there 
should not be the slightest tightness at any position of 
the fly-wheel. Of course the crank-pin must be oiled 
before the cap is finally tightened up, and the lock-nuts 
holding the cap should be secured by cotter-pins. 

If any of the cylinders fail to hold compression well, 
the cause will probably be found in leaky exhaust valves. 
Put a little oil on top of the piston, through the relief 
cock or spark-plug hole, and if the compression is 
considerably improved it will prove that the piston rings 
are at fault. The owner, if he knows how, can replace 
piston rings, but he is more likely to get them wrong 
than right. If the rings are loose, there is likely to be 
enough other work necessary about the engine to make 
it worth while to send it to the shop. 

If the cylinder still leaks after the piston rings have 
been made tight with oil, and the gaskets under cylinder- 
head, ignition plates, etc., have been proven guiltless, the 
only thing left to suspect is the exhaust valves. This re- 
fers of course to four-stroke engines. To remove an 
exhaust valve, raise up the lower end of the spring and 
slip out the key which holds it. Remove the valve and 
spring, and grind the valve with a paste of fine emery and 
oil. The job should be finished with the finest flour of 
emery, or, better, with the grinding paste sold for this 
purpose. Rotate the valve back and forth by quarter 
turns with the screw-driver, lifting it and giving it an 
extra quarter turn frequently, so as to grind it true and 
round. Use plenty of emery, but be careful not to let 
any of the paste get into the cylinder. The finished 



surface should have a smooth dull appearance, not glossy. 
Then it should be wiped clean with kerosene or gasolene. 
To replace the spring, if too stiff to be readily compressed 
with the fingers, compress it in a vise, and tie it with 
three wires. 

If make-and-break ignition is used, it is well to throw 
away the contact makers, if they have begun to be 
troublesome, and insert new ones. Frequently the fin- 
gers have simple steel contacts, which of course burn 
away very quickly and give constant trouble. By drilling 
both the stationary and moving contacts, thick platinum 
wire points can be inserted, and these will last a long 
time. The best material is an alloy of platinum and 
iridium. Before replacing the igniters, see that the in- 
side insulating surfaces are free of carbon deposits which 
might tend to ground the current. It is a good idea, also, 
to insure positive grounding of the rocker contacts by 
connecting short lengths of flexible wire to them and to 
some stationary part of the igniter plates, such as a nut 
or one of the holding studs. Frequently these rocker 
contacts give trouble, owing to loose contact, or to oil 
working past them. Before leaving the igniters, it is well 
to turn the engine over and mark the fly-wheel at the 
precise point where the contact snaps, thereby making 
sure that all the cylinders ignite with the cranks in the 
same position. 

If jump-spark ignition is used in connection with 
a roller or snap contact timer, a season, or two seasons, 
is likely to put the timer on the retired list. If the con- 
tact surfaces are rough or burned, or if the insulator of 
a roller type timer is rough between the contact seg- 
ments, or if the timer itself is of the plain bearing type 
and is worn loose so that it wobbles on its shaft, accurate 
timing cannot be expected, and with timers as low in price 
as they are to-day, it is economy to throw away the de- 
fective member and provide a new or better one. The 
writer prefers a ball-bearing snap contact timer, if a 
timer must be used at all. Personally, however, I pre- 
fer a system combining a contact maker and high-tension 
distributor in a single piece of apparatus and producing 
a single spark for each ignition instead of the series of 
sparks produced by the ordinary trembler coil. If the lat- 
ter sort of coil is used it is wxU to examine the contact 
points of the screw and trembler blade to see how much 
longer they will last. If they seem to be approaching their 
finish it is well to order a new screw and blade from the 
makers. 

. If the wiring is frayed or loose and straggling, it 
should be overhauled and a shipshaped job made of it. 
There is nothing more inexcusable than "sloppy" wiring 
about a boat ; nothing is more easily made right and noth- 
ing: is more apt to give trouble if it is not right. The 
primary wire should be properly protected and supported, 
with sufficient slack for bending without breaking where 
it connects to the timer or the igniter plates, and the 
secondary cables from coil or distributor to spark plugs 
should be without a splice. It is well, also, to put rub- 
ber hoods over the spark plugs, but this can be left until 
the Spring. The coil, and in fact all the electrical ap- 
pliances, should be protected from water. 

If a storage battery is used, it is best to remove it from 
the boat, charge it fully and store it in a cool place, giv- 
ing it a slight freshening charge every month or six 
weeks until Spring After charging the battery, look 
inside to see that the solution covers the plates, and test 
it wnth a hydrometer. It should test about 1250. If a 
caustic potash or sal-ammoniac battery is used, no special 
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laying-up precautions are required. Dry batteries, if 
used, are dead anyway by Spring. 

If a mechanical oiler is used, see that there are no 
leaks in the oil piping. If leaks exist, have them cor- 
rected by sweating or otherwise, according to the nature 
of the joint. If the oiler is of the check-valve type, it is 
well to be sure that each individual pump is feeding. 
Opening the miniature check valves for cleaning is a 
delicate operation, as the steel balls used as checks are 
very small and easily lost. Nevertheless, the job may 
have to be done. 

If the grease cups on the main bearings of a two- 
stroke engine contain animal grease, it is liable to get 
either hard or rancid before Spring, and it is best to 
work it out by emptying the grease cups and filling them 
with a thin slush of mineral grease and kerosene oil. 
This is worked into the bearings as fast as possible dur- 
ing the last few minutes of the engine's run, and after- 
ward the grease cups should be filled with mineral grease 
and the same worked into the bearings. After shutting 
down the engine the last time it is run, pour a few spoon- 
fuls of oil into each cylinder and crank the engine to work 
the oil down around the piston rinps, thereby loosening 
them from possible accumulation of carbon. If the oil 
in the crank-case is black and dirty, draw it off, flushing 



the engine with a little kerosene. One way to do this is 
to pour a little kerosene into the crank-case, just before 
shutting down the engine, and let it splash about. 

Occasionally the engine and propeller shaft will get 
a trifle out of line due to "weaving" of the hull. Unless 
the flexible coupling will take care of this, it is well to 
slacken the holding-down bolts of the engine and make a 
new alignment with shims or liners under the engine 
feet, or if necessary, by cutting into the foundation to 
lower the engine. 

To prevent cracked water-jackets and piping, drain 
off the entire circulating system. Open all pet-cocks, 
take the ckeck valves out of the pump, also from the 
suction intake if there is a check there, and be sure that 
there are no pockets where water can lie trapped. Re- 
place the ckeck valves to avoid losing them. If there is 
a rubber hose in the water system, replace it also unless 
you know it is sound. 

The last step in laying up the engine is to polish the 
bright iron and steel work, and wipe them freely w^ith 
cylinder oil to prevent rusting; also to polish the brass 
work and wrap it in paper to exclude air as much as 
possible. This done, the engine will keep over Winter 
and be as good in the Spring as it was in the Fall. 
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RACE FOR RUDDER CUP, SHANGHAI Y. C. 



a 



PTER the splendid breeze 
that had prevailed on the 
Saturday afternoon pre- 
ceding the day of The 
Rudder Cup Race, out at 
the mouth of the river, 
sending as it did the 
yachts which went 
cruising bowling along at 
a rare pace with gunwale 
down to the water's edge, 
Sunday morning dawned 
inauspiciously. As the 
yachtsmen who had slept 
at Woosung overnight 
slipped up from their 
cabins or crept from 
under awnings — for the night had been almost too hot 
to sleep below — their hopes were laid low by finding not 
a breath of wind upon the river. The water was with- 
out a ripple, and a thin haze overhung the land. For a 
race arranged with special regard to testing the ocean- 
going qualities of the yachts this was a wholly unfavor- 
able morning, for although those on the smaller and 
lighter boats would be able to sneak along in the calm 
water which was sure to be the rule, the heavy yachts 
designed for work in a stiff breeze and heavy sea would 
be quite out of it. Mr. Day, editor of The Rudder, who 
had presented The Rudder Cup which was the trophy 
for the day's race, is particularly interested in ocean 
yachting, and very naturally desires to further it here as 
elsewhere. Hence the course selected was such that in 
a good breeze the conditions would be excellent for the 
larj^er boats. The course was laid down as follows : 

Start. — Prince's Pier starting line, Woosung, 9:30 
a. m. ; second gun. Course. — Leave Fort buov to star- 
board and pass out between the Lismore and Spit buoys. 
Sail down the Yangtsze round the Blockhouse buoy 10 
port, then up river round the Upper Quarantine buoy 
to port, leaving Lower Quarantine buoy to starboard 
(that is passing on the deep channel side of it), then 
round the Lismore to port, down again round the Block- 
house buoy to port, up again round the Upper Quaran- 
tine buoy leaving Lower Quarantine buoy to starboard as 
before, then in between Lismore and Spit buoys to 
Prince's Pier, leaving Fort buoy to port. Distance 29 
miles. 

It was arranged that the competition for The Rud- 
der Cup should be decided upon rating, while over the 
same course the Vice-Commodore's Cup was competed 
for sailing handicaps. 

As the time of starting approached the wind rose 
slightly, but was light and variable from a Northerly 
direction. At the same time the tide was flooding, and 
accordingly the yachts which had anchored up-stream 
overnight had to be underway early to reach the starting 
point in time. It was no easy matter jockeying for posi- 
tion after the first gun went, the tide and wind proving so 
unfavorable, and when the second gun was fired a 



minute or two elapsed before the first got over. This 
was Atlantic, and close upon her came Haikuan with 
Gull third. The others to start were Moeve, Viola, Teu- 
tonia. Winsome, Spoondrift, Violet, Marjorie L., 
Aeolian, and Phyllis, and out of these Marjorie L. se- 
cured the weather berth. In the light wind Spoondrift 
at once showed her paces, and secured a very good lead 
which as the minutes passed on she increased. To start 
with the race was nothing more than a series of short 
tacks, which of course favored the smaller yachts, and 
with Spoondrift well in the lead and Gull and Haikuan 
following they held over towards the Pootung shore, 
where in the shallower water they would escape the force 
of the tide. While they were away upon the port tack, 
boats such as Phyllis, Marjorie L. and Aeolian kept away 
upon the starboard run, and though by doing so they had 
to encounter more tide, the wind was if anything fresher 
here. So light was the wind, however, that the yachts 
scarcely heeled over to it at all, and going was very slow. 
Still maintaining her position Spoondrift was first past 
the Lismore buoy and a few minutes later Gull rounded. 
The schooner Viola was third, and Haikuan fourth. 
Coming over from the Pootung side these lighter craft 
simply skimmed round the mark, but the heavier boats, 
having stood well up to the Conservancy works, had to 
make a big tack to round her. 

All the morning the wind continued light, and at 
times the race threatened to develop into a drifting 
match. Under these conditions Spoondrift walked off 
from the rest, but now Gull, getting evidently too far 
inshore, lost ground. After a time the wind became 
closehauled, and making for the Blockhouse buoy Mar- 
jorie L., which had been in the rear of the fleet until 
this time, crept up on Teutonia, Winsome, and Haikuan, 
owing to her ability to point higher. Soon, however, the 
wind again slackened, favoring the foremost boats still 
further. Under these conch'tions Winsome also sailed 
well and soon she came close up to the leaders. 

The Blockhouse buoy was rounded by Spoondrift 
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Xexitonia 

about twelve o^clock two and a half hours from the 
start. Time was required to accomplish something like 
six miles, a fact which is the best illustration of the state 
of the weather. It is of interest to note that cruising 
over the same course the previous afternoon Marjorie 
L. accomplished the same distance in about half an 
hour, yet on the present occasion she was over a mile 
behind the leaders. Round the buoy Violet was second, 
Phyllis third, and Gull fourth, while the others now 
came gradually up. 

About this time the breeze showed a tendency to veer 
to the Southeast, and freshening as the afternoon wore 
on the race improved vastly in character. Starting the 
second time round Gull overtook Spoondrift and as- 
sumed the lead, with Phyllis third and Violet fourth, 
and now the yachts began to travel through the water. 
Under the changed conditions Marjorie L. improved her 
position greatly, and showed her real qualities. She 
went through the water in the best of style, and soon 
had passed Atlantic, Teutonia, Viola and Haikuan, and 
these now gave up. The position of the leaders had now 
altered and Winsome and Gull were sailing together, and 
turning on the homeward run together made a fine race 
of it. Spoondrift gradually dropped back, and Phyllis 
took third place, while Violet now threatened Spoon- 
drift's position. About half-past four o'clock Viola gave 
up, and Moeve, having already turned away from the 



Marjorie L... 

course in the direction of Shanghai, only seven boats 
were left in the race. Foam, it should be mentioned, left 
her moorings so late in the morning that she was long 
after the others in reaching the starting line, and did 
not go through the race seriously. Aeolian was so far 
behind that her time was not taken. 

Gull was first across the line but so well had Win- 
some come up that the latter was only 17 seconds be- 
hind. Phyllis was third 13 minutes later, Violet fourth 
II minutes after her and just a minute before Spoon- 
drift, while Marjorie L. was 13 minutes behind her. 
Winsome won The Ri^ddkr Cup upon her rating, and 
under the handicaps the Vice-Commodore's Cup went 
to Phyllis. Winsome is deserving of every credit. She 
is a boat built for racing in the river only, and her vic- 
tory proves her to have been remarkably well sailed. 

Unfortunately a g-ood photo of Winsome was not 
obtained. 

Herewith are given the times: 

Boat 

Gull .... 
Marjorie L. 
Violet . . . 
Spoondrift . 
Winsome . 
Phyllis . . . 

Rudder Cup won by Winsome. 



Finishing 


Elapsed 


Time 


Ratine 


xj' Corrected 


Time 


Time 


Allow. 


Time 


H ps. 


Time 


H. M. s. 


H. M. s. 


M. S. 


H. M. s. 


M. s. 


U. M. s. 


. . . 4:46:00 


7:16:00 


19:37 


6:56:23 


Scr. 


7:16:00 


. 5:24:18 


7:54:18 


6:42 


7:47:36 


3:30 


7:50:48 


. 5:10:07 


7:40:07 


25:28 


7:14:39 


12:00 


7:2^:07 


. . 5:11:24 


7:41:24 


23:36 


7:17:48 


10:00 


7:31:24 


. . .4:46:17 


7:16:17 


27:00 


6:49:17 


1:30 


7:14:47 


4:59:07 


7:27:09 


23:36 


7:03:33 


25:00 


7:02:09 
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Flfty-Flve-Foot Cr\»isin|( ScWooner. Designed by Sydney I. Prescott, New YorK City 



Fi.rTY-rivE-rooT cruising 

SCHOONER 

The schooner shown in the accompanying drawings 
was designed by Sydney I. Prescott, of New York City, 
for deep-sea and inter-island cruising in the East Indies 
and Far East. She is flush decked with a roomy cockpit, 
large enough to enable a small crew to handle her in or- 



dinary weather from the cockpit. Light and ventilation 
is obtained through two long and narrow skylights fitted 
with deadlights and also six open ports each. The deck 
beams cross under the skylights for strength, except at 
companionway. The companionway leads to the engine 
room where twin auxiliary kerosene engines are installed 
one on either side of the companion passage. There are 
two fixed berths in the engine room, with lockers under- 
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Lines and A^ccommodation Plans of Fifty-Five-Foot A.\ixillary ScHooner 



neath each. Kerosene tanks are fitted under the main 
deck alongside the cockpit, and a gasolene tank under the 
deck abaft the cockpit, all draining overboard. For- 
ward of the engine room, on the port side, is the galley 
fitted with an alcohol stove and the usual lockers for 
dishes and cooking utensils. Opposite the galley, on the 



starboard side, is a fully equipped bathroom. Forward 
of the mainmast is a cabin 7 feet long fitted with a folding 
table and two sideboards, two seats with lockers under- 
neath and two berths with drawers under. Forward of 
this cabin is another fitted with two wide berths, each 
having drawers fitted underneath. These two cabins can 
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Valfreya, 4-2 Ft. 6 In. O. A. Designed by Henry J. Oielow, New YorK City, for A^ndrew D. Meloy 



be thrown into one if desired. Forward of the forward 

cabin is a large forecastle or storeroom. Ordinarily, the 

engine room is to be used as a forecastle. 

The sail plan is small and the sails easily worked by 

two men. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 

Length o. a 55 feet o inches 

Length 1. w. 1 41 " o " 

Breadth 13 " o " 

Draught 6 " 3 

Overhang, bow 6 " 6 " 

Overhang, stern 7 " 6 " 

Freeboard, bow 5 " 3 " 

Freeboard, stern 3 " 3 " 

Freeboard, least 2 "11 " 

Total sail area 1,380 square feet 



VALFREYA 

The cruising power launch Valfreya was built by 
the Milton Boat Works from plans furnished by Henry 
J. Gielow, of New York, for Mr. Andrew D. Meloy, 
for use on the shoal water along the South shore of 
Long Island. She is of light draught, but her lines have 
been so modeled that she will possess good seagoing 
qualities as well. This combination has necessitated the 
introduction of a tunnel in which the screw works and 
is so arranged that in case of the boat grounding the 
screw will escape injury. 

Her design is of the semi-raised deck type, the sides 
of the hull being carried up forward for a distance of 8 
feet, aft of which there is a mahogany cabin trunk 17 feet 
in length, carried 12 inches inboard from the sides of the 
boat. The boat is intended for cruising as well as for 
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Sections of Valfreya 4-2 Tt. 6 In. Power Crxiiser 



day use, and has been arranged especially to meet Mr. 
Meloy's requirements. The collision bulkhead is 8 feet 
aft from the stem. Aft of this bulkhead is the owner's 
stateroom, 8 feet 6 inches in length and extending the 
full width of the boat, arranged with a berth on each side, 
a large wardrobe and two smaller closets at the forward 
end and a chiffonier in the after end on the starboard 
side. Aft of the owner's stateroom is the main cabin, 7 
feet 6 inches in length and extending full width of the 
vessel, having divans along each side with lockers under- 
neath. Forward on the starboard side is a china closet, 
and the space under the divans will be fitted to receive 
all the yacht's linen, etc. 



The motive power consists of an i8-h.p. Standard 
engine which will give the boat a speed of 11 miles an 
hour. The materials of construction are of the very 
best throughout. All fastenings are of copper and com- 
position; the interior finish is in white and gold, with 
mahogany furnishings finished in natural colors. 

The principal dimensions of the craft are: 

Length o. a 42 feet 6 inches 

Length w. 1 41 " o 

Breadth 10 " o 

Draught 2 " o 




Forty-Foot Cruiser. Designed by H. Drolet, ParK Laval, Ontario, for "W. V. Spencer, Portland, Orej^an 
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Accommodation Plain of Forty-Foot Crxiiser 



FORTY-FOOT HEAVY CRUISER 

This craft was designed by E. Drolet, of Park Laval, 
Ontario, Can., for Mr. W. V. Spencer, of Portland, Ore., 
as a heavy cruising craft, capable of negotiating safely 
any weather likely to be encountered in the cruising 
season along the Pacific coast. 

The boat is described by the designer as follows : 

'The feature of this design is the protection afforded 
the helmsman by the central wheel-house, where all the 
controls for the engine are carried within reach of the 
man at the wheel. A comfortable cross seat is located 
immediately behind the helmsman, which affords a clear 
view of the surroundings and makes a comfortable 
lounging place in bad weather. 

"The cockpit floor is well above the water-line, and 
is self-bailing through two large scuppers. On each 
side of the cockpit, under the side seats and fitted with 
drip pans open to the sea, are located the two gasolene 
tanks. A large fresh-water tank is located under the 
flood. An emergency hand tiller which can be unshipped 
is also fitted. 

"There is a stout military mast with cross-arm for 
decorative as well as useful purposes. The dummy stack 
ventilates the engine room and also contains the air-tank 
for the whistle. 

"The aim has been to utilize every bit of space. The 
engine is a 24-h.p. heavy-duty Buffalo. Accessories in- 
clude air pump, tank and whistle and dynamo for ignition 
and lighting. The galley is located in the engine room 
and is fully equipped with cooking apparatus, ice-box 
and dish-rack; w. c. and wash-basin are located on the 
port side in the after end of engine room. Forward of 
this is provided a full size bunk with extension, for the 
engineer. 

. "The forward cabin has entension berths and swing- 
up Pullman upper berths. A small buffet and ample 
locker room is also provided." 



The general dimensions of the craft are as follows: 

Length o. a 40 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 38 " o 

Breadth 9 " o " 

Draught 3 " o 



FORTY-EIGHT-FT, POWER CRUISER 

The plans following are from the board of W. E. 
Anderson, Albuquerque, N. M., and show a most com- 
plete cruiser for offshore cruising. 

The general arrangement is laid out to sleep comfort- 
ably eight persons. In the forepeak is the chain and 
rope locker and also the fresh-water tank. Next is the 
forward stateroom containing two stationary berths with 
drawers under; this compartment is separated from the 
chain locker by a water-tight bulkhead. Next aft comes 
the engine room, containing a 28-h.p. heavy-duty Regal 
engine ; the muffler and also the stove-pipe from the range 
in the galley lead up to the stack above. On the port side 
of the engine room is a locker for the engineer, work 
bench, and an iron ladder which gives access to the deck 
above. An eight-light Dayton outfit will furnish light 
for the boat and will be installed beneath the work bench. 
On the starboard side of the engine room is a locker seat 
for storing oil, waste, and packing, and a large locker 
for provisions, etc. 

Next aft of the engine room is the galley the full 
width of the vessel and arranged to be as convenient as 
possible on the port side is a good size refrigerator tak- 
ing, up the full width of the galley; on the starboard side 
is a four-hole Shipmate range and a place for wood and 
coal. In the center is the sink with dish-racks above. 
Next aft of the galley comes the main saloon containing 
two extension berths ; under these transoms will be in- 
stalled cylinder tanks for carrying an extra supply of 
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rorty-Ei^Kt-Foot OffsHore Cruiser. Designed by "W. E. A^nderaon, A.lb\ic|\: 



N. M. 



gasolene and above these transoms will be lockers and 
alcoves ; there will also be a drop-leaf table. Aft of this 
compartment is the stairway leading to the deck above; 
there is also a small hanging space which will take in the 
lower part of the quadrant davit. Across from the stair- 
way is the toilet with Sands' closet and lavatory. 

The owner's stateroom is in the after end of the cabin 
and contains two wide stationary berths with drawers 
under, and also a good size dresser with mirror above. 
On deck the yacht will carry a 12- foot dinghy which will 
be raised and lowered by a quadrant davit. The mast will 
be stepped on top of keelson and is 17 feet 6 inches in 
height above top of deck, 4 inches in diameter at base, 
3 inches at masthead. She carries two sails of sufficient 
area to steady her in rough weather or allow her to 
make port with a fair wind. On forward deck is a Provi- 



dence capstan with chain stoppers, etc., adjustable an- 
chor davits and two 6-inch ventilating cowls. 

The boat will be entirely controlled from the bridge 
deck. The construction will be fairly heavy with white 
oak keel, keelson, stem and stern, steam-bent timbers, 
planking of long-leaf yellow pine, decks of white pine, 
and exterior of after cabin of white oak; the cabin inte- 
rior will be finished in white oak and white enamel. A 
speed of 10 to 11 miles per hour is expected. The yacht 
is to be painted with black topsides, bronze cove and 
scrolls, white boottop, and green underbody. 
General dimensions are as follows : 

Length o. a 48 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 47 " 9 

Breadth u " o 

Draught 3 " 8 
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FIFTEEN-FOOT CATBOAT 

The little catboat shown in the accompanying plans 
is from the boards of F. W. Goeller, Jr., and is very 
similar to the plans of the one-design class of ten boats 
built in the Winter of 1908 for the Corinthian Yacht Rac- 
ing Union of New York. Through a misunderstanding 
the boats, instead of being built to the designed breadth 
of 5 feet, were constructed with but 4 feet breadth, 
with the result that after the first day's race, which was 
sailed in a fresh breeze, almost the entire class capsized, 
which earned for the class the appropriate name of "The 
Turnovers." In passing it might be well to remark that 
these boats developed a lot of sailors, who, by the end of 
the season took the boats out in any kind of weather 
without any further turnovers. 

The accompanying plans are for an improved boat of 
this class. The length has been increased from 14 to 15 
feet and the breadth fixed at 6 feet 6 inches, with a 
greatest draught of 12 inches with the board up. 

This boat, carrying 175 square feet of sail, should be 
quite stiff and at the same time about as fast as "The 
Turnovers.''' 

Built to the scantlings shown below the boat would 
cost about $125 complete, including the sail, and should 
make an ideal boat for afternoon sailing and racing. 
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HOW TO BUILD A POWER DORY, COD 

Fred W. Goeller, Jr. 



N building boats, as in every- 
thing else, to get started 
right means a great deal and 
while well begun is not al- 
ways half done, the amateur 
boat-builder who does not 
get started right will find an 
almost endless series of 
obstacles to overcome. 

In the first place the cor- 
rect way to build a boat is 
to lay it down, or in other 
words, draw the plans full 
size on a fairly smooth floor. 
The smoother the better. In 
this way everything can be laid out and you can see 
what is needed at once. Also in a boat of this type with 
sawn frames one man can be getting these out while 
another is attending to some other detail. 

In most boat-shops the floor is given a coat of quick- 
drying paint generally of a light gray color. This is 
done so that the pencil-marks show up clearly. This, 
however, is not necessary if the floor is fairly bright 
so that all lines may be readily seen. 

First draw a line which will be the center line for the 
half -breadth plan, allowing enough space above it to get 
the profile. If cramped for room use this line also either 
for the base or the load water-line. Then on this line 
lay off 1 8 feet and erect perpendiculars at both ends. 
On these perpendiculars lay off a space 4 feet above 



the line for the base line and 21 inches above it a line 
for the load water-line. 

After these lines have been drawn, starting from 
the bow lay off the stations 20 inches apart both on the 
center line of the half-breadth plan and on the L.W.L., 
and draw lines running through them far enough above 
the L.W.L. to take in the sheer heights. 

We are now ready to lay down the lines. From 
the table of offsets one column reads heights (given 
from the base line) and the other half-breadths. Start- 
ing on the heights — ^the line drawing gives the heights of 
the ends — ^lay off the top of the plank-sheer on station i 
and so on back to the stem. The other heights are given 
to the lower outside edge of each plank. In the half- 
breadths except the deck line, the dimensions given are 
taken from the same point. 

After all the heights and breadths are laid out on 
the stations take a batten and bend it around and draw 
lines through these points. In this way you are always 
sure of getting a fair boat. Then lay out the sections 
using the same dimensions. If an unfair spot has been 
found in the lines anywhere it should be corrected so 
that the sections will be fair and true. 

The method of laying off the planking and frames 
on the sections is fully explained on the line drawing. 

Herein lies the advantage of drawing the boat full 
size on the floor. The bottom boards, stem and stern- 
board have now got to be cut out and fastened together. 
You can see at a glance just how much lumber you need 
for the various items. 
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T^ETMOD OF FlIMI5HirMQ Lj\P5 

Forward and JIfj. 

When the bottom, stem and sternboard are all to- 
gether, the moulds should be gotten out. These moulds 
are on every other frame and are left in the boat till the 
planking is finished and the laps riveted. They are then 
taken out and the regular frames put in. 

Now we must have something to build the boat on. 
The stocks as shown are built that high so that a man 
can plank the boat without lying on his back. The back- 
bone of the stock consists of a piece of spruce 2 inches 
by 12 inches on edge, with the top cut out to the shape 
of the bottom of the keel — ^allowing ij^ inches for the 
cross pieces between. If this is set on blocks 3 inches 
high, it can just be gotten out nicely with a shim on 
the after end where the stern runs up. 

When the stocks are gotten out and thoroughly 
fastened together and to the floor, set the keel on it, 
lining this up true as well as the stem and sternboard 
and brace them well. The moulds are next put in 
place and fastened to the bottom boards and also braced. 
Bracing everything possible to the ceiling is the best 
plan, as it allows bending planks and working around 
without interfering with them. 

When the moulds are in place and braced a ribband 
of I by 13^-inch spruce is bent around and fastened to 
each mould. The bottom of this ribband should be set 
at a height corresponding to the top of the plank-sheer. 



We are then ready to start planking. Probably the 
easiest way for the amateur is to get a few thin planks, 
say J4 i"ch thick, and bend these around, shaving off 
the top edge till it fits in all the notches in the moulds. 
It may then be laid on the plank which is to be used and 
the top marked out. The bottom will then be easy, as 
with the stations marked on the plank the width may be 
taken oflF from the moulds, always allowing an inch 
for the lap. This operation is repeated until all the 
planks are out. 

As the planking is gotten out it should be fastened 
to the moulds — do not drive the nails all the way in — 
and to the stem and sternboard, and the laps riveted. 
The detail shows how the laps, are finished forward 
and aft. The fastenings forward and aft are put in 
for keeps. The frames between the moulds may then 
be put in and fastened to the planking. When all these 
that can be put in are in, put tie pieces across the heads, 
and braces may now be put from the sheer-strake to 
the floor to prevent any spreading. The moulds may 
now be taken out and frames fitted in their place and 
the planking fastened to them. 

We are now ready to put in the clamp. This is 
yellow pine ij4 inches by ij4 inches, and it is fastened 
thoroughly to every frame and to the stem. Where the 
two (one on either side) meet they are joined together 
with a knee. This clamp should be placed below the 
top of the frames far enough so that when the deck 
beams rest on it they (the beams) are at just the right 
height for the deck. 

With several ties across from the clamps and frames 
the boat may now be moved off the stocks, and 
the dead-wood put on. This should be laid out from the 
drawing on the floor and its position on the keel care- 
fully marked. This dead-wood consists of three pieces. 
The middle one, which is also the shaft log, is 8 inches 
wide by 2 inches thick, and the top and bottom pieces 
thoroughly fastened to it with galvanized iron screws, 
and the whole fastened to the keel with lag-screws 
bolted down through it. 

If this has been laid out very carefully and there is 
no doubt about its fitting in the correct place the hole 
may be bored for the shaft. To do this one would have 
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to be positive what make of engine is to be used and 
then they would know what size shaft was furnished 
with it; but I guess it would be better to let the 
boring go until the inside log is in and bolted up. Then 
if one has never bored a shaft, my advice would be to 
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&NqiNE TOUNDJMION. 



get some one who had, as it is worth the price to be sure 
you are going to get a straight hole. 

When the hole is bored, the engine foundation may 
be put in place. This simply consists of two 2-inch 
pieces carried across from side to side, one of which 
forms a frame, and of sufficient height that when the 
fore-and-aft pieces are put on it will be just right to 
take the engine. Of course it is to be expected that 
something may have to be shaved off or even that some 
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liners may have to be put on ; but the former is the best 
way to make it. 

Long before this stage has been reached, the 
gasolene tank should have been ordered, so that it may 
be put in before the deck goes on. It should be 
thoroughly braced in every possible way so that there is 
not the least chance of any knocking around, which will 
cause a leak in this style of tank quicker than anything 
else. When it is in place and securely fastened the deck 
beams may be put in and the deck laid. 

The deck beams are spruce i inch by ij4 inches 
spaced as shown on the construction plan. The deck, 
as shown, is ^ by i-inch cypress, with a 2-inch plank- 
sheer sprung to shape around the outside. The rest of 
the deck is sprung inside of this and follows the side of 
the boat. There is an oak king-plank 6 inches wide by 
I inch thick on the center line forward and aft. The 
edges are beveled to the thickness of the deck. In this 
way holes may be bored for filling the gasolene tank 
and cleats, etc., fastened on it without danger of pulling 
up the deck or causing leaks. On the underside of the 
deck beams in the way of the cockpit there is a i by ij^- 
inch piece over which the deck beams are notched. They 
are also fastened to it. 

We have now come to the only job that needs a 
steam-box, — ^putting the coaming on. The bend at the 
forward end is too small to stand bending cold, so a 
form will have to be made and the plank bent around it. 
If a steam-box is impossible to secure, put a lot of rags 
around it and pour boiling water on them; meanwhile 
coax it all the time. When it has the proper shape put 
it in and screw it up tight all around, starting from the 
middle forward and working back on either side. It can 
be screwed into the deck beams and to the carlin on 
whichr the deck beams rest. All that then remains is to 
put on the rudder-post as shown, and have a skeg made 
and put this on, fastening it to the rudder-post with one 
screw to hold it steady at the lower end. In making the 
rudder it is easier to use narrow pieces as shown, for 
then the holes for the dowels can be bored truer. Reg- 
ular stock gudgeons will serve to hang the rudder with 
the j4-inch bolt as shown in the skeg to prevent its 
jumping out. For steering there are two ways, either 
the yoke as shown, or for those who prefer, a tiller. 
Take your choice. 

The engine and shafting should now be put in and 
lined up, and before the seats are in the supply pipe 
and the exhaust and muffler should be placed in position 



and fastened. Be sure that when the exhaust is put 
through the sternboard the water will not flow into it, 
or in other words, put it up high enough. 

The seats may now be put in. The forward part is 
of 2-inch tongue-and-groove staving and is built around 
to the shape of the boat as shown. The tops are in 
sections about 30 inches long, hinged along the back edge 
so that they can be lifted up and the space below utilized 
for locker space. 

When all this is done, give her a finishing coat of 
varnish and paint wherever it is needed, and all that 
remains is for some pretty girl to break a beribboned 
bottle on her bow, and splash! the fun has begun. 



THE SPRAY 

Last year, shortly after the now famous picture 
of Half-Moon was issued, a man from a New Eng- 
land City came into the office and asked the price of 
10,000 copies, to be used by a large Insurance Company 
as an advertisement. He said the officers of the Company 
had admired the picture, and were agrdlfcable to pay a 
good price for copies of the picture, or for the use of the 
plates. 

I called his attention to^the advertisement, in which 
it was stated that none of* the reproductions of Half- 
Moon would be sold. He read it over, and then said: 
"Oh, that is the usual publisher's bluff/' "Xo," said I, 
"it isn't ; our word has been given, and you can't buy a 
single copy of that Half-Moon for ten thousand dollars." 
He has a copy now hanging in his office, but he had to 
subscribe to get it. 

The Half-Moon plates are destroyed, the fire did 
it, and saved me the job ; the last seven copies were 
burned, and The Rudder Company to-day does not own 
a single impression. I shall personally destroy the Spray 
plates, and my word is pledged that no copies of that 
picture will be sold or given away, and .that none will 
be issued except to subscribers. 

Those who have subscribed or renewed since the 
Half-Moon went down are entitled to a copy of Spray, 
and it will be sent to you. If a subscriber sends in a 
subscription for another man, one who is not a sub- 
scriber, a copy will be sent to him, and a copy to the new 
subscriber. 

I advise sending in at once, as the edition is limited, 
and probably will not last over the December rush. 

[Editor.] 
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THE NATIONAL CARNIVAL 



ATE in the Summer of 
every year there is held 
on the Hudson River 
abreast of New York 
City the annual regatta of 
the National Association 
of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, which 
series of races has become 
known as the National 
Carnival, and usually 
brings out the best boats 
of the year. The pro- 
gram generally provides 
long-distance races and a 
three-days' series of races 
for the Championship 
Cups of the Association, 
the Motor Yacht Trophy, 
the International Trophy, the National Trophy, the Cabin 
Launch Trophy and the Inter- State Trophy. This as- 
sortment of races provides competition between boats of 
every type. 

This season the Carnival was held September 21st to 
24th inclusive, the first day*s events being the long-dis- 
tance contests for both speed boats and cruisers. The 
race for the first-mentioned class being to Poughkeepsie 
and return, and the latter to Peekskill and return, the 
distances being approximately 115 and 60 miles respec- 
tively. On the first day the weather was favorable and 
the boats covered the courses without difficulty and in 
good time. The speed boats were started off at 9 .-35 a. m. 
and got away practically together, and at 9:40 the 
cruisers, fifteen in all, divided into two classes, got under- 
way, and they provided a pretty spectacle as they started 
off on their long journey. In the speed class Peter Pan 
III was first home with a new record for the cour3e, and 



getting the prize for the fastest elapsed time, Edith 
II winning the race on corrected time. In the large 
cruiser class Avis and Edmee finished but five seconds 
apart, but the race went to Eronel, the winner of the last 
Bermuda Race, on corrected time. In the smaller class 
Elmo II, winner of so many long-distance races, secured 
first prize without much trouble. 

SUMMARY 

National Carnival, Long Distance Races, Sept. 21, 1910 

Speed Boats — Start 9:35 — Course 115 Nautical Miles 

Elapsed Corrected 

Time Time 

H. M. s. H. M. s. 

.5:48:21 3:17:45 

.5:22:43 3:32:13 

.5:47:23 3:58:02 

•7:13:45 5:15:39 

.6:41:09 6:35:03 



Boat and Owner 

Edith II. A. E. Smith 

Peter Pan III., J. Simpson... 

Vanish, W. T. Reed 

Teaser, H. Z. Pratt 

Sand Burr, A. & C. White... 



Rapier, S. Schieffelin; It, Giarles Mallory; Ibis, D. E. Cronin; 
Red Raven, P. A. Saitta; Gunfire II., VV. J. Brainard, did not 
finish. 

Cruising Boats — Class D — Start 9:40 — Course 60 Nautical 

Miles 



Eronel, Samuel Cochrane..^.. 

Caroline, M. F. Dennis 

Spindrift, C. R. Butler 

Avis. F. C. Havens 

Wanderlust, Ed. J. Steiner 

Edmee, R. J. Schaefer 

Marie, L. Neumann, M. D 

Wyandance, R. J. Stafford 



.5:47:09 
.6:20:06 
.6:08:47 
.4:32:';i 
.5:07:33 
.4:32:56 
.5:38:35 
.4:56:25 



3:50:39 
3 :55 :44 
4 :02 :58 
4:19:25 
4:24:31 
4:29:58 
4:31:48 
4:56:25 



Cruising Boats — Class F — Start 9:40 — Course 60 Nautical 

Miles 



Elmo II., F. D. Giles, Jr. 
Gracelda, D. R. Brinsmade 

Dell, J. H. Cassidy 

Quadrant II., A. P. Lund in 

Kathmar, R. T. Fowler 

Hie On, O. D. Thees 

Nutmeg, W. A. Strong 



..6:28:11 
..6:46:01 
.5:25:50 
..5:31:28 

..5:08:55 
. .6:10:04 
. .6:40:20 



4:26:19 
4:48:12 

4:59:34 
5 :o6 :24 

5:08:55 
5:11:57 
5:19:28 
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On the second day the first of the three-days' series 
races took place, twenty-five boats competing in the 
various classes, and while the fastest time was made by 
the big 6o-footer Tartar, which craft covered the course 
of 30 nautical miles in i hour, i minute, and 12 seconds, 
the most interesting race of the day was provided by the 
Class A speed boats of 30 feet and under, the winner 
being Edith II, which little craft (she is only 20 feet) 
had the day before won the long-distance race in her 
class. In the class of 40 feet and under. Restless and 
Nameless, two craft built for the International Race, 
competed, Restless with her two screws winning over 
Nameless, with her four engines and 32 cylinders. In 
the cruising class the entries did not come up to ex- 
pectations and some of the classes were a little shy of 



competitors. Avis easily beat Caroline in the class for 
cruisers over 40 feet, and Spindrift, in the class for 
cruisers under 40 feet Class E, won from Eronel; but 
as Eronel broke down it was not a difficult task. In 
Qass F, for cruisers under 40 feet, Kathmar won from 
Gracelda, and in the class for open launches Talequah 
won easily from her three competitors. 

First Day's Series Races, Sept. 22, 1910 

Speed Boats 40 FteET and Over — Class B — Start 2:05 — Course 

30 Nautical Miles 

Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time 

Boat and Owner h. m. s. h. m. s. 

Rapier, S. Schieffelin Disabled 

Tartar, R. E. Slavin 1:01:12 1:01:12 

X. P. D. N. C, J. Siegel 1:27:24 1:02:10 
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Start of tHe I^on|(-Distance Race for Crxiisers 



Speed Boats Under 40 Feet — Class C — Start 2:10 — Course 
30 Nautical Miles 

Restless, T. F. Chesbrough i :i9 :35 i :i9 ^35 

Nameless, Heckscher and Melville. . .1 119 148 1:19:48 

Speed Boats 30 Feet and Under — Class A — Start 2:15 — Course 
30 Nautical Miles 
Sand Burr, A. K. and C. D. White... Disabled 

Edith II., A. E. Smith 1:34:02 1:22:01 

Peter Pan III., J. Simpson i :32 :io 1:28:34 

Haida- Papoose, Max Fleischmann. ..1:41:34 i :32 :20 

Lance, Heinrich Brothers Withdrew 

Vita, S. Blackton Withdrew 

Vim III., G. F. Baker 1:30:07 1:30:07 

Traver, A. J. Traver Withdrew 

It, Charles Mallory 1:45:10 1:36:44 

Cruisers Over 40 Feet — Start 2 :20 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 

Caroline, M. F. Dennis 3 :02 :47 2 :i8 :49 

Avis, F. C. Havens i :44 -53 1:44=53 

Cruisers Under 40 Feet — Class E — Start 2:25 — Course 20 
Nautical Miles 

Eronel, S. Cochrane Disabled 

Spindrift, C. R. Butler 2 :42 :54 2 :39 :48 

Cruisers Under 40 Feet — Class F — Start 2:30 — Course 20 
Nautical Miles 

Gracelda, D. R. Brinsmade 2:59:25 2:20:09 

Kathmar, R. T. Fowler 2 :i3 :32 2 :i3 :32 



Open Launches— Class G — Start 2:35 — Course 20 Nautical 

Miles 

Petite, B. Brown 2 :35 :34 2 :35 :34 

Bunk III., C Firth 3:01:56 2:24:32 

Imp, A. Haas 3 =40 :57 2 :58 .29 

Talequah, W. H. Niles 3:02:27 2:11:00 

The second day of the series races provided a series 
of accidents which will long be remembered by the crews 
of the various unfortunate boats. It has often been 
stated that the Hudson River in the vicinity of New 
York is hardly the place to race high-speed boats, which 
statement was amply proven by the number and character 
of the break-downs. Nameless was the most unfortu- 
nate craft and after a collision with a submerged log, she 
was beached just in time to prevent sinking. Tartar, 
racing without a competitor, twice picked up driftwood, 
but was not damaged. Peter Pan bent her shaft, while 
Haida-Papoose, Lance and Traver also were damaged 
by drift.' In the small speed-boat class Edith II again 
won. In her class but four of the eleven entries started 
and finished. In the other classes Avis again beat 
Caroline, Spindrift had a walk-over, Kathmar won over 
Gracelda, and Imp won in the class for open launches. 
Of her three competitors, however. Petite withdrew, 
and Bunk III and Talequah left their race to go to the 
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assistance of Nameless, so Imp's victory was not hard 
earned. 

Second Day's Series Races, Sept. 23, 19 10 

Speed Boats — Class B— Start 2:05— Course 30 Nautical 

Miles 

Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time 

Boat and Owner h. m. s. h. m. s. 

Tartar, Ralph E. Slavin 1:08:54 1:08:54 

X. P. D. N. C, C F. Siegel Did not start 

Rapier, S. Schi^ffelin Did not start 

Speed Boats — Class C — Start 2:10 — Course 30 Nautical 

Miles 

Restless, T. F. Chesbrough 2:18:47 2:18:47 

Nameless, Melville & Heckscher Disabled 

Speed Boats — Class A — Start 2:15 — Course 30 Nautical 

Miles 

Edith II., A. E. Smith 1:33:39 1:21:32 

' Peter Pan III., James Simpson 1:30:12 1:26:44 

Vanish, W. T. Reed 1:32:55 1:27:05 

Vim, G. F. Baker 1:32:02 1:32:02 

It, Charles Mallory Withdrew 

Haida-Papoose, M. C. Fleischmann. . Disabled 

Lance, Heinrich Bros Withdrew 

Traver, A. Traver Disabled 

Gunfire II., W. J. Brainard Did not finish 

Sand Burr, A. and C. White Did not start 

Vita, J. S. Blackton Did not start 

Cruisers — Class D — Start 2:20 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 

Avis, F. C. Havens 1:51:42 i :4i 142 

Caroline, M. F. Dennis. 2 :39 :07 1:55:09 

Cruisers — Class E — Start 2:25 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 

Spindrift, C. R. Butler 2:33:04 2:29:58 

Eronel, S. Cochrane Did not start 

Cruisers — Class F — Start 2:30 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 

Kathmar, R. T. Fowler 2:07:07 2:07:07 

Gracelda, D. R. Brinsmade 2:48:26 2:09:10 

Open La^unches — Class G — Start 2:35 — Course 20 Nautical 

Miles 

Imp, Arthur Haas 2:20:17 1:37:49 

Petite, H. W. Brown Withdrew 

Bunk III., Clement Firth Assisted Nameless 

Talequah, M. H. Niles Assisted Nameless 



On the last day of the series, partly on account of the 
chapter of accidents on the day previous, practically only 
those craft which had accumulated sufficient points to 
win in their various classes showed up at the starting 
line. The majority of the missing, however, were pretty 
badly smashed up and probably could not have com- 
peted anyhow. Of the seven classes only two could 
boast of more than one contestant, and they each had 
two. In Class A, for speed boats, Vanish won from 
Edith, and in the class for open launches Bunk III won 
from Imp. The championship winners for the regatta 

Third Day's Series Races, Sept. 24, 1910. 
Speed Boats— Class B— Start 2:05- Course 30 Nautical Miles 

Elap. Time Cor. Time 
Boat and Owner h. m. s. h. m. s. 

Tartar, R. E. Slavin 1:01:34 1:01:34 

Class C — Start 2:10 — Course 30 Nautical Miles 
Restless, T. F. Chesbrough 1:39:27 1:39:27 

Class A— Start 2:15 — Course 30 Nautical Miles 

Vanish, W. T. Reed 1:29:22 1:23:32 

Edith II., A. E. Smith 1:42:43 1:29:36 

Class D — Start 2:20 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 
Avis, F. C. Havens 4 :o5 :3i A'OS'S^ 

Class E — Start 2:25 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 
Spindrift, C. R. Butler 4:13:48 4:13:48 

Class F — Start 2:30 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 
Kathmar, R. T. Fowler 4:33:15 4:33:^5 

Class E — Start 2:35 — Course 20 Nautical Miles 

Bunk III., C. Firth 2 :49 :28 2 :49 :28 

Imp, A. Haas 2:59:11 2:54:07 

being as follows: Tartar, owned by Ralph E. Slavin, 
won the National Trophy, for speed boats over 60 feet; 
Restless, owned by T. F. Chesbrough, won the Inter- 
national Trophy; Edith II, owned by A. E. Smith, won 
the Inter-State Trophy ; Avis, owned by F. C. Havens, 
won the Motor Yacht Trophy; Spindrift, owned by C 
R. Butler, won the Cabin Launch Championship ; and 
the two special prizes, one for cabin boats under 40 feet 
and one for open boats, were won respectively by Kath- 
mar, owned by R. T. Fowler, and Imp, owned by A. 
Haas. 
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Restless. O-vrned by THomas F. CHesbro\s||H 



Travor. O-vrned by A. Traver 
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KatHmar. O'vrned by Robert T. Fcw^ler 
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The fable of "Ju^t as Good" is working overtime in the Boat and Engine Business. 

A lot of people want the BEST, are willing to pay for the BEST, but where to get it is the question. 

If in doubt, go to Seabury's. 
Unscrupulous competitors promise much for little and frequently fail to make good even with a little. 
Reputations for high prices handicap buyer and seller, unless values by comparison are made. 
It is simpler to many to make poor goods at low prices than for few to make good goods at high cost. 
A machine will make a cheap watch, but it needs the hand and brain of an artist to produce a really fine one. 
The moral of this is, when you want a good launch, yacht or engine, send for catalog; addressing 

Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co. 

{Consolidated) 

MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 




recently made a 2,000-mile trip with 
a 12-H.P. Lamb engine, and being 
unfortunate in not having hands 
or arms was able to take down his 
Lamb engine without aid owing to 
its accessibility. 

We honestly believe no other ' 
engine could meet this test, and it 
proves conclusively that the Lamb 
engine is as simple and accessible 
as it is possible to make a marine 
engine. 

Mr. Lutz saysthe engine showed 
absolutely no wear in any part 
after the long trip. 

If you want a Silent, Simple, 
Powerful Engine it will pay to 
investigate the Lamb. 



^GINE COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa 

ssoelatlen of EngliM and B»at Manufaetur«rs 

OMPANY OP NEW YORK 

ilEIGN DISTRIBUTORS OF LAMB ENGINES 
(uilding» 30 Church Street, New York City 
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BERMUDA 




HAT charming little group of 
islands known as Bermuda is 
becoming better known every 
year throughout the United 
States, but there is still a sur- 
prising ignorance among 
many Americans as to the 
character and location of this 
ocean paradise. Reports of 
the roughness of the voyage 
to Bermuda have doubtless 
misled many people into 
thinking it is some far-off 
country and deterred them 
from making what they look 
on as a long ocean trip. As 
a matter of fact, however, Bermuda is only six hundred 
and sixty-six miles from New York, and as the average 
time for the trip is only about forty-four hours, those 
who suffer from seasickness do not have to endure their 
discomfort long, and the writer can assure those who 
are in search of either health or pleasure that it is 
worth all the pangs of seasickness to reach the "Land 
of the Lily and the Rose." 

The climate of Bermuda is known to be the most 
equable in the world, the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream forming an effective barrier to the frost and 
snow of the North and equalizing the temperature all 
the year round to a surprising extent. The average 
'Winter temperature is 60 to 70** and the average Sum- 
mer temperature 70 to 80°, while the lowest temperature 
ever recorded is 45** and the highest 90°. Being a group 
of islands without mountains and almost six hundred 
miles from the nearest land, Cape Hatteras, Bermuda 
has an oceanic climate with frequent changes of wind 
constantly counterbalancing the effects of the humidity 
or moisture in the air. In Winter high winds are fre- 
quent but with hills and valleys, cedar trees and hedges 
of oleander and tamarisk for protection, little damage 
is done even in the most violent gales, while the West 
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Indian hurricanes usually pass to the westward of 
Bermuda. 

There is no regular rainy season in Bermuda and 
while rain-squalls are a common occurrence in Winter, 
they do not last long. It often rains here in the most 
nonchalant manner, sometimes a shower actually falling 
on one side of the street and not on the other. One 
minute the sun may be shining brightly and before you 
know it the sky clouds over and a shower is falling, 
but it soon passes away, and the porous coral rock soaks 
up the rain-water so rapidly that the roads are never 
muddy. As there are no streams or wells of fresh 
water on the islands, rain is absolutely essential for the 
water supply and every house has its stone water tank. 
These water tanks are required by law to be provided 
with a means of conducting water from the roofs of 
the houses, which are made of thin slabs of coral rock 
whitewashed at frequent intervals, so that the water is 
thus bound to be absolutely pure. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Bermuda, 
which is noticed at once by every one who lands there 
for the first time, is the exhilarating freshness of the 
air. The balmy atmosphere fills the lungs with an in- 
vigorating spirit, giving the nerve-racked city dweller of 
the North a remarkable feeling of buoyancy and vitality. 
In this land where frost is never seen, where the sleep- 
giving, health-bringing breezes combine with the pano- 
ramic beauty of sea and land to please the senses, life in 
the open air is at its best. As a health resort, especially 
in Winter, Bermuda is imsurpassed, except for consump- 
tives, whom the moisture of the atmosphere unfavorably 
affects. 

Outdoor recreation is a feature of life in Bermuda. 
Yachting, fishing, driving, bicycling, golf, tennis, baseball, 
cricket and football are popular pastimes indulged in 
at all times of the year. Like all English colonies, Ber- 
muda is a sport-loving country and the officers and men 
of the troops stationed here take part in the different 
sports. Almost every day a football, cricket or golf 
match is played on the garrison grounds, and many of 
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the officers are expert yachtsmen. Automobiles are not 
allowed on the islands, a law having been passed for- 
bidding their use. They were tried there once for a 
short time but the narrow winding roads proved unsuit- 
able for them. As Bermuda contains only nineteen 
square miles and is only twenty-five miles long, they 
are certainly not needed, and will take away considerably 
from the quaintness and peace of the islands if they are 
ever allowed there again. For bathers there is some 
splendid surf bathing and also many sheltered inlets and 
quiet bays where one can enjoy the delightfully warm 
water. Fishing is very fine, the waters teeming with 
fish of many species, including the grouper or hamlet, 
weighing from 30 to 50 pounds. 

The writer has been yachting in many places but has 
never seen a more ideal spot than the Bermuda islands 
for this greatest of all sports. Here there is no long 
Winter season when yachts are laid up in dreary sheds 
or under canvas covers, for the Bermuda yachts remain 
in commission the whole year. In the last few years 
ocean races for sailing yachts and power boats from 
the United States to Bermuda have become very popular. 

A few of the American yachts now owned in Ber- 
muda are Isolt, formerly Mineola, and Chispa, both 
Edward Burgess designed yachts; Dorothy Q, Achilles, 
Trouble, and Joyeuse ex-Irene II. The typical Bermuda 
yacht has a tall polemast raking way aft with a leg-of- 
mutton sail and no gaflf, with the foot of the sail stretched 
either on a boom or a sprit. She has a long bowsprit 
with a large loose- footed jib, and is usually deep and 
heavily ballasted. Built of the native red cedar and 
while racing often carrying a jib-topsail or an extra jib- 
boom, the Bermuda yachts present a very rakish appear- 



ance. Their rig makes them easy to handle, but they can- 
not compare in speed with a typical American yacht. Zena, 
the only regular native boat that has ever entered one 
of the Bermuda ocean races, is a handsome yacht, very 
staunch and able, but lacks the speed of the modern racer 
with an ordinary gaff mainsail. Most of the native 
yachts are used for party or fishing boats as well as 
for pleasure, and yachtsmen visiting Bermuda who do 
not bring their own yachts with them can hire these 
boats for racing if they so desire. 

The regular racing season in Bermuda begins about 
January ist and ends about May ist, though races are 
often held in Summer as well. The Royal Bermuda 
Y. C, the Hamilton Dinghy Club and the St. Georges 
Y. C, are the leading yacht clubs. They have attractive 
clubhouses, with restaurants, sleeping rooms, billiard 
rooms and so on. Some interesting and valuable paint- 
ings of old American and English yachts may be seen 
in these clubhouses and visiting yachtsmen are always 
cordially welcomed here. During the regular season a 
regatta is sailed almost every Thursday off the Princess 
Hotel, a splendid view of the race being had from its 
broad verandas. The Bermuda dinghys with their large 
sails afford splendid sport and a dinghy race is a pic- 
turesque sight as the little boats, with their crews of four 
or five men wearing brilliant striped jerseys and gaily 
colored racing caps, tear along in a smother of foam. 
Yachts from all over the world often stop in either 
Hamilton or St. Georges Harbors. 

To the student of Nature Bermuda always proves an 
unfailing source of interest. The islands themselves are 
built upon a submarine mountain and their proximity 
to the warm waters of the Gulf Stream accounts for 
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their coral formation. There are said to be three hun- 
dred and sixty-five islands in the group, but the five 
principal ones, connected by bridges and a causeway, 
are St. Davids * Island, St. Georges, Bermuda or Long 
Island, Somerset and Ireland. The general outline of 
the islands is in the form of a shepherd's crook or a 
crescent, and they lie to the south of a line of coral reefs 
or atoll which extends for several miles and acts as a 
natural breakwater for the heavy seas rolling in from 
the broad Atlantic. Between these reefs and the islands 
is a narrow winding channel which is the only means 
of approach from the ocean. 

The islands are honeycombed with caves and these 
wonderful productions of Nature are among the most 
interesting places to be seen in Bermuda. The best 
known caves are Joyce's Dock Cave, Crystal Cave, The 
Admiral's or Edinburgh Cave and Walsingham Caves. 
Joyce's Dock Cave, consisting of two separate caverns, 
is of particular interest as it is believed to be the cave 
mentioned by Shakespeare in his play "The Tempest." 
It is known that Shakespeare had a knowledge of Ber- 
muda, as he speaks of "the still vexed Bermoothes" in 
"The Tempest," and it is generally supposed that the 
description of Prospero's Cave was drawn from what he 
was told of this Bermuda cave. It has a lake in the 
center, and the reflection of hundreds of glittering 
stalactites and stalagmites in its clear waters by the 
light of the acetylene gas with which the cave is illumi- 
nated, is very beautiful. Many of the stalagmites re- 
semble various figures and one group has been named 
the "Garden of the Gods"; figures resembling a bust of 
Shakespeare, a Santa Claus head and many others being 
seen here. 

The Crystal Cave is the largest of the Bermuda caves 
and is a hundred and fifty feet below the surface of 
the earth. This cave also contains a lake fed by some 
subterranean passage from the ocean, known as Cahow 
Lake, so named because the fossilized form of an extinct 
bird, the cahow, was found here. The entire roof is 
covered with beautiful stalactites of various colors formed 
by the water percolating through the limestone and 
hardening when it strikes the air. One descends to the 
bottom of this cave by a series of easy steps and the 
temperature at the lowest level is about So**. A string 
of wooden pontoon bridges crosses the center of the 
lake and the visitor can look from them far down those 
wonderfully clear waters in which the fantastic shapes 
of stalactites and stalagmites cast their weird reflections. 
Down. here below the surface of the earth one seems 
to be in a veritable fairyland and the peaceful calmness 
of the cave, with its warm moist air and beautiful placid 
lake, gives one an indescribable feeling of quiet con- 
tentment. The Crystal Cave was only discovered a year 
or so ago and in the following mariner : Two little negro 
boys were playing in a garden when one of them sud- 
denly fell down a short distance through a small hole. 
Squeezing his way along he soon espied this great chasm 
yawning before him and hastily retraced his way to the 
open air above to annoimce his find. The cave became 
the property of the man who owned the land on which it 
was found, but it is pleasing to note that the boys re- 
ceived a handsome present for their valuable discovery 
and that every Christmas they are presented with a sub- 
stantial gift by the owner of the cave. 

These caves are a source of considerable profit to 
their owners, as two shillings admission is charged, and 
almost every visitor to Bermuda enters them at least 
once. There is no doubt but that many other caves still 



remain imdiscovered, the dull rumble which one often 
notices in some parts of the islands whenever a heavy 
cart passes along, unquestionably indicating the presence 
of some cavern or grotto below. In fact, a new cave 
was discovered in 1909, the largest yet found on the 
islands, which will be opened to the public shortly, and 
which is said to even surpass the others in beauty and 
charm. 

The Devil's Hole, or Neptune's Grotto, is an ex- 
tremely interesting natural open grotto which has been 
transformed into an aquarium and stocked with native 
fish. Over two thousand fish of many different species 
may be seen here. Beautiful angel fish, parrot fish, red 
snappers, mullet, rockfish, groupers or hamlets, and tur- 
bot are a few of the different kinds of fish here, as well 
as some turtles and crabs and a few Bermudian lobsters, 
which appear strange at first to the visitor from the 
North, as they have long feelers instead of the claws of 
the American lobster. An old native is in charge of this 
aquarium, who delights in describing the different char- 
acteristics of the fish to the visitor. To disprove the 
theory that fish cannot hear he taps with a stick to 
call them to be fed and the instant he strikes the rocks 
the fish make a dash towards him and with mouths wide 
open and staring eyes wait eagerly for the food he throws 
them. The mouths of the groupers are so large that they 
sometimes measure nine inches across and very inter- 
esting it is to see several hundred groupers with their 
big red mouths open lined up to catch food. Some of 
these Bermudian fish change their color at will, some- 
times appearing light and at other times dark, or often- 
times even changing colors in different parts of their 
bodies. It is said that the name Devil's Hole was origi- 
nally given to this grotto because of weird sounds which 
used to come from the back part of it where a sub- 
terranean passage leads for some distance under the 
rocks. It is understood now, however, that these sounds 
are produced by some of the fish who make a groaning 
noise occasionally, the echoes of which reverberating 
under the rocks often startle those unaccustomed to it. 

Bermuda is a marvelously beautiful land. The clear 
blue waters, the exquisite coloring of sea and sky, the 
ever green foliage and gorgeous flowers and the dazzling 
white houses and roads all blend to make a lovely picture. 
Alluring paths lead through groves of tropical vegetation 
from which views of the blue Atlantic with dainty green 
islands and peaceful little harbors appear here and there 
to the passerby. The roads are very fine, the Govern- 
ment spending large sums of money every year in their 
maintenance and improvement. They are hard and 
smooth and white as snow and in many places the grades 
on the steep hills have been reduced by cutting passes 
through the coral rock. Horses and carriages and bi- 
cycles are the universal means of travel and the drives 
of Bermuda are said to be unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. Along the roads are stone walls covered with 
life plants, ferns and creepers of all kinds, and as one 
drives by in the fine rubber-tired carriages with the 
splendid horses which the Bermuda livery stables all 
furnish, beautiful little white villas with bright green 
shutters over the windows surrounded by tropical gar- 
dens and handsome trees, are seen on every hand. The 
native^ are uniformly courteous and always have a wel- 
coming smile or a pleasant word of greeting for the 
visitor. 

There is an endless growth of cedar trees, palmettos 
royal palms, cocoanut, date and sago palms, rubber trees 
and century plants. Then there is the mahogany tree. 
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the gru-gru palm, the screw palm, the pau-pau tree, the 
cactus of several different species, the tamarisk, locally 
known as the spruce, the poinciana, a tall striking tree 
with wide-spreading branches, the mangrove tree and 
the pomegranate, partly a shrub and partly a tree with 
large crimson blossoms. The passion flower, the night- 
blooming cereus, the white and yellow jessamine, the 
morning glory, the scarlet and rose geranium, the Span- 
ish bayonet with its large bunch of white flowers, the 
dog bush with its deep green foliage, the poinsettia, a 
handsome shrub with greenish and red flowers, and the 
hibiscus, another gorgeous shrub, are found in great 
abundance. One of the most noticeable plants on the 
islands which is found growing everywhere is the life 
plant with its large fleshy leaves and pendulous flowers 
of green and purple. A single leaf pinned to the wall 
in a house will throw off young shoots and no matter 
how you may crush it in your hands it will still continue 
to live. The fiddlewood tree, the tamarind, a large tree 
with light green leaves and wide-spreading branches, and 
the calabash tree grow in many places. The fruit of the 
calabash tree is shaped like a football and when ripe 
is hollow like a gourd, and its shell is much used for 
boat bailers, baskets, and other purposes. The prickly 
pear grows luxuriantly in the most barren places, and 
the loquat, a native tree of Japan bearing a delicious 
yellow fruit similar to a small plum, is carefully culti- 
vated. In sheltered places a few bamboo canes are found 
growing to a height of thirty or forty feet. 

The best known flowers on the islands are the lily, the 
oleander and the rose. The Bermuda lily is known all 
over the world and has attained considerable commercial 
importance, thousands of lily bulbs being now exported 



every year. A field of Bermuda lilies in full bloom in 
the Spring is one of the most beautiful sights imaginable 
and many tourists plan their trips to the islands with the 
intention of seeing these delightful remembrances of 
Easter-time growing in their native place. The oleander 
bushes, sometimes fifteen to twenty feet high, are covered 
from early Spring until December with white, pink and 
scarlet blossoms. They are seen everywhere and are 
much used as hedges and wind shelters on account of 
their thick foliage. Roses of every color and variety 
flourish throughout the islands. 

Potatoes, onions and arrowroot are shipped in large 
quantities from Bermuda and have much commercial 
value. The Bermuda potatoes are famous for their 
mealiness, whiteness and delicious flavor and are much 
relished by Americans. Fields of onions catch the visit- 
or's eye everywhere and thousands of crates of onions 
are shipped away every year. Arrowroot, a plant with 
large spear-head-shaped leaves and enlarged underground 
roots, thrives in the rich Bermudian soil. A starch is 
made from its roots which when cooked makes a nourish- 
ing food for invalids. Banana, orange and lemon trees 
are also foimd here, the Bermuda banana though very 
small having a delicious flavor. 

Wherever one may wander about the islands birds of 
many varieties will be found. The most conspicuous of 
all is the redbird or cardinal bird, whose bright scarlet 
plumage attracts much attention and whose charming 
notes constantly please the visitor's ear. Bluebirds are 
very numerous while the common English sparrow and 
warblers of every kind abound. Pretty little ground 
doves with gray plumage and pink feet walk quietly 
about, blackbirds hop around among the trees, and hum- 
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ming birds, quail, partridges, catbirds, goldfinch and rice- 
birds are often seen. Kingfishers, cranes, herons and 
tropic birds with their peculiar long tails frequent the 
seashore and harbors. 

The most interesting of all the numerous attractions 
that Bermuda has to offer, in the writer's opinion, are 
the wonderful sea-gardens situated in Grassy Bay off 
the entrance to Hamilton Harbor. Excursion steamers 
run by the "Island Steam Service" take visitors out to 
the coral reefs wheft*e these gardens lie and disembark 
them into large rowboats with panes of thick glass in 
their bottoms, through which one can gaze down into 
the clear blue water at the wonders below. Beautiful 
lilac-colored wavy sea fans, pearl oysters, finger sponges, 
sea rods, rose coral, brain coral and exquisite sea mosses 
and sea anemones are seen here in all their perfection. 
Looking at these marine gardens seems like a glimpse 
into fairyland and those who have once seen them never 
forget them. To enhance the beauty of all these plant 
formations, fishes of various species, including the beau- 
tifully tinted angel fish, dart hither and thither. On 
the way back from the reefs the steamers usually stop 
at the Aquarium on Agars Island where what was origi- 
nally a powder magazine has been cleverly transformed 
into an aquarium with tanks stocked with native fish 
of every description. 

The history of Bermuda is extremely interesting. 
The year 15 15 is generally considered as the date of the 
discovery of Bermuda, although it is probable that there 
was some knowledge of the existence of the islands be- 
fore that date. Juan de Bermudez, the discoverer, was a 
Spaniard, and though he did not land on the islands, 
he carried back such favorable reports of the new coun- 
try to Spain that in 1527, T. Ferdinando Camelo, a 
native of the Azores, was given a grant of the Bermuda 
islands by King Philip II of Spain. It is supposed that 
Camelo first visited the islands in 1543, as a monogram 
with a cross and that date was cut in a rock, now known 
as Spanish Rock, on the South Shore seventy feet above 
sea level. History records that early mariners were 
afraid of the stormy Bermudas and believed them to be 
inhabited by devils. In 1593 an Englishman named 
Henry May was wrecked in a French vessel on the 
northern reefs and lived on the islands for about five 
months, during which he built a boat and afterwards 
sailed to Newfoundland. 

But 1609 may be considered as the real beginning 
of the history of Bermuda, for in that year Admiral 
Sir George Somers on his ship Sea Adventure, bound 
from Plymouth, England, to the new Colony of Virginia, 
was blown out of his course by a storm and wrecked 
on the reef off St. Georges Island, now known as "Sea 
Venture Flat." The shipwrecked mariners remained on 
the islands for ten months and built two vessels. Deliver- 
ance and Patience, on which they finally sailed in safety 
to Virginia in time to save the lives of many of the 
famine-stricken settlers of the Jamestown Colony with 
the large supply of provisions which they brought with 
them from Bermuda. 

After a month's stay at Jamestown, Sir George 
Somers and his men set sail for Bermuda again to bring 
back more supplies. They had a hard voyage and Sir 
George Somers died soon after his return to the islands, 
some historians say from the strain of his two severe 
voyages and others from eating too much roast pig, 
the islands being overrun at this time by hogs which 
had been left there originally by Spaniards or buccaneers. 
Sir George Somers' last instructions were for his party 



to return to Virginia with provisions for his famine- 
stricken countrymen; but his followers did not carry 
out his orders as they returned to England with his body. 
His heart was buried at St. Georges, and in the St. 
Georges public gardens the visitor may. find a memorial 
tablet to the Admiral with an inscription stating that his 
heart was buried near this spot. 

Much interest was now aroused in England about 
the islands, reports of the great productiveness of their 
soil and rumors of buried treasure left here by ship- 
wrecked Spaniards at different times creating consider- 
able excitement. In 161 2, The Virginia Company formed 
a sub-company and sent out Richard Moore and fifty 
others as settlers. A year later the main company sold 
all its rights to the islands to The Bermuda Company, 
which in 161 5 was granted a charter by King James I. 
In 161 5 after many dissensions The Bermuda Company 
was dissolved and two years later the Crown sent out Sir 
Robert Robinson as Governor and the colony soon be- 
came a flourishing community. During the American 
Revolution Bermuda was seriously affected by the cut- 
ting off of its principal source of food supplies and the 
stoppage of its commerce. The colonists sympathized 
with the Americans and materially aided General Wash- 
ington by breaking into the public powder magazine and 
removing a hundred barrels of gunpowder which were 
afterwards used by him in the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

The government of Bermuda is in the hands of a 
Governor appointed by the Crown, an Executive Council 
which acts as an advisory body to the Governor, a Legis- 
lative Council and a House of Assembly. The Execu- 
tive Council consists of the Senior Military Officer in 
Bermuda, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
the Receiver-General and two others. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Chief Justice, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Receiver-General and five others. The House 
of Assembly consists of thirty-six members, four to 
represent each of nine parishes, who must be property 
owners to be eligible to hold a seat. Because of its 
naval and military importance the Governor of Bermuda 
is always a General of the Royal Artillery or Engineers, 
the present Governor being Walter Kitchener, a brother 
of the famous Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 

Bermuda is divided into nine parishes instead of into 
counties or townships. Beginning at the eastern end of 
the islands St. Georges Parish comes first. Then in 
order come Hamilton Parish, Smith's, Devonshire, Pem- 
broke, Paget, Warwick, Southampton and Sandy's, the 
extreme western parish. Each parish has two churches, 
two post-offices, schools and stores, with magistrates 
and parish and church vestries. The population of 
Bermuda, which is about fifteen thousand in all, is 
largely made up of negroes and education is compulsory 
for colored people as well as white, the schools for col- 
ored children and white being entirely separate. Many 
of the negroes speak French fluently and have a knowl- 
edge of Latin, while almost all of them speak with a 
decidedly English accent, which seems strange at first 
to those who visit the islands for the first time. In the 
will of Cecil Rhodes provision was especially made to 
encourage students educated in Bermuda to visit educa- 
tional institutions abroad in order to compete for the 
annual Rhodes' Scholarship. Besides many Episcopal 
churches, there are eleven Wesleyan Methodist churches, 
two Presbyterian churches, one Roman Catholic church 
with a convent and school, and eight African Methodist 
Episcopal churches. The Salvation Army is very active 
in Bermuda, having four meeting places and holding 
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Street parades every night, which appeal particularly to 
the negroes. 

Bermuda is very strongly fortified and no other Brit- 
ish possession, with the exception of Gibraltar, is so 
carefully guarded by England. About two thousand 
British soldiers are always stationed on the islands, the 
garrison being divided into three camps. Prospect Camp, 
in the center of the islands, is the military headquarters 
where the Infantry and Royal Engineers have their main 
barracks. In St. Georges, at the eastern end of the 
islands, are the principal forts and the barracks of the 
Royal Artillery, while on Ireland Island, the western end 
of the islands, is located the Dockyard, the naval station 
of Bermuda. Here is moored the largest floating dry- 
dock in the world with the exception of the Dewey 
which is capable of lifting a vessel of over seventeen 
thousand tons displacement. As Bermuda is an impor- 
tant English coaling station, there is almost always a 
battleship or two anchored off the Dockyard and busy 
little navy tugs are constantly plying to and fro. Since 
Sir John Fisher has been Lord of the British Admiralty 
the naval forces of Bermuda have been materially re- 
duced, but even now many sailors are seen around the 
Dockyard and immense supplies of ammunition and 
war materials of every description are stored here. As 
the islands are surrounded by dangerous coral reefs and 
sunken rockff as well as fortified by towers, forts, bat- 
teries and an extensive system of torpedoes, they are 
practically impregnable. 

The principal town and capital city of Bermuda is 
Hamilton in Pembroke Parish, the seat of government 
having been removed here from St. Georges, the former 
capital and only other. town on the islands, in 1815. 



Hamilton has a population of over twenty-five hundred 
and was changed from a town to a city in the year 1897, 
to commemorate Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee and 
the centennial of its incorporation. It is a handsome, 
well arranged city, with broad white coral streets running 
parallel and at right angles to each other. It is the 
principal port of entry in Bermuda and all the regular 
steamship lines run here. On "steamer day," when one 
of the regular passenger steamers arrives, the docks 
along the water-front are lined with people, both white 
and colored, anxious to greet the visitor with a hearty 
welcome, and also possibly to get a little of his money, 
as catering to the wants of the tourist is one of the 
principal occupations of Hamilton. Front Street, which 
runs along the water-front back of the docks, as well 
as Reid, Church and Victoria streets which run parallel 
to it, and Queen, Burnaby, Parliament, Court and King 
streets running at right angles, are lined with modem 
stores stocked with American, English, Canadian and 
Continental goods. Clothing materials, millinery, jewelry 
and souvenir stores are particularly fine in Hamilton and 
there are several good modern American drug stores, 
tailor shops, bicycle shops and hardware stores. The 
Hamilton photographic shops are excellent, the bright 
sunlight and clear air of Bermuda being well suited to 
cameras. The shop of N. E. Lusher & Sun, on Queen 
Street, whose pictures illustrate these pages, has on sale 
some of the finest photographs the writer has ever seen. 
Americans are welcomed with particular cordiality in 
Hamilton, the American dollar winning as much respect 
here as in most other countries on the globe, and although 
English money is, of course, the standard Bermudian 
coin, American currency is freely accepted everywhere. 
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Nearly all goods coming into Hamilton or anywhere else 
on the islands are subject to an ad valorem duty of from 
five to ten per cent., passengers' baggage and professional 
apparatus being exempt. There is a specific duty of five 
shillings charged on bicycles and twenty shillings on 
horses. 

The Cathedral is one of the most conspicuous build- 
ings in Hamilton. It is a handsome stone structure with 
a large square church tower, and the regular Church of 
England services are held here. On Front Street there 
is a block of buildings, known as the "Public Buildings,'' 
which includes the offices of the Governor, Colonial Sec- 
retary and Receiver-General, also the Council Chamber, 
Custom House and Public Library. Nearby is the Colo- 
nial Post-Office and the Sessions House, where the 
House of Assembly and the Supreme Court hold their 
Sessions. A notable feature of the latter building is the 
handsome clock tower which was added a few years ago 
to commemorate Queen Victoria's 1887 Jubilee. 

The Governor's large and imposing mansion, known 
as Government House, where many delightful functions 
are held, is situated on a hill called Mount Langton, just 
back of Hamilton, and is surrounded by trees and hand- 
some tropical gardens. Prospect Camp is about a mile 
to the northeast of Hamilton and on Sunday mornings 
and holidays many visitors come out to see the inspec- 
tion drill and church parade which is held here on the 
■parade ground just before services in the garrison chapel. 
The English soldiers, wearing scarlet uniforms and white 
pith helmets adorned with scarlet hatbands, their breasts 
often glittering with medals, and with silver shoulder 
emblems and broad white belts, present a most spec- 
tacular appearance at this drill. The Duke of Cornwall's 
Light Infantry was the regiment stationed here when the 
writer saw the parade and it would be hard to find a 
finer body of soldiers than these men. Many of them 
were Boer War veterans and several had seen service in 
other campaigns. The sergeants, tall men of striking 
appearance, went in and out among the lines of soldiers 
while they stood at attention, and examined the men's 
uniforms and accoutrements with the greatest care. The 
roll call was called, buglers played, and the columns 
wheeled in different maneuvers at the sharp orders of 
the officers. After the drill was over the soldiers 
marched to the little chapel, which as well as the bar- 
racks, stands beside the parade ground. The colonel of 
the regiment and two or three of the chief officers did 
not take part in this parade but entered the chapel with 
their wives a few minutes before the others. After the 
services were over the regimental band played on the 
green near the mess, bringing the ceremonies to a de- 
lightful close. 

An interesting sight in Hamilton is Cedar Avenue, a 
broad street lined on both sides with rows of lofty cedar 
trees, which runs beside the Hotel Hamilton and makes a 
beautiful arched passage to drive or walk through. Near 
here also is Victoria Park, a tiny little public park, laid 
out with beautiful tropical gardens with a bandstand in 
the middle where band concerts are often given. It is 
delightful to sit here and rest a while, breathing in the 
soft Bermuda air and enjoying the peaceful stillness that 
pervades, with the scent of beautiful flowers and the 
song of birds to please the senses, and all thoughts of 
the toil and bustle of everyday life in the North for- 
gotten for the moment. The Par-la- Ville gardens on 
Queen Street are also attractive, this being a park where 
the trees and plants are allowed to grow wild, thus 
giving the visitor an opportunity to judge of the great 



productiveness and natural fertility of the Bermuda soil. 
The Natural History Museum is in these gardens which 
though small has an interesting collection of native plants, 
fishes, birds and the like. In front of this museum 
stands a gigantic rubber tree, the largest on the islands, 
whose large trunk, wide-spreading branches and big 
leaves always attract much attention. 

There are many beautiful villas in Hamilton sur- 
rounded by tropical gardens of great luxuriance and the 
whole city has a prosperous and well-kept appearance. 
The houses here, as in all the other parts of the islands, 
are made of native coral stone, whitewashed two or three 
times a year so that they always look clean and white. 
The building stone is sawed from quarries in large square 
blocks, the coral rock being soft enough at first to admit 
of saw-cutting but hardening on exposure to the air. 
Most of the villas have names marked on the front gates 
of their gardens, as house numbers are not used on the 
islands. English soldiers are seen on the streets every- 
where and very smart they look with their scarlet or 
khaki uniforms, each one carrying a little silver-headed 
cane, the purpose of which, it is said, is to make them 
keep their hands out of their pockets. 

There are two public halls in Hamilton, the Mech- 
anics' Hall and the Colonial Opera House. The former 
is especially used now for moving picture shows though 
concerts, theatricals, minstrels and other performances 
are frequently held here. At the time the writer was 
here, the moving picture entertainments were conducted 
by a French Countess and her son, the Countess and 
Vicomte d'Hanterives. The pictures themselves were 
not as good as those seen in American cities, the films 
being rather indistinct and the light uncertain, but the 
audience was very interesting. On the floor the audience 
was chiefly made up of soldiers who stamped, whistled 
and sang whenever they felt like it and who seemed to 
enjoy the pictures extremely. Whenever the E^nglish 
flag was thrown on the screen, they applauded vocifer- 
ously, while the few Americans in the audience, not to 
be outdone, cheered lustily whenever the Stars and 
Stripes made their appearance. The balcony was given 
up to colored people, who enjoyed the pictures better 
than any one else, talking and laughing heartily all thc^ 
way through. One remarkable thing was that they 
would laugh at the most pathetic scenes in the pictures, 
apparently not making any distinction at all between gay 
and sad events. The Colonial Opera House, which is 
the larger of the two halls, has many good plays during 
the season and is a much more pretentious place, with a 
large stage and seating capacity for about a thousand 
people. The regular theatrical season of 191 o was 
opened here by a New York dramatic company, with 
Governor Walter Kitchener and his staff seated in the 
audience dressed in resplendent uniforms, while the late 
Mark Twain pressed the button that gave the signal for 
the play to begin. Mark Twain was very fond of Ber- 
muda, spending a great deal of his time there and the 
famous white suit with which the humorist sometimes 
startled New York, when he appeared on the streets in 
it, smoking the inevitable cigar, was undoubtedly a Ber- 
muda production. In the Garrison Theatre at Fort 
Prospect plays are occasionally given which are particu- 
larly interesting on account of their military atmosphere. 

One feature of Hamilton which is also true to an 
even greater degree of all other parts of the islands, is 
its extreme quietness at night. The absence of street 
cars and automobiles is largely responsible for this, but 
even so it seems strange at first. There is something 
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about the soft tropical night of Bermuda which spreads 
an air of peace over the islands, and it is delightful to 
the visitor from the North to just sit out in the open 
air, gazing at the brilliant starlight sky and the peaceful 
scenes around him, losing some of that feverish, restless 
energy which so characterizes Americans. Few people 
are seen on the streets after dark and the natives on 
the whole are a very home-loving people. The street 
lamps are of the old-fashioned kerosene oil type at the 
present time although an electric street lighting system 
will doubtless soon be installed. The hotels have electric 
light plants of their own. Night in Bermuda is usually 
well lighted by the stars which shine with great brilliancy 
in this semi-tropical zone. 

The approach to Hamilton Harbor is very picturesque. 
The channel begins off St. Georges at Five Fathom Hole, 
where the local pilots are taken aboard, and winds along 
between the northern shore of the islands and the north- 
ern barrier reefs, through Murray's Anchorage, Grassy 
Bay, Staggs and Two Rock Channels into the harbor 
itself, which is entirely landlocked and well protected 
from wind and sea. Grassy Bay is the naval anchorage 
where a fleet of English battleships may often be seen, 
and steamers of deep draught like Orotava of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, anchor here and transfer 
their passengers to a steam tender which carries them 
to Hamilton in about twenty minutes. Vessels of lesser 
draught, notably the steamship Bermudian of the Quebec 
Steamship Company, which lightens her draught four 
feet when nearing port by pumping out water ballast, can 
enter the harbor and steam right up to the docks, though 
the channel at Two Rock Passage is so narrow that a 
steamer of the Bermudian's width almost touches the 



shores on both sides. In Hamilton Harbor is a pretty 
litttle island known as the Isle of White, where many 
visitors go to bathe. A good way to see other points 
of interest in the harbor is to hire a rowboat, which can 
be obtained along the water-front, or else sail around in 
one of the numerous native party boats. Opposite 
Hamilton, across the harbor, in Paget Parish, is the Httle 
village of Salt Kettle, so named because in former days 
it was an important storage place for salt brought to 
Bermuda from Turks Island and from there shipped to 
the United States and Canada. It is a charming little 
place with winding paths and particularly luxuriant vege- 
tation. Several native boats are anchored in the little 
cove here, and a steam ferry runs between Hamilton and 
Salt Kettle every twenty minutes. Many boarding houses 
are situated on this side of the harbor. 

One of the best drives in Bermuda is to start from 
Hamilton, passing along the eastern end of the harbor 
through a famous row of stately royal palms, the finest 
on the islands, entering Paget by way of the Point Finger 
Road. On this road may be seen the Public Gardens, a 
Government experimental agricultural station, and also 
the gardens of Mr. W. Stanley Doe, where may be seen 
lovely flowers, strawberries and plants of many diflferent 
species, some very fine birds and a few monkeys and 
rabbits. Not far from here are the "Sunnylands Gar- 
dens*' where Mr. Theodore Outerbridge, a native florist, 
has a choice collection of plants, flowers and bulbs, and 
many valuable trees, including some rubber trees and 
Australian pines. Another florist's garden well worth 
seeing is "Seabright" on the Point Finger Road just 
beyond the Public Gardens. Driving along through 
Paget take the most southerly road which leads along 
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high cliffs, where a view may be had of Hungry Bay 
and many deep chasms and precipices worn by the cease- 
less action of the sea on the coral rocks over which 
prickly pear and sage brushes are found growing in abun- 
dance. 

The South Shore of Bermuda along which the road 
leads is very striking in appearance because of the un- 
broken line of high and imposing cliflfs which face the 
ocean here. On a stormy day as the foaming breakers 
of the broad blue ocean roll in against the shore with 
a dull roar, magnificent surf is dashed high up against 
the cliffs, making a superb spectacle. At the foot of the 
cliffs there are many stretches of sand, white and pink 
in color, minute particles of pinkish shells crushed by 
the heavy seas having been ground into the pure white 
sand, where fine surf bathing can be indulged in. The 
road is sheltered most of the way from the gusty winds 
by a high thick hedge of oleander bushes originally 
planted not as a wind shield, but as a means of conceal- 
ment for the islanders, where they could hide and watch 
for invaders of any kind approaching from the ocean. 
Having passed through Paget, take the middle road 
through Warwick Parish, passing by Presbyterian 
Chapel, the oldest Presbyterian church in the British 
Colonies, in which building the celebrated preacher 
George Whitfield held services in 1748; and then by 
Thorburn Hall, a modem public building of very attrac- 
tive appearance, until the celebrated Khyber Pass is 
reached. Khyber Pass is one of the show places of 
Bermuda, the road here being cut through solid rock, 
leaving high towering walls on each side, which makes 
a very striking spectacle. Driving through the Pass take 
the road to Gibbs Hill Lighthouse, passing by Warwick 
Camp, a military station where a rifle range is estab- 
lished and target practice often carried on. 

Gibbs Hill Lighthouse in the westerly end of South- 
ampton Parish stands on a high hill, which is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above sea level. It is a splendid 
structure a hundred and thirty-three feet in height, built 
of iron which was imported from England at great ex- 
pense. There are a hundred and eighty-two steps in the 
winding staircase which leads from the base of the 
lighthouse to the top; and it is well worth the visitor's 
while to ascend these steps, as a magnificent panorama 
of the Bermuda islands is spread out before one from 
the top. The light itself is well worth seeing as it is 
a revolving light with a prism lens which cost twenty 
thousand dollars. It shows a flash every minute and is 
visible thirty miles at sea. Halfway up the staircase is 
a platform with a registry book placed there in which 
the visitor can sign his name, and it is very interesting 
to glance over the pages of this book and read the names 
of people from all over the world written there. The 
writer visited the lighthouse when there was a heavy 
gale blowing but the force of the wind did not even 
make this magnificent structure vibrate, showing the ex- 
tremely fine construction of the iron tower. Gibbs Hill 
Lighthouse is of great importance to Bermuda and has 
warned many a vessel away in the nick of time from 
the dangerous reefs which lie far out to sea off the 
islands. There is a signal station here where the ap- 
proach of vessels is noted, and also a military telegraph 
office. 

Coming back from the lighthouse another road may 
be taken which passes along the shore of Great Sound 
and around Hamilton Harbor. A beautiful little bay 
known as Riddle's or Heron Bay is passed below the 
lighthouse, and many views of enchanting little green 



islands dotting the blue waters of Great Sound delight 
the eye along this road, which winds around by Spithead, 
an attractive hotel, through Salt Kettle and finally back 
to Hamilton. The scenery here is very different from 
that along the other road, as this is on the sheltered side 
of the islands instead of the ocean side. An interesting 
sight on this road near Salt Kettle is the unfinished hull 
of a native boat that the builders have been working 
on more or less for thirty years and which is not finished 
yet. She is only a small boat but the funds for building 
her gave out from time to time and the native Ber- 
mudian never hurries, so there. she lies, not yet done, a 
good example of the different way things are done in 
Bermuda from America! 

This Gibbs Hill Lighthouse drive gives one a good 
idea of the country life of Bermuda as distinguished 
from the town, for it takes one over roads which lead 
through fertile farm lands and flourishing vegetable gar- 
dens, where everything seems to grow as if by magic. 
Farming is very different work here from what it is in 
New England and the Bermudian farmer takes life easy, 
working only when the spirit moves him. The writer 
has often been amused at seeing a little donkey dragging 
a plough along through one of these vegetable gardens, 
the soft red soil turning up with the greatest ease, while 
his little negro driver sauntered nonchalantly along be- 
hind. Most of the farmers are negroes, either native 
or West Indian, but there are a few Portuguese farmers 
who have been very successful. Many goats are seen 
here as well as in all other parts of the islands, and 
goat's milk is a favorite drink of the negroes. 

Another interesting trip is to leave Hamilton by the 
morning boat for the Dockyard on Ireland Island, which 
can be inspected after obtaining a pass, and where the 
visitor can see arsenals, warships, torpedo boats, naval 
barracks and the new long breakwater which has recently 
been built ; then take a carriage previously ordered from 
Somerset, and drive about Ireland Island visiting the 
Lagoon and passing by the Royal Naval Hospital, cross 
over Gray's Bridge to Boaz Island where more naval 
barracks and a convict station may be seen. From here 
cross another bridge to Watford Island, where another 
naval hospital is established, and passing over the ne\^ 
Somerset-Watford Bridge enter Somerset Island. At 
the time of the South African War many Boer prisoncfhs 
were kept on Boaz and Watford islands, closely guarded 
by armed soldiers and surrounded by barbed wire fences. 
At the end of the War all but nine or ten of these prison- 
ers of war, having taken the oath of allegiance to Great 
Britain, were sent home. The others who refused to 
take the oath still remain on the islands and do a good 
business in making souvenirs from the native cedar 
wood, walking sticks and the like, which they sell at 
good prices chiefly to Americans. The well-known stub- 
bornness of the Boer nature is clearly shown in the case 
of these few men who refuse to take any oath of alle- 
giance to England or to go home unless the British Gov- 
ernment transports them free of charge to their own 
country. In addition they are endeavoring to sue the 
British Government for a hundred thousand pounds in- 
demnity, claiming that while prisoners of war they were 
illegally treated. The natives, however, say that the 
Boer prisoners were so well treated here at the time of 
the war that the English soldiers became somewhat dis- 
contented, claiming that their prisoners were better 
treated than themselves. There are always two sides to 
a story, and the reader will have to choose his own side, 
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the writer not considering himself well enough informed 
to give any opinion in this controversy. 

The flourishing village of Somerset is in Sandy's 
Parish, on Somerset Island, and is so named because in 
1610, Sir George Somers just before his death estab- 
lished a settlement here which he called ** Somers* Seat," 
since contracted to Somerset. Mangrove Bay nearby 
should be visited, as it is an unusually beautiful sheet 
of water with little islets dotting it here and there, which 
in former times was surrounded by dense groves of man- 
grove trees. Mangrove Bay is connected with Hamilton 
by a steam ferry and many beautiful villas have been 
built around here. Other places of interest nearby are 
Long Bay, wath its quarter-mile beach, Daniels Head, 
Tuckers Island Caves and St. James Church. Driving 
from Somerset back to Hamilton the road leads over 
Somerset Bridge, near which is a large house called 
"Bridge House," formerly the dwelling of the Tucker 
family, one of the best known families in Bermuda. 
West of the bridge is Elys Harbor, a charming little bay 
protected from the ocean by a hill known as Wreck Hill, 
at the head of which are the famous Cathedral Rocks, 
rocky pinnacles worn by the action of the sea into fan- 
tastic and picturesque shapes. 

In Southampton Parish through which the road now 
leads there are stretches of unoccupied land which add 
a touch of delightful wildness to the drive. The principal 
points of interest here are Port Royal, formerly a seaport 
where the Royal Standard was first raised in Bermuda, 
the views of Little Sound with its many islands and 
finally Gibbs Hill Lighthouse, from which one goes back 
to Hamilton either by way of the South Shore road or 
by the harbor road. 



Another interesting drive is to start from Hamilton 
and drive along the South Shore through Devonshire 
and Smith's parishes to Tucker's Town. This makes a 
beautiful ocean drive of the same character as the Gibbs 
Hill Lighthouse drive, though in an opposite direction. 
On the way in Smith's Parish may be seen the historic 
Spanish Rock, with its date of 1543 and the initials of 
Ferdinando Camelo cut there high above the sea. Spittal 
Pond nearby has a rifle range which is often used for 
shooting matches. The oleander hedges grow along the 
road here as well as in the other direction along the 
South Shore and add greatly to the picturesqueness of 
the drive. At Tucker's Town, the easterly end of the 
South Shore, there is one of the natural arches for 
which Bermuda is famous, formed by the sea wearing its 
way through the coral cliflfs. The surf bathing is very 
fine here and at low tide some beautiful lagoons sur- 
rounded by rings of coral reef are uncovered. A good 
view of Castle Harbor, the large bay at the eastern end 
of the islands which is surrounded by St. Davids, St. 
Georges and Bermuda islands and several other smaller 
islands, is seen from this spot. This almost landlocked 
bay is famous for its marvelously clear waters and sub- 
marine coral growth, in which objects that appear to be 
near the surface are really far down out of reach, and 
where the sun casting its beams down to the very bottom 
tints the waters with dark green shades of color that are 
very beautiful. 

The principal town in Bermuda next to Hamilton is 
St. Georges on St. Georges Island, at the extreme east- 
ern end of the island group. A long causeway built of 
blocks of the native coral stone with a succession of 
neat wooden bridges connects Bermuda and St. Georges 
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islands and the approach to the town is very picturesque. 
St. Georges is one of the oldest English towns in the 
Western Hemisphere, named in honor of Admiral Sir 
George Somers who died here in 1610. It is a quaint 
old-fashioned town, with narrow streets and old style 
low houses, rich in its historical interest, for as the oldest 
of British colonial settlements it has preserved the tra- 
ditions and monuments of those bold English adventurers 
who disputed with Spain the ownership of the New 
World. From its harbor in 1610 sailed the two ships 
Deliverance and Patience to the relief of the famine- 
stricken colony of Jamestown, enabling the English set- 
tlers to maintain their hold in the new land. 

During the American Revolution gunpowder was 
stolen from the public powder magazine in St. Georges 
by some of the islanders who sympathized with the 
Americans and was sent by them to General Washington, 
who used it with great effect in the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
In the War of 1812 the American frigate President was 
brought into St. Georges Harbor after being captured by 
the English frigate Endymion, and one of her midship- 
men, Richard Sutherland Dale, a lineal descendant of 
one of the Governors of Virginia, Sir Thomas Dale, died 
in the town from injuries received during the fight. 
At this time also a court-martial was held here which 
exonerated the captain and officers of the British frigate 
Macedonian for the loss- of their ship, which was cap- 
tured and taken into Boston as a prize by the American 
frigate United States. During the War of 1812 prisoners 
of war were confined io the jail which is now used as the 
post-office, and it is pleasing to note that the captured 
Americans received very good treatment while im- 
prisoned here. While the American Civil War was being 
waged blockade runners carried supplies from St. Geor- 
ges to the Confederate States and, if not captured, re- 
turned with cargoes of cotton which were reshipped to 
England. 

The oldest church in Bermuda, St. Peters, built in 
1713, is one of the most interesting buildings in St. Geor- 
ges, having some very old memorial tablets on its walls 
and showing signs of its antiquity in the shape of its win- 
dows and doors, its quaint old-fashioned pews, its low 
peaked roof and its Puritan gables. Here may be seen a 
communion service of solid silver presented by King Wil- 
liam III in 1684 and also a silver christening bowl given 
by the Honorable William Brown of Salem, Mass., a 
British Tory who became Governor of Bermuda from 
1782 to 1788. Another interesting place to visit is the 
St. Georges Public Gardens, where the memorial tablet 
to Sir George Somers may be seen, as well as many 
beautiful plants and trees including some date palms over 
a hundred and fifty years old, and a curious old gray- 
colored branching tree known as a monkey puzzle tree. 
Not far from here is a house once occupied by the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards King William IV of England, 
when he lived in Bermuda as an officer in the Royal 
Navy. Nearby are the ruins of a house where Nea lived, 
the girl to whom Tom Moore, the Irish poet, dedicated 
his Bermuda poems. 

Tom Moore's house, Walsingham, one of the show 
places of Bermuda, is just across the causeway from 
St. Georges. It is said to be the oldest private residence 
on the islands and was occupied by the poet in 1804. 
Beside it is the famous calabash tree under which Moore 
used to sit and where he found his inspiration for that 
celebrated poem which begins: 



"Oh could you view the scenery fair 

That now beneath my window lies, 
Tou'd think that nature lavished here 

Her purest wave, her softest skies, 
To make a heaven for love to sigh In, 

For lords to live in, saints to die in. 
Close to my wooded bank below 

In grassy calm the waters sleep, 
And to the sunbeam proudly show 

The coral rocks they love to steep." 

The memory of Tom Moore is tenderly cherished in 
Bermuda, for though Shakespeare, Andrew Marvel and 
Waller all have written about the islands, Moore is the 
only one who actually lived here, and his charming poems 
have made Bermuda famous for all time. 

The fortifications of St. Georges are very strong and 
have a commanding position over any vessels entering 
Bermuda. Here are the headquarters of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, whose barracks are especially fine and whose en- 
gineer shops, ordnance depots, g^n carriages, powder 
magazines and army hospital show at once the military 
aspect of the place. Inspection drill is held here every 
Sunday as at Fort Prospect and after it is over the 
troops march from the parade ground to the pretty little 
garrison church to attend divine services. It is very 
impressive to see the officers in their gorgeous uniforms 
with brilliant hilted swords hanging from their sides in 
long scabbards, and also the smartly dressed soldiers 
kneeling in prayer in the little chapel. When the writer 
was here a soldier's daughter, a little girl about twelve 
years old, played the small organ which this chapel pos- 
sesses, and three or four soldiers with a few other 
soldiers' daughters made up the choir, while an old army 
chaplain and the colonel in command of the troops of this 
station alternated in reading the services. The singing was 
very fine, most of the soldiers joining in, and these serv- 
ices always prove interesting to Americans. 

At the northwesterly end of St. Georges Island is a 
small bay called Tobacco Bay, where there is a landing 
for the boats which attend the vessels lying in Murray's 
Anchorage and on whose shores there is a rifle range 
and close by the Naval Tanks. A narrow strip of sand 
separates Tobacco Bay from a curious inlet of the sea at 
the very tip end of the island near St. Catherines Point, 
which is known as Coot Pond, around which the rocks 
worn away by the ocean surges stand up in fantastic 
pinnacles. Near here also is Catherines Bay with its 
little beach on which Sir George Somers first stepped in 
1609 when he landed in one of the small boats from his 
shipwrecked vessel Sea Adventure. Continuing along the 
road which leads by the shore here, passing Fort Alex- 
andra on the way, one soon comes to a small bay known 
as Buildings Bay, where Deliverance, one of the vessels 
which carried Sir George Somers and his followers to 
Jamestown, was built. A splendid view of the ocean is 
seen along this road and Cemetery Hill, which stands 
inland a little way back from here, is used as a lookout 
station by pilots. A short way beyond Buildings Bay is 
a narrow channel known as the Cut, which is the entrance 
to the landlocked harbor of St. Georges. The Cut Road 
which runs over Barrack Hill affords some very fine 
views of the harbor and islands, and from here one can 
look down on the quaint old town and note how it is laid 
out with the houses facing on a square and every street 
opening into it, so that with a few cannon every thor- 
oughfare could be commanded. 

At the present time there is only seventeen feet of 
water at high tide in St. Georges Channel, which pre- 
vents vessels of deep draught from entering the splendid 
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harbor of St. Georges. Many vessels anchor in Murray's 
Anchorage, on the north shore of St. Georges Island, 
either in distress or to secure coal, and the only way to 
get coal out to them now is to tow out lighters, a slow 
and laborious process. Several hulks of vessels stored 
with coal are kept anchored in the harbor from which 
the lighters are supplied when needed. One of these 
hulks has an interesting history, as it was originally one 
of two rams, The Viper, built in Scotland for the Con- 
federate Government but afterwards bought by the Brit- 
ish Government to end a dispute between the American 
Government and themselves in regard to the neutrality 
laws during the American Civil War. To give an idea 
of the importance of St. Georges as a harbor of refuge, 
the writer will say that he has seen as many as ten large 
steamers come into Murray's Anchorage during one 
week in search of coal or to make repairs. 

Across the harbor from the town of St. Georges is 
St. Davids Island, a beautiful wooded island, on the 
eastern side of which built on a high hill is St. Davids 
Lighthouse, an octagonal stone structure fifty-five feet in 
height and two hundred and eighty feet above sea 
level, painted white with a red band about halfway up. 
Off St. Davids Head, which this lighthouse marks, all 
the ocean races for sailing and power yachts from the 
United States to Bermuda have had their finish line. 
From the top of the lighthouse there is a panoramic view 
of the islands similar to that from the top of Gibbs 
Hill Lighthouse. On the hill many of the Bermuda pilots, 
the majority of whom live on St! Davids Island, take their 
turn watching for incoming vessels. There used to be 
great competition among these pilots and a keen race 
would follow the sighting of a vessel to see who should 



first get aboard, but this has been done away with now, 
the Bermuda pilots having formed an association similar 
to those in the chief ports of the United States by which 
each pilot has his allotted station. Among the fleet of 
sturdy pilot boats which have their anchorage off St. 
Davids Island and in St. Georges Harbor are Isolt for- 
merly Mineola, and Chispa, both originally sloop yachts 
designed by Edward Burgess as mentioned previously; 
St. George, Guard, Bermuda, Rescue and Secret, staunch 
Bermuda-rigged boats and Mic Mac, formerly a Nova 
Scotia fishing schooner. 

The scenery on St. Davids Island is very beautiful 
and this is a favorite place for picnics. It has a very 
rich and fertile soil peculiarly adapted to arrowroot 
growing and its vegetation is most luxuriant. There are 
several boat-builders on the island, notably a young col- 
ored man named James Minors, who build boats of the 
native red cedar and turn out work fully equal to that 
of the best American boat-builders. When the writer 
was here he saw a new pilot boat under construction by 
Minors, which was also designed by him. She was 56 
feet over-all length, 31 feet on the water-line, with 16 
feet breadth and 9 feet draught, copper fastened through- 
out, with six tons of lead ballast on her keel, and in every 
respect a modern craft, costing about twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars. In Bermuda boat-builders work in the open 
air all the year round, which seems strange at first to the 
visitor from the North, accustomed as he is to elaborate 
boat-building shops and winter sheds. 

Around St. Davids Island there are many pretty little 
islands and the scenery in this vicinity, with steep rocky 
shores covered to the water's edge with cedar trees, re- 
minds one of the coast of Maine. A little steam ferry- 
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boat plies between St. Georges and St. Davids and on 
this route there is an interesting passage between two 
enchanting little islands which is so narrow that the 
steamer can barely squeeze through. Castle Harbor, on 
the outer side of St. Davids Island, is dotted with many 
islands, among which Non Such Island, now a quaran- 
tine station, and Coopers Island are well worth visiting. 
Coopers Island is supposed to have buried treasure hid- 
den on it, left by shipwrecked Spaniards and buccaneers 
in days gone by, and many treasure-hunting expeditions 
have come here, but as yet no treasure has been found. 
One of Washington Irving's "Three Kings of Bermuda," 
Christopher Carter, one of three who found a huge mass 
of ambergris, used to live here, and it is a favorite place 
for bathing, fishing and picnic parties. One of its chief 
attractions is a famous natural arch through which a 
boat can be rowed and which is the most regularly 
formed of all the Bermuda natural arches. 

Another interesting island is Castle Island with its 
ruins of an old fort called "King's Castle," built by 
Governor Moore in 161 2, which at one time was the m^in 
seat of defense for Bermuda. In 161 5 history records 
that this fort drove back with its guns two Spanish 
ships which attempted to enter the harbor. Southampton 
Island nearby also contains the ruins of a fortification, 
known as Brangman's Fort, which was built in con- 
junction with King's Castle to g^ard the approach to 
the harbor. Across the causeway and near Joyce's Dock 
Cave is Coney Island, which is interesting on account of 
its curious gray stone square tower, known as Martello 
Tower, and also the Old Salt House, where salt brought 
from Turks Island to be afterwards shipped to the United 
States was stored in days gone by, in the times when Ber- 
muda was famous for its "Salt," "Cedar" and "Sailors." 
Directly opposite the landing at St. Georges is a small 
island known as Ordnance Island, on which artillery sup- 
plies and munitions of war of every description are 
stored. The buildings on this island as well as all the 
other military buildings and barracks in St. Georges 
have been colored a reddish pink to distinguish them from 
the pure white of the rest of the town. 

Outdoor sports are very popular in St. Georges, and 
tennis and cricket matches are frequent. On the foot- 
ball field behind the barracks soldiers practice every day 
and have at least one regular football game a week. The 
fishing here is as fine as anywhere in Bermuda, but the 
most popular sport of all is yachting, the splendid har- 
bor of St. Georges being well adapted for this pastime. 
The St. Georges Y. C. holds several regattas during the 
season, outside courses being used when the weather is 
suitable, and courses inside the harbor when the wind 
is blowing hard. 

At the time of the Bermuda ocean races the harbor 
presents a lively spectacle, several of the racers always 
making a stay here, while the natives turn out in force 
to welcome the visitors. Moonlight sailing is often in- 
dulged in and it is hard to imagine anything much more 
enjoyable than a sail around St. Georges Harbor in the 
evening, with the warm Bermuda air fanning one's 
cheeks and the bright silvery moon and tropical stars 
shining overhead, while the boat glides softly along over 
the sparkling waters. 

The North Shore of Bermuda extends from the 
northerly end of St. Georges Island to Spanish Point at 
the western end of Pembroke Parish, opposite Ireland 
Island. The coast is bold and rocky along here, with 
fantastic caverns and irregular-shaped pinnacles worn in 



the jagged coral rock by the restless seas. Driving along 
from St. Georges the road leads by the shores of a 
beautiful little bay known as Mullet Bay, whose clear 
blue waters and green wooded shores always pleasantly 
attract the eyes of the passerby. After crossing the 
swing bridge and the causeway with Ferry Reach on 
the western side stretching out to the Ship Channel, and 
Castle Harbor with its landlocked waters spreading out 
on the eastern side, the road entering Hamilton Parish 
leads by Joyce's Dock Cave. Swinging sharply to the 
right one can follow the road around the western side 
of Bermuda's beautiful inland sea, Harrington Sound, 
or taking a road in the opposite direction one can fol- 
low along the eastern shores of this striking sheet of 
landlocked water. It is very interesting to take a boat 
and cruise around the Sound. On its northern side the 
shores are particularly picturescfue, almost all of the 
famous Bermuda caves being near here while the scenery 
in this vicinity is wild and tropical and innumerable places 
of interest attract the visitor in other directions. In the 
middle of the Sound is Trunk Island, a splendid place 
for a picnic and a favorite place for boating excursions. 
The left-hand road passes by Shark Hole and picturesque 
Paynter's Vale with its eighty-year-old fiddlewood tree, 
where the dark red soil and luxuriant vegetation show 
the signs of an earlier Bermuda, and skirting the eastern 
shores of the Sound conies to the Devil's Hole. Here 
one can drive to Hamilton through Smith's and Devon- 
shire parishes into Pembroke Parish or can take a road 
along the southerly shore of the Sound passing on the 
way a limestone rock formed in the shape of a lion and 
known as "The Bermuda Lion," and rejoin the North 
Shore Road again at Flatt's Village just below Flatt's 
Bridge. 

The North Shore road after swinging to the right 
from the Crystal Cave passes the shores of Baileys 
Bay, of which the poet Moore wrote: 

"That little bay, where turning in 
From ocean's rude and angry din 
The billows kiss the shore " 

A short way from here the road leads over a steep hill 
called The Crawl and skirting the coast soon comes by 
the Race-course, where horse races are frequently held. 
In former days the race meets were very well attended 
and some exciting horse-racing was seen here, but lately 
the entries for these races have fallen off somewhat. 
However, this probably shows only a temporary lack of 
interest as Bermuda, like all English colonies, has a love 
for horse-racing and the sport will doubtless soon take 
on a new lease of life. English officers take particularly 
to horse-racing and will never allow this pastime to die 
out here. 

Just beyond the Race-course with its grandstand and 
oblong track is Shelly Bay, along whose shores the road 
leads in a gradual curve until it suddenly makes a sharp 
turn to the left and crosses Flatt's Bridge into the quiet 
village of the Flatt's in Smith's Parish. The only en- 
trance to Harrington Sound is under Flatt's Bridge 
and through this narrow passage the rising or falling tide 
rushes in small rapids, the foaming waters dashing over 
the white rocks making a picturesque spectacle. 

After passing the Flatt's Village the North Shore 
road swings to the right over Holly Hill, where a view 
of Gibbet Island is obtained, and skirts along the coast 
into Devonshire Parish, passing between the Garrison 
Golf Links on the left hand and the shores of Robinson 
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Bay on the right. A short way further on is Devonshire 
Dock, a little cove with a stone breakwater where a few 
small fishing boats lie at anchor, and beyond here the road 
soon passes Government House, which is partially con- 
cealed by the thick woods surrounding Mount Langton. 
On the North Shore a little below Mount Langton is the 
Ducking Stool, a rocky point where from the years 1650 
to 1669 women suspected of witchcraft or other crimes 
were ducked by the authorities, and where a military pier 
is now built. From here the road stretches down to 
Spanish Point, with Mount Hill or Mount Arrarat and 
the golf links on the left, and Clarence Cove and Ad- 
miralty House with its beautiful grounds on the right. 
There is a pretty little bay off Spanish Point with 
stretches of clear white sand, and from this spot the 
Dockyard on Ireland Island and perhaps a fleet at anchor 
in Grassy Bay may be easily seen, while off to the east 
about fifteen miles away the dim outline of the shore 
of St. Georges can be made out if the day is clear. Some 
nine miles out to sea from here is North Rock, a pin- 
nacle of coral rock among the northern barrier reefs 
which is all that remains of a former group of islands. 
It is a very interesting trip to sail out to see this rock, 
which is geologically the oldest visible portion of Ber- 
muda, and also to view the surrounding reefs with their 
beautiful coral and sea-plant formations and their masses 
of many colored varieties of seaweed. 

Outside Hamilton Harbor and south of Admiralty 
House there are several little islands and some pictur- 
esque landlocked sheets of water which are delightful 
to visit by boat. Mangrove Creek and a little inlet and 



lake known as Fairyland are particularly beautiful, and 
moonlight boating excursions here are very popular. 

The Academy of "Mount St. Agnes" for white girls 
conducted by Sisters of Charity and the Bermuda High 
School for white girls are also located near Hamilton, 
while the stone quarries back of the Hotel Hamilton 
always prove interesting to visitors. Pitts Bay attracts 
yachtsmen as many yachts are moored here, while the 
lover of cricket will find the Hamilton Cricket Grounds, 
where many matches are played, a short way to the north 
of Hamilton. In Devonshire Parish the most interesting 
places to visit, besides Fort Prospect, are Devonshire 
Church, a very old building where the oldest cedar tree in 
Bermuda that once served as its belfry still stands and 
which is surrounded by old tombs, Happy Valley and the 
Cottage Hospital, a modern homelike hospital on the road 
between Hamilton and Prospect, which is of great benefit 
to both Bermudians and tourists. 

The principal characteristics, scenes, and places of 
Bermuda have now been touched on and the writer sin- 
cerely hopes that these pages and illustrations have given 
the reader who has never been to the islands at least a 
slight idea of their rare charm and beauty. Bermuda is 
unique with its perfect climate, its delightful scenery 
and its hospitable inhabitants only two days' sail from 
New York. To those in search of a pleasant vacation 
or desirous of recuperating without going far away 
from home, the writer can think of no better spot to visit 
than this beautiful little pearl of the sea so bounteously 
endowed by Nature and so beloved by all who know it, 
Bermuda. 
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THE HABANA RACE FROM CALIPH 

Ward Brinton 




"IHORTLY after the start of 
the long race Caliph began 
to pick up on her com- 
petitors and soon had a 
slight lead. Caroline was 
the first boat over the line, 
slightly ahead of Caliph, 
with Berneyo behind her, 
and Ilys a little further off 
but coming up rapidly. 
Caliph seemed to be more 
than holding her own quite 
easily, and then what* feeling 
of quiet exultation was in 
the minds of her crew ! — for 
we all knew the Brooklyn 
boat was built to beat us, boat for boat. Down the river 
we sped, slipping past the shore. Yes, we were gaining 
without a doubt. And then "Bang! Thump!" a heavy 
shock against our bow, and the whole boat shivered and 
trembled ; halted with speed and swerved a bit, while its 
clutch jarred terribly. Something grated and bumped 
along our keel, and we could all feel the propeller grind- 
ing som« heavy object to pieces under the stern. Chief 
Engineer Hall ran on deck from ' the engine room. 
"What was it?" he shouted. "Did you see what it was 
— ^anybody?" "There is something in our wheel, sure." 
"Who saw it ?" And we all ran astern, and saw floating 
behind us some bits of timber, broken by the wheel, the 
white of the freshly broken wood dancing on top of the 
water. "Is the wheel hurt?" every one anxiously asked. 
And then we listened to learn if there was any change 
in the throb of the engine or the hum of the propeller. 
"Do you think it is hurt?" we all asked. "Can't say," 
says Hall, "but if it did, it would surely be hard luck. 
It would put us out of the race almost at the start." 
And yet something was the matter, for, as we watched 
the other boats, we could see Berneyo begin slowly to 
creep alongside, and then forge ahead. Something must 
have happened, but what it was it was impossible to say. 
"Oh, hard luck! Hard luck!" murmured Hall, and we 
questioned him at once whether he thought we could go 
on. "Go on?" said he. "Of course, we will go on as 
long as we can keep the engines running, and even 
though we may not win, we will give them a race. But 
it is hard luck to have a thing like this happen so soon." 
And then down into the engine room he dove to take 
up that watch that lasted practically night and day, until 
we reached Havana in the lead. 

At this time Loantaka was about 100 yards astern, 
leading Ilys, who led Caroline, with both Loantaka 
and Ilys hanging on to each other like grim death. After 
a while we could see that Loantaka began to creep up 
on us slowly, and the engine room gang became awfully 
busy adjusting, oiling, watching those engines as care- 



fully as does a mother' with her first child in its earliest 
illness. These engines being new, and not well tried 
out, the engineer had to cut down the revolutions for the 
first few hours of the race, and this gave the well-worn 
machinery of Berneyo and Ilys a great advantage. While 
these things were happening below, all of us on deck 
were wondering if anything had touched our wheel, for 
such hard luck to happen at the very start was distress- 
ing. Indeed, this anxiety may seem ridiculous to those 
not in the boat, but imagine starting a 1,200-mile race 
over wild waters, with every trifle counting big at the 
end, and then imagine how you would worry. 

At Bulkhead Shoals further down the river, she was 
still behind, but had crept up within fifty yards, and 
then probably went in too close and smelled bottom, for 
she veered out suddenly, and Ilys, who was behind her, 
did the same. We had watched her carefully to see if 
she had gained, because Loantaka was the largest boat, 
and had been picked by many to win the race, and we 
felt that the battle as to who should reach Habana first 
would be between her, Berneyo and ourselves. After 
this, however, she seemed to lose ground, and we crept 
further and further in her lead, with Berneyo still gain- 
ing on us, and about a mile ahead. 

And so down the bay it went, — Berneyo, Caliph, 
Loantaka and Ilys together, and Caroline behind. 

At Stony Point Breakwater, Loantaka went inside 
the ship channel while we kept outside, giving us the 
shorter course, which her deeper draught would hardly 
allow. After we got below the breakwater, Loantaka 
was far astern, and at about Duck Creek she seemed to 
be headed across the bay. From this point on Loantaka 
faded away, and we saw her no more, and Ilys and 
Caroline also fell further behind. But ahead, Berneyo's 
stern was growing smaller and smaller, until she dis- 
appeared altogether as the dusk gathered into the night. 

Then that first mess below! How full of questions 
from the amateurs ! All about the engine, and the revo- 
lutions of the propeller, the oiling of the bearings, and 
the difference of speed; what advantage would the nar- 
row Berneyo have in a seaway, with deeper draught, 
and less beam, and would she toss more in the head-seas 
of the great ocean, and so be held back in her speed? 
what would be the advantage of our greater engine 
power? and would not our reserve force, increasing dur- 
ing the night when the change in atmosphere would 
speed our engines, give us a chance to make up that 
distance? And to these things came many answers. 
But it all seemed to come down to the question of keep- 
ing our comparatively untried engines going at speed 
for six days against the better known and more used 
machinery of Berneyo and Ilys. Indeed, it seemed to 
us that if we could come in first at Habana, the greater 
glory would be ours. For, as Hall expressed it, "They 
are hounds on Ilys and Berneyo, and that engine crew 
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on Berneyo doesn't know what it is to get tired. And 
don't you know they have been running her up and 
down the Sound all Spring just to get her in shape to 
lick this boat. Anyhow, we will give her a run, and 
that is the best we can do." 

"Oh, thunder! I wonder what it is that has hap- 
pened to our propeller?" 

"Don't you know that Ilys is a wonder ! There is no 
getting away from the fact that with her time allowance, 
if nothing goes wrong on her, I think she has got them 
all beaten." 

And yet we all knew that bow ahead in the night 
was Berneyo speeding away from us, not coming back 
to us a bit. All during that first night we headed our 
course so as to pass between the inner and outer shoals 
off Cape Henlopen, cutting corners, under the direction 
of Captain Loveland, who would determine, as far as 
lay in his power, to make every inch of sea tell in our 
favor. A little gain here, a little there. A bit of skilled 
navigation, a shift of current, a slant of wind on our 
sail. To make up by skill that troubled throb under our 
stem which showed that everything was not quite right. 

When the dawn broke on Sunday morning, May 22d, 
there was Berneyo coming out of the mist, a mile or 
more astern, with sails set and making good way in the 
sea, which had a nasty chop, and made our boat plunge 
and toss considerably. Berneyo had evidently gone 
around Fenwick Island Light, a longer course, which 
Loveland had foreseen, and by his judgment in giving 
her her way, had regained our loss. Oh, how good it 
was to feel that we were ahead, and had made up our 
falling away the first night. Our engines were working 
nicely and they seemed to be going as well as they could, 
for we were taking the seas beautifully, and it was sur- 
prising that such a small boat, driven so hard, should 
make so little fuss. The helm held steady, and she 
did not pitch or yaw oflf her course very much, and was 
not hard to steer. Indeed, this matter of steering was 
playing a great part in this amateur race, for, as Captain 
Loveland and Engineer Hall explained, a poor helms- 
man can make a boat sheer off and on her course so 
often and so much that at the end of a day's run the 
increased distance traveled would be great; or, at the 
same time, putting the tiller down too hard or too fast 
to bring the boat back on her course, holding it there 
constantly too much, acts as an awful check and makes 
the engine pound and slows the propellers, and stops the 
boat generally. Like everything else, steering must be 
studied and learned. To hold her steady when on her 
course, to bring her back gently, to know when to check 
and when to wait for her to come back herself on the 
next roll, in a race like this, with a trained navigator 
and engineer, but amateur crew to stand the watches, 
the question must be considered as a strong factor in 
the result; and I know, in a "ding-dong" race, as this 
is going to be, it will count for a lot. 

After our first glimpse that morning of Berneyo she 
held a bit more to the westward, and closer to the coast- 
line, in her run South to Cape Hatteras. We were fur- 
ther out, and it was evident that both of us at the end 
of this part of the run would converge at the Diamond 
Shoals Light. • 

The toss of the first night had made two or three 
of us feel pretty sick, and in the engine room, the sweet 
hot vapor of the gasolene was frightfully nauseating and 
stupefying. But that was part of the game, and there 
was not a murmur from any man. Every now and 
then one of the engine crew would poke his head up 



through the engine-room companion way for a breath of 
air, and mutter, "My, but it is fierce down there!" and 
then over certain distressing things that followed, it is 
just as well to draw the curtain. I might say here that 
seasickness will create havoc in any untrained engine 
crew, for it is practically impossible for a new man to 
keep from being ill and feeling miserable in the engine- 
room atmosphere; and where the engines require con- 
stant and careful attention to prevent really serious 
trouble, it needs a very alert man to keep on watch. 

It is quite impracticable, in boats such as these, to 
have a full crew, and with one man out, the increased 
strain on the others, already worked to the point of ex- 
haustion, is terrible. There seems to be something pe- 
culiarly distressing and nauseating in the smell of the 
gasolene. For not only does it make one sick, but also 
it is almost impossible to combat "^he drowsiness caused 
by the inhalation of the vapor, 'j o stand watch for four 
hours on and four hours off, in a tumbling, pitching, toss- 
ing boat, with broken sleep and hastily eaten meals, is 
bad enough, even for those on the deck watch, but add 
to this the engine-room atmosphere, and the harder 
work below, it is easy to see that to work the engine- 
room squad in their foul atmosphere is a difficult task. 

As this boat is crewed, five are below, — Hall (chief), 
with Lennig, Forbes, Minshall and Weingartner on 
watch; and on deck, Captain Loveland (chief in com- 
mand and navigating officer), with Captain Crowley, 
Curran, Brinton and Bowes as watch. Commodore Brig- 
ham, owner of the boat, stood by, ready to help out upon 
any occasion, and on the way down he took his turn at 
the wheel. This gave a watch of two men above and 
two below on and off four hours each, with a chief in 
command of the engine room and of the deck. The 
hardest work, as I have said, fell on the engine-room 
watch, who, when on duty, had to be right at it in that 
hot room all the time; for the work on deck, with one 
man at the wheel and one man on the watch, in the 
cool air, was comparatively easy. 

Caliph steered splendidly in quiet weather, and went 
with almost a balanced helm. Just a turn to bring her 
back to her course, and with the sails up, she almost 
steered herself. For the first day or two, on account 
of seasickness, it was a trifle hard for some of the men 
at the wheel, but after that passed away the work on 
deck was a pleasure. 

During Sunday, when we were headed for Hatteras, 
Berneyo was to the eastward, and we lost her in the 
mist. All day it was good going, although a little rough. 
The engines were turning up well, but had not yet 
worked up that speed which Hall desired, and, indeed, 
we never did reach the revolutions that we wished; 
while always in our minds was the feeling that our pro- 
peller blade was bent, or that something had happened 
under our stern. There was a pretty sea and a good 
deal of a roll, which was somewhat uncomfortable. The 
men were not yet broken in to the cramped quarters and 
limited sleep, for it is not easy to start in on four hours 
on and four hours off and make up with naps in be- 
tween. The sleeping quarters forward were uncom- 
fortable, for the pitching of the bow was hard to stand, 
and so one watch had been turning in to the middle, 
double bunks, as the other turned out. 

All day Sunday, through the slop, we headed for 
Hatteras, with the comforting feeling that Berneyo was 
to the west and probably behind. The moon rose to a 
murky night, and off to the westward the comet shone 
dimly between clouds. On deck the watch between eight 
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and twelve had nothing to do but hold her to her course, 
for the Diamond Shoals Light off Hatteras. Just before 
the watch changed at midnight we passed to the west 
of the lightship, which we had picked up as precisely 
as if we had run down a line. As we passed we lighted 
our Coston signal, red. white, green and then red, report- 
ing ourselves to the lightship. We got our answer, and 
then hardly had their fire burned away when from a 
half-mile astern Berneyo showed her flare, without wait- 
ing until she was abreast of the light. And then how 
good it was to feel that we had held her during the early 
part of the night, and that we were ahead; to feel that 
she was behind and that if all went well we would reach 
Habana first, even though we might lose on time allow- 
ance. To get there first was our whole idea. To beat 
the boat that had been built to beat us, boat for boat, was 
after all our great wish.* After passing the lightship we 
headed out S. W. J/2 W^ so as to cut across the Gulf 
Stream, and make our course down the western side, 
and possibly catch a slant of trade wind far out at sea. 
Shortly after we started on this course, the weather got 
very heavy, and the plunging of the bow into the seas 
caused a leak of the forward deckhouse, then as the 
weather grew still more rough Captain Loveland thought 
it wiser to stand about and head back to the western 
side of the Stream again. This changed the original 
provisional plan, and the course now was for one curv- 
ing along the Gulf Stream westward of its inner edge, 
and so down to the Florida Keys and Sombrero Light, 
and across. 

Our boat was overloaded, especially forward, and did 
not rise to thfe head-sea as it should, and during this 
night when out in the Stream the engine-room crew 
added to their duties and moved a lot of the gasolene 
and water cans aft, and this shifting made her rise much 
more easily to the sea. During the next day and night 
the going was steady, our course being changed slightly 
to conform to the curve of the western edge of the Gulf 
Stream as it flows north. Work in watches went on 
with routine. Change and change about in the engine 
room and on deck, eight, twelve, four and eight, with 
the deck crew shifting watches with the dog-watch be- 
tween four and eight in the afternoon. There was noth- 
ing especially of interest to note. The men were feeling 
in good shape, seasickness was passing away, and we 
were all becoming accustomed to our cramped quarters, 
to fall below as relief came on deck, strip off our wet 
oilers, and tumble into the little bunks for a bit of sleep 
imtil the next watch came; during the daytime to lie 
around on deck in the sun, to sleep, talk, smoke, tell 
stories, and to wonder at the outcome of the race. 

On Wednesday night, however, the wonderful eclipse 
of the moon occurred, and it was awe-inspiring to watch 
the moon grow less and less, to fade away, until all that 
was left was a dark saff"ron disk shining in the clear star- 
spangled sky. 

Then the next thing that gave us all joy was when 

Captain Loveland came on deck after an observation 

and looked around. **Well, well," said he. "That is 

pretty good. Right on the spot. See there? That is 

False Cape just above Canaveral, and there is the boat, 

and here we are. See, see," pointing to the chart. ''See 

our course curving around the Gulf Stream. Well, what 

with learning the boat, slowing down for that head-sea 

yesterday, and bum steering," — (Nothing personal to the 

amateur crew.) — "I think that's pretty good. Right 

wHere I thought we would be to-night, and if only I 

could feel that Berneyo was behind instead of about ten 



knots ahead, Td feel all right all over. Come, see her 
there, right there, the light on Cape Canaveral." 

And then how good it was to know that right over 
there was the little old United States. In fact, this spirit 
was over all on board. "Land, ho!" and all on deck, 
and there was the general lighting of pipes and cigars 
and a feeling of- contentment. Xo thought of the tossing 
we got two days ago in the Gulf Stream; no reflection 
of the wetting of the cabin in the head-sea after round- 
ing Hatteras, and when the pitch was so hard that the 
forward hatch leaked and made the forecastle a mess; 
no, not a word of discomfort from the engine-room crew, 
of all the hot, nasty, sweet, sickening smell of the oil 
and gasolene, no word of the horrid seasickness; where 
a man must be ill, but keep on oiling just the same, — 
**Oil up, oil up. Don't let those bearings grow hot. 
That's it"; and then ill again. This putting to sea in 
small boats, with an amateur crew, to do rough deep- 
water work, is nothing to be thought of lightly. Old 
ocean has no favorites — the same one to all — and a 
plunging head-sea on a boat like this, built for pleasure, 
wrenching and tossing, tries and works the timbers 
frightfully. Models of construction, yes ; but look at the 
Gloucesterman forward, — solid oak, braced for five feet 
at the bow, decks thick and strong, with deck beams 
six inches across, and even then a crushing blow from 
the sea has driven the decks open. And what were we, 
a tiny dot on that wild ocean? How Old Neptune must 
have laughed, and thought to himself that **a touch of 
my trident, and I could send you all to Davy Jones' 
locker." How kind also he must have been to have held 
his hands aloof. Perhaps he, too, was wishing us God- 
speed and a happy ending to our voyaging. And per- 
haps, also, he felt the spirit that was in the mind of every 
one of us, who, like the helmsman of old, muttered his 
earnest prayer, "Oh, Father Neptune, you may sink me 
or you may save me ; but sink me or save me, let me hold 
to my course." But the tumble of the sea, the leap of 
the whitecaps, and over our stern the rain-squall vanish- 
ing into the gray of the sea. Off the starboard bow the 
light of Cape Canaveral gleamed brightly, to disappear 
for an instant, and then shine bright again, keeping 
watch and ward, to hold in safety the travelers of the 
sea. 

On Thursday, May 26th, at daylight, we found our- 
selves north of the entrance to Lake Worth, and then 
just as the day broke Berneyo came out oif the mist 
about two miles ahead to the eastward. We were close 
inshore running down from Cape Canaveral to Jupiter 
Light, and to find her so close was fine, and every man 
on board was imbued with the spirit of this race, for, 
indeed, it was splendid sport to have it nip and tuck, 
to cross and recross each other, and to feel that we 
were fighting it out almost foot by foot with a boat and 
a crew that would meet you point for point; to know 
that if we won that we had won from a fine boat, and 
a fine lot of sportsmen; and that if we lost, that we 
had done our best, and must needs take our hats oflf 
to a better boat, and to a crew of men. 

Berneyo stood in heading South by East until she 
was almost under the shore, so as to catch the slight 
southerly current that swept the shore to the eastward 
of the great Gulf Stream, and, as the light grew brighter, 
we saw her run in and report to Jupiter Light, and then 
swing out again, and seven minutes later we reported 
to the light, but with a pang we had to acknowledge at 
being second. 

Down the coast all day, in glorious weather, past 
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Lake Worth and Palm Beach, with the shark's fins cut- 
ting the water of the quiet sea, as we skirted the inlet 
at Lake Worth, and so close inshore that we could see 
the windows all closed in the great deserted hotel, and 
could get a wave from a lonely-looking personage at 
the end of the ocean pier. 

During the day Berneyo seemed to gather speed while 
for a while we had a cross engine. I do not know any 
other way to express it, for before this she had been 
running as steadily and as smoothly as possible, but now, 
like an angry woman, she refused to be pacified, and 
for a while held her anger, even though the engine crew 
nursed her more carefully than a sick child, even though 
all the time we saw Berneyo becoming beautifully more 
distant. 

It was a superb day and we were so close to that 
long, sandy Florida coast that we could have shouted to 
people on the beach if we had seen any. The whole 
coast had a deserted, closed-up look; all the cottages 
boarded tightly; nobody to be seen, and only an occa- 
sional puflF of smoke from an engine on the Florida east 
coast-line inshore to make one sure that anybody was 
really there at all. I can readily see how in Summer 
this coast is left to a few natives, to the fishermen and 
the lighthouse tenders. In fact, to see the sharks floating 
along lazily at the entrance to Lake Worth rather made 
me skeptical about there being any fishermen there at all. 

In the afternoon enough wind came out of the south- 
east to give us a chance to raise our jib and mainsail, 
and make a chase for it again, and after a while Berneyo 
came back to us until she got her sails drawing, and at 
Fowey Rocks, at about five o'clock in the afternoon, she 
must have been five miles ahead, but what cared we? — 
for it had been a great day. A ding-dong battle from 
the very start! with seamanship and skilled engineering 
the chief factor in result ! In power-boat racing a great 
part, however, lies in having a skilled, patient and affable 
chief engineer and cheerful assistants; otherwise I am 
sure that the power of gasolene in eliciting profanity 
would add greatly to the number of future subjects of 
His Satanic Majesty. 

Just before sundown Berneyo did not seem to be 
going as fast, and our engines began to pick up speed 
with the night, and every minute until the dark fell 
Berneyo seemed to grow larger, and without a doubt 
we were gaining upon her rapidly. At about half-past 
eight a coasting steamer from the south approached to 
the eastward of the shore. We were carrying no lights, 
for we did not care to let Berneyo know that we were 
gaining, and we were much surprised when Berneyo ran 
up her forward light, and flared her private Coston sig- 
nal and reported to the steamer. She was abeam of us 
and probably a mile to the east, and it seemed that we 
passed her rather quickly. 

Whether she had had engine trouble or had caught 
a bit of adverse current offshore we could not know; 
anyhow, it was fine to feel that for a third time we had 
crossed her : At Winter Quarter, sixty miles below Hen- 
lopen; at Diamond Shoals Light, off Hatteras; and this 
time off the Florida coast. It has been a splendid race 
so far, for much of the time has been spent in sight, 
either ahead or astern, and without this, with none of 
the other boats in sight, the entire trip would have had 
little of interest as a race, and would have been some- 
what monotonous. 

Well in the night we picked up the light off Alligator 
Reef, and it was here that Captain Loveland did his 
prettiest work, and which I think was chiefly instru- 



mental in landing Caliph first in Habana Harbor. Ber- 
neyo was slightly further off shore, and it was absolutely 
necessary for us to take advantage of every bit of favor- 
ing current that flowed south in close to shore. Captain 
Loveland posted the watch with instructions to give him 
the character of the light and report to him constantly, 
so that he might direct the helmsman. As the boat kept 
a little offshore, the light shone white, and in close to 
the rocks we got into the red or danger sector. The 
man on watch was told to cry out when in the white, 
and Loveland would instruct the helmsman to keep the 
boat closer in so as to get in the rays of the red, which, 
when they were confused with the white rays, shone 
pink, and held us just on the edge of the danger zone, 
close to the rocks. "Keep in the pink," was his constant 
warning. "Don't get in too much in the red. Don't get 
out into the white. Keep in the pink." And so it was 
nearly all that night after midnight — in the pink, as long 
as we could hold that light in sight. So close into shore 
that a couple of hundred yards would have swept us 
on the reef; so close inshore that the little reverse cur- 
rent to the south swept us forward; while out further 
Berneyo must have met the greater weight of the Gulf 
Stream running north, and so was held backwards. 
About halfway between Alligator Light and Sombrero 
we struck out across the Gulf Stream S. W. by Yt, W., 
and that morning. May 27th, when the sun rose, Berneyo 
was nowhere in sight. We had passed her in the night 
and gone ahead of her so far that now she could not 
tell where we were, and probably thought that as they 
were ahead of us at sunset, they had increased their 
distance and had left us far astern. There was a good 
sea running, and a bit of wind Southwest, moderate and 
squally, and gave us a chance to use our sails. The sea 
in the Gulf Stream made the boat yaw, and she was hard 
to steer, but this we did not mind, because we knew that 
we were on the last leg of the race, and heading away 
from the Florida coast to the entrance to Habana Har- 
bor. 

It was on this last portion of the course where Cap- 
tain Loveland's judgment showed itself at its best. 
Sweeping northward from the strait of Florida, which 
lies between the Cuban coast and the Florida Keys, flows 
the Gulf Strieam, which, in its center, at the point of 
maximum density, may run at a speed of over three 
miles an hour. To log a straight course from Sombrero 
to Habana would be impossible, as the force of the 
Stream curving around towards the northeast would 
sweep us far to the eastward of our harbor, and it 
required the nicest calculation on his part to determine 
just how far to the westward of Habana he should hold 
so that the force of this current sweeping us eastward 
would land us opposite Habana at the end of our run. 
Instead of steering due Southwest, the general direction 
was S. W. by W. This calculation proved to be almost 
exact, for we made practically no deviation from this 
original line. And the helmsman was repeatedly cau- 
tioned not to allow the boat to veer too much from her 
course. In fact, throughout the entire trip Captain Love- 
land was compelled to calculate the error caused by the 
unskilled work of the helmsmen, who, although they 
did the best that they could, were unable to keep the boat 
to that exact line which would be only possible for one 
more accustomed to such work. 

On this last day it seemed rather slow, to be so near 
the end and then held back, as it were, by a nasty fol- 
lowing sea, which caused the boat to jump around and 
yaw badly; and our only excitement was the uncertainty 
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as to whether Berneyo was ahead or not, and whether 
we would reach port before she did. 

About 2:30, under the bank of white clouds that 
overhung the length of the island, we saw the dim out- 
line of Cuba. Oh, so far away she seemed; hardly 
discernible, at first ; the outline for a moment, and then a 
cloud would hide the mountain peak that we saw ; then, 
perhaps, the contour of a hill, and then more, until at 
last, about 4 130, everything was plain. Nearer and 
nearer! Houses! The white house west of Habana, 
and we knew that Captain Loveland had calculated the 
course and wind and stream and current correctly, and 
that almost without a shift of the wheel we could strike 
the harbor entrance. 

Then all hands on deck, and such a scrubbing and 
shaving and a general fixing up, that even the engine- 
room gang tried to get clean. And so we were busy at it 
when a big Ward liner came out from the harbor, and 
nearer and nearer, until she was abeam of us, and only 
a couple of hundred yards away. We were going pretty 
fast — up to ten and a quarter knots — ^and looking well. 
Only the gang in the stern bathing must have been a 
lovely sight! But we didn't care — there was Habana 
only about five miles away. As the liner passed us she 
turned loose her whistle. One of the men in scant 
attire, having a bucket bath, grabbed the halyards of 
the American flag at our stern, dipped our flag three 
times in answer, and everybody on the liner's deck 
waved and cheered — whether it was at us, or at the 
man, or at the salute, I cannot tell. But we knew that 
he was waving back, and I wonder what they thought 
of these crazy Americans; though at that time nobody 
on our boat cared. And so we ran down to the harbor, 
and uppermost in the minds of all of us was the ques- 
tion, "Were we first or were we not?" and our hearts 
beat high as the little boats that clustered about the 
harbor entrance bobbed nearer and nearer. A big ocean- 
going tug ran our way, flying the Cuban flag, and the 
pennant of the Havana Y. C. Crowded with people 
and leaning over as they all pressed to our side. A 
graceful white yacht bright with pennants dipped 
through the sea, and behind it all grim Morro Castle rose 
clear, never to be forgotten, in the bright afternoon sun. 
The Government cutter ran in close, and cheered and 
dipped her flag. But were we first or not? We must 
be, for why all the boats and the cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs? "Ahoy! Ahoy! there!" to the cut- 
ter. "Are we first?" "Oh, will they never hear?" 
"Where is Berneyo? Is Berneyo in?" "Oh, ahoy! 
Are we first? First! First! Are we first?" And then 
some one seemed to understand, and waved, and held up 
one finger, and then through a megaphone, "First, you 
are first. No one else. No one else yet. You are first." 
"Hey? Below there? You boys in the engine room. 
We are first, Berneyo not in yet." And then, oh, what 
joy! Bang! bang! bang! from a gun in the bow of a 
launch. Such whistling from the tug which turned in 
behind us; such a waving of handkerchiefs; such clap- 
ping of hands, only we could not hear them, but only 
noticed that they beat together. Down past the launches, 
which could not keep pace with us ; straight for the har- 
bor mouth. The tug was being outdistanced, the yacht 
was falling further behind, and as if alive to it all, the 
engines turned up 600 revolutions in the final spurt. 

• "There's the stake-boat. There! See her? There! 
Right over there. Hold her, for her stern. There! 
There! That's it!" And then, "Hurrah! Hurrah! 
You're first! Hurrah! Hurrah! Caliph!" And then. 



at three minutes and fourteen seconds past six, "Bang!" 
the gun from the stake-boat spoke, her flag dipped, a 
cheer came across to us, "Hurrah, Caliph ! Hurrah 1 
You're first. No one else in." And then with all the 
boats streaming behind, with rowboats, yawls, bum- 
boats, and everything that floated in the waters of Ha- 
bana Harbor, we ran under Morro, by Punta, right 
through the narrow harbor mouth. How they all 
seemed to flock about us, those boats. "Don't run any 
one down," was Captain Loveland's constant caution. 
"Look at all those people on the shore!" "Millions of 
them." "See the flags on Morro! The Cuban flag, 
and then the American flag, and the Havana Y. C. great 
burgee, flying together." And oh, the people on the 
lighthouse waving, and, bang! bang! bang! bang! came 
a salute from the guns on Morro — a royal entrance in- 
deed. 

Oh, the joy of it; first! First, after all those long 
night watches; first after all that toil of the sea, the 
tumble and toss; first after all the twisting to and fro; 
first after having crossed and recrossed Berneyo, and 
not a sight of her now from our stem! 

"There's the quarantine boat!" And as we slowed 
up, alongside she came. "Hurrah, Caliph! You are 
first. Hurrah! Go slow, and we will show you your 
mooring. There it is, dead ahead." 

Yes, dead ahead — there was our anchorage. "See!" 
"Yes, over there by where the bones of the Maine rose 
up out of the waters of the harbor, a mute reminder of 
those days when Morro and Cabanas were not bedecked 
with flags of welcome and when the Punta was not 
crowded with our friends. 

Then between the Government tug of the comman- 
der of the port and the quarantine launch, with its shin- 
ing brass and bright woodwork, we were escorted to 
the big rail buoy, where an agile boatman caught our 
painter and made fast. 

How the boats flocked about; how the cameras 
clicked; how the people waved and cheered; how the 
pretty girls — oh, those pretty girls — ^laughed and flut- 
tered their handkerchiefs! How! — ^but, what diflference 
did it make if Berneyo did come in and win on time 
allowance, because after all those days on the sea we 
were first! 

And that is what it seemed to all those pleasure-lov- 
ing people and good sportsmen, who had watched for 
us all through that long afternoon. Yes, what differ- 
ence did time allowance make to them? They were 
there to welcome the first boat in; to grant to Wer the 
honors of the victor; to follow her to her moorings; to 
close around her and clamber on board, and to shake 
hands with her crew. 

And I think Commodore Brigham and Captain Love- 
land, and Chief Hall and the engine-room crew, and 
those on deck, may be pardoned for their little feeling 
of exultation and their pride in being able to land their 
boat across the line first. 

And then midst all the excitement and handshaking 
and applause and tooting of whistles, and waving of 
flags, and when Caliph was literally surrounded by small 
boats, a member of the Reception Committee came up 
to Commodore Brigham and said, "Don't you boys stay 
too long out here, because there is a big time waiting 
for you in Habana." Oh, what joy was ours, then, 
when Commodore Brigham turned to us and said, "All 
you fellows that want to go ashore better hurry up, and 
don't be too long about it, either." And with more hand- 
shakings and applause and tooting of whistles we 
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boarded the Government launch and literally fell into 
the arms of a waiting Habana. 

One hour later, at 7:04, Berneyo crossed the line, 
the actual winner of the race on time allowance by two 
hours and three-quarters. But as a balm to our feelings 
we were informed by an accurate eyewitness that the 
first remark that they made upon coming within hearing 
of any of the boats was, "Have you seen Caliph?' 
*'No," said he, "we have not; we have been aboard of 
her." 

And in these few words may be almost summarized 
the feelings of Berneyo's crew, because we could under- 
stand that they, too, had felt the race for first place had 
been almost theirs, and that they must have wondered 
how we had gotten away from them in the night. 

At 10:35 the next morning Ilys, Commodore Whit- 
aker's racer, came in; at 6:38 of that afternoon Caroline 
crossed the line; and the hearts of all of us were made 
glad, for not a boat had been injured or a man lost on 
this, the greatest of all ocean races for small seagoing 
power boats. We were gathered together, sportsmen 
among sportsmen, welcoming each other as man to man, 
and about to receive the courtesies of a city which stands 
second to none in all the world for its hospitality. 

After our arrival we learned that Loantaka had 
become disabled while still in Delaware Bay, and had 
been forced to put back. But it was a glad sight to us 
to meet in Habana Mr. Nelson and Mr. Smith, two of 
her crew, who, not to be outdone in sporting spirit, had 
taken train to Florida, and across to Habana by boat, 
and so were awaiting us when we arrived in the harbor. 
"For," said they, "we could not aflford to have Loantaka 
arrive anywhere but first." 

According to Caliph's log, she ran 210 miles the first 
day, or an average of 8.75 knots; 204 miles the second 
day, or an average of 8.50 knots; 185 miles the third 
day, or an average of 7.70 knots; 160 miles the fourth 
day, or an average of 6.6 knots; on the fifth day she 
made 199 miles, or an average of 8.30 knots ; the sixth 
day, 190 miles, or 7.9 knots ; and on the fractional part 
of the last day she made 46 miles, or an average of 
over 9 knots. 

In a little narrative such as this, it is not possible 
to do any more than to make reference to the enter- 
tainment that was afforded to the visiting yachtsmen 
by the City of Habana and the Havana Y. C. during 
their week at Habana. Such hospitality has probably 
never been accorded to any visiting sportsmen any- 
where. It was one continuous round of entertainment. 
Breakfasts, dinners and parties of all sorts. And at a 
special breakfast at the Havana Y. C. silver medals were 
presented by the Mayor of Habana to every member of 
the visiting crews, and at the ball given in honor of the 
racers, not a man but lost his heart to some Cuban en- 
chantress. Everywhere the greatest interest was felt in 
the race, and upon the minds of all of us was deeply 
impressed the fact that we were not only among 
friends, but among true sportsmen. 

While in Habana Harbor the racers were dry-docked, 
hauled out for inspection and painting, and on ex- 
amination of Caliph's propeller, we found it a bit bent, 
but not seriously. What struck our view as important 
was that a groove had been worn in the ship's rudder- 
post aft of the wheel, as if something had hung there 
and dragged or had been caught to the wheel and been 
swung around until it had worn the wood away. It may 
be that we had dragged a bit of that box for a long 
distance and that it had held us back throughout a great 



portion of the race. But of this, however, we cannot 
tell. We did receive a shock, and we did seem to be 
held back by something. As to exactly what it was and 
for how long we can never know. Whether we would 
have won the race without this accident is impossible 
to say, but there was a feeling in the minds of all of 
us that with a little adjustment of our engines and repair 
to the wheel, and with a slight alteration in the loading 
of the ship, we would make a very far diflferent record 
on the home trip, and all of us were eager for the return 
race, for we felt that on that second trial for speed we 
would beat Berneyo badly. Events proved that this was 
correct, and on the homeward run Caliph led Berneyo 
by 9 hours 25 minutes and 9 seconds, actual time, or 
considerably over five hours with the time allowance 
deducted. 

After the week's gaiety, delightful as it had been, 
the men were ready and anxious for the race home. 
Especially was this so to the owner and crew of Caliph, 
who felt more than ever certain that they would be able 
to defeat their real antagonist, Berneyo. On the way 
down, the engines had become tried out, and towards the 
end of the run were working more smoothly than ever, 
and Chief Engineer Hall felt less anxiety about his being 
able to bring them home without a stop. On this first 
run; too, we had studied the action of the boat carefully, 
with special reference to her behavior in a seaway. Ac- 
cording to the designer's water-line we had her loaded 
correctly, but practical experience showed us that the 
weight in the bow had pulled her down too much by the 
head and that she did not behave exactly as she should 
in a head-sea. It was obvious that she required more 
weight aft, -and to correct this we carried the heavy 
anchor cable amidships and coiled it in the central cabin. 
The directions given by Engineer Hall to the engine- 
room crew were to draw gasolene as far as possible from 
the forward tanks, and so still further lessened the 
weight in the bow of the boat. All unnecessary stores 
and all the extra water cans and gasolene cans were 
stowed along the rail aft of the center of the boat. The 
eflfect of this diminution of weight forward was im- 
mediately noticeable on the homeward run. There 
seemed to be no lagging in a head-sea, and altogether 
she rode more easily and lightly. To add to this lessen- 
ing in weight, while the vessel was dry-docked in Ha- 
bana an auger hole was run up through the bottom of 
the boat into the bilge, and the vessel was thoroughly- 
drained. We were surprised at the amount of water 
which was present. Much of this we had carried from 
Philadelphia, as the boat had never been thoroughly 
pumped dry. We had attempted to do this on the way 
down, but the pump became clogged with the amount of 
chips and debris that had collected in the bilge while the 
boat was being built, and it was impossible to get the 
water away. As Mr. Hall expressed it when he saw the 
vessel dry, 'That will give us at least two hours better 
time on the way up." To add also to the rapidity of the 
wheel, which had never run up as high as we wished, 
Mr. Hall cut a small section oflF the blades of the pro- 
peller. This proved to be wise, for on the way up the 
revolutions ran from 580 to 600, a considerable increase 
over that on the way down. 

Owing to the high cost of gasolene in Habana, the 
Regatta Committee arranged that the homeward race 
should be run in two sections, the first leg of the course 
being from Habana to Key West. Here the boats would 
take on gasolene and oil, and then as quickly as possible 
come to the line and together make a second start for 
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the finish off Young's Pier at Atlantic City; the time 
spent at Key West to be deducted from the actual run- 
ning time, the entire race to be run as if without a break 
from Habana Harbor. 

Early in the afternoon of Saturday, June 4th, all 
hands were on board Caliph ready for their home race. 
Commodore Brigham ordered the boat out to sea for a 
short run to test the engines and make any alterations in 
the loading of the boat, and we were all at once struck 
by the difference in the way she behaved after her im- 
provement in trim. This last afternoon was a bit mon- 
otonous, for the men's minds were still filled with the 
happy memories of the entertainment at Habana, and we 
were not at all sorry when at -5 45 Gypsy, which had 
anchored off the starting line, sounded the preparatory 
gun to make ready. 

All along the sea-wall people crowded to watch the 
start. The magnificent driveway extending along the 
ocean and harbor was black with carriages and 
automobiles. The Habana papers had advertised the start 
extensively, and the whole city seemed to be down along 
the harbor entrance to watch the beginning of the race. 
On this homeward trip their interest was naturally more 
keen, because Berneyo was carrying the flag of the 
Havana Y. C, and it was natural that most of them 
should desire to see their boat lead at the finish. Caliph, 
however, had made many friends, and as far as we 
could judge most of the bets were in our favor. Like 
all Southern peoples, the Cubans are fond of backing 
their opinion and I would hesitate to say how many 
dollars were wagered on the result. All of us felt that, 
irrespective of landing our boat in first and the sport 
and pleasure it would give us, we also had to consider 
those who complimented us by backing their opinions. 
Mr. Carlos Carbonell, Commodore of the Havana Y. C. 
and owner of Gypsy, had arranged that he would ac- 
company us to Key West on his boat, with the idea that 
he would lead the way and anchor near the buoy off 
Sand Key Light, the entrance of Key West Harbor, and 
act as stake-boat. To aid him in this he had invited a 
jolly crowd of Cuban sportsmen to accompany him. 

The first gun boomed from Gypsy that we were to 
get ready to start at 5 145, and in between the numberless 
small boats that were thronging the harbor the four 
racers jogged toward the line. Berneyo was a lithe 
greyhound, Ilys a pretty picture with her bright flags 
floating in the air, the sturdy Caroline ready for heavy 
weather, and Caliph anxious and eager for the home- 
ward run. 

It was a beautiful sight to see all the small boats 
clustering about, darting hither and thither, the crowded 
but happy, eager persons who waved to each of us glad 
farewell, good luck, God-speed, and all the joyous fare- 
wells of a fun-loving people. Over to starboard was 
grim Morro, her flagpoles bright with fluttering pen- 
nants. Thronging the rail of the lighthouse high above 
the walls a crowd of pretty girls fluttered handkerchiefs 
and waved their hands and a happy God-speed. Oh, it 
was sweet to be there, to feel that life was worth Hving, 
to look around and about at all these good things, to 
know that each and every one of us carried the well 
wishes of those upon whom we gazed. 

But it was chiefly at Berneyo that we looked, for 
they knew that we wished to beat them more than all 
the rest. In fact, it was generally known in Ha- 
bana that there was some feeling between Berneyo 
and ourselves, and we felt that Berneyo was afraid of 
us ; and we knew at this time that it would hardly do to 



come in first, but that we must actually win over her 
time allowance. 

And then, too, came other questionings. Ilys, skill- 
fully navigated and assisted by the current in the Gulf 
Stream might do wonderfully, and Caroline with a chance 
to use her sails in heavy weather would be dangerous; 
and always Berneyo, the swift and sleepless, was in our 
minds. 

And then bang! went the get-ready gun, and all the 
little harbor boats and tugs and launches centered about 
the start, and a six-oared racing cutter pulled out past 
the Narrows and cheered us as we went by. "Get ready 
there." *'Hold her to the start." And then at six o'clock 
bang! from the bright gim on Gipsy and we were off, 
with Berneyo over under the walls of Morro across first 
by ten yards. Then ourselves, followed by Ilys and 
Caroline over towards the Punta. But it was at Berneyo 
that we looked first. And then how the people cheered 
and the flags on Morro dipped as Gipsy, turning grace- 
fully on her heel, trailed in astern. For, as I have said, 
her idea was to cross the Gulf Stream with us, to lead 
the way to Key West, and act as stake-boat at the finish 
of the first leg of the race. Berneyo was leaping ahead 
like a gaunt greyhound, and it was pretty to see how she 
rose to the swell and chop of the sea and turned her 
long bow and cut through the water like a shark. Her 
deck crew ran forward to set her jib, and we did the 
same. She had led us at the start, but almost immediately 
we gained, and as soon as our jib drew we began to go 
away from her. Her men looked vexed, and we laughed, 
and I know that they saw us, and felt that it was we 
and they on the home run. "Oh, you Berneyo," was our 
word. "We have got you now." And we all felt happy 
at leaving her. 

Our engines were doing splendidly as they gathered 
speed, and with our boat trimmed more by the stem 
and light, without the great weight of the gasolene, which 
we were to get at Key West, we sped like a different 
boat, and I think Berneyo must have wondered. We 
had intimated to Mr. Granbery, her owner, that on the 
home race we would show him up, and this looked like 
it, as Berneyo began to trail behind. Ilys and Caroline 
were dropping astern, and Gipsy was making bad going 
of it in the choppy sea and falling behind Berneyo, and 
it did not look as if she would lead the way to Key West 
and, as planned, act as stake-boat. 

As the light failed and the shadows faded away, we 
were well ahead and gaining. Ilys had gone over to the 
west, Caroline more to the east, with Berneyo in our 
wake a half-mile astern, and then after a while their 
lights were but a twinkle, a shifting dot in the broad 
tumble of the sea, and then they were hard to find, until 
they fell still further astern and were lost in the dark- 
ness of the night. 

Captain Loveland was attempting to lay a straight 
course from Habana to Key West, holding a bit to the 
west of a dead line so that the current of the Stream 
would sweep us up to the light. This he almost did, 
for we only made a very slight deviation toward the latter 
part of our run. We picked up Sand Key Light finely, 
and ran alongside our buoy at 2:10:55, and burned our 
private signal to the Sand Key Light. Gipsy had not 
arrived, nor had we expected it, for when her lights 
faded away in the night she was far astern and making 
heavy going in the choppy sea, and we all wondered as 
to the condition of that jolly crew, and whether they 
would enjoy the trip as much as they had anticipated. 

According to the rule of yachting, in the absence of 
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a stake-boat the first across the line shall take his own 
time and act as stake-boat and take the time of the others 
in the order of their arrival. So, on crossing the line 
we showed our light and waited patiently for the others. 
Berneyo was not in sight, but at about 2 .30 we saw her 
lights to the westward, oflf by the light. She had not 
made as straight a run as ourselves, but was forced to 
shift her course considerably and run from the light 
down to the buoy, and as she came towards us we gave 
her the directions as to finding the buoy, which she 
crossed at 2:42:06. After a while we saw Ilys' lights. 
She had gone still further to the west and had gotten 
into shallower waters beside the light and had to come 
out and around towards us, and so lost considerable 
time. While we were watching her, Caroline appeared 
and made a fine run with them for the stake, which Ilys 
crossed at 3 :35 and Caroline at 3 :37. 

Gipsy had come in after Berneyo and took the time 
of the last two boats, and together we all anchored in 
the broad reach off Key West waiting for the dawn, 
when we put into harbor to take on our gasolene. It 
was a happy crowd on board Caliph, for we had caught 
up 32 minutes and 49 seconds on the time allowance on 
the first run of 8b miles across from Habana, and at 
that rate of gain we would more than cover the allow- 
ance granted to Berneyo on the run to Atlantic City. 
Indeed, we all felt that without accident or any hard 
luck the race was ours. The crew was in splendid spirits, 
not a man ill, and a quiet confidence pervaded all on 
board in the skill and ability of Captain Loveland to 
navigate the vessel, and in the knowledge of Chief En- 
gineer Hall in the engine room. To add to this was the 
all-pervading, helpful presence of Commodore Brigham, 
who seemed perturbed at nothing, but always quietly and 
gently accepted each little set-back, nor ever seemed put 
out or angered or excited at any little adverse happening. 
To win for him, who was such a good sportsman, was the 
feeling that pervaded all on board, and in every man 
was the spirit that no matter what happened he would 
do his best. 

During the remainder of the night we waited outside 
the harbor until at five o'clock Gipsy fired a g^n notify- 
ing us that it was time to proceed at half-speed to the 
dock at Key West for gasolene and oil and water. 

During all that Sunday the crews were kept busy. 
The sun was so intense that the iron drums in which the 
gasolene was brought down to the wharves became so 
hot that they almost burned one's hands, and the trans- 
ferring of the gasolene was rather slow work. There 
was little opportunity given to the men to leave the 
wharf, but some of them managed to go for a short 
stroll into the town. They were much impressed by 
the difference between Key West and the beautiful, 
brilliant City of Habana, — ^a flat town on a hot Sand 
Key, far away from everything and everybody. To us 
so filled with happy memories it seemed a sad place 
indeed. 

Gipsy, which had anchored alongside one of the 
docks, became hard and fast aground at low tide, and 
during the afternoon it became quite evident that she 
would be unable to proceed outside the harbor to act as 
stake-boat, and so it was arranged that a Government 
launch should take Commodore Carbonell and his guests 
out to the starting point. 

After a long, hot day we were all glad when we 
pulled away from the dock and received the preliminary 
gun to make ready for the start. Here there was no 
fleet of happy spectators, no cheering or waving of 



handkerchiefs, no fluttering of gaudy pennants, or the 
snapping of cameras. Only a long, low sand spit and 
dingy houses, a waste of land by a waste of sea, which 
glistened hot in the tropical sunlight. Here and there a 
flying fish shot from the waters, flashed for an instant, 
and settled with a splash into the glistening sea ; a shark 
fin cut the wake of the stern; and up aloft a frigate 
bird circled around with motionless wings under the 
burning sun in the cloudless sky. 

At 4:4s we got the g^n to start, and in a moment 
all were across the line for the final leg of the home- 
ward race. Ilys, to the westward, was across the line 
first ; Berneyo led Caliph by about 20 yards, and Caroline 
came in at the rear. Berneyo was fairly racing through 
the still waters, and for some time it seemed as if we 
hardly gained at all, and then we knew that we were 
a Httle nearer, and then the letters on her stem were still 
more plain, and it was a gain by inches. A pretty race 
indeed ! After a while she was abeam of us, as we tore 
over the silent sea, and finally, as once more the shadow^s 
grew gray with the coming of the night, she began to 
fall astern until at last her lights twinkled bright in 
the deepening night as she raced along behind a half- 
mile in our rear, with the others still further away. 

And so through this long, quiet, hot night we ran, 
the watches changing methodically, and the engines turn- 
ing up to 580 revolutions, and as easily and as steadily as 
if they did not know what it was to check their speed. 

The next morning, Monday, June 6th, Berneyo was 
thought to be seen at daybreak far astern, but of this we 
were not sure, and we did not see her afterwards. 

We passed Jupiter Light too far out at sea to signal. 
It rained a little in the forenoon, and we set our sail, but 
as there was scant wind we were forced to take it in. 

The next day, June 7th, at 3 a. m., we met such a 
heavy squall of rain that it was impossible to see more 
than a few rods. This lasted for an hour or two and 
daylight found us in a light air, which suddenly changed 
to a cold Westerly wind, and made us all feel at once 
that we were getting into the northern waters and the 
good old United States. During that day we had heavy, 
squally weather and were forced to take in our sail and 
make everything snug on account of the Northwesterly- 
wind. Again Captain Loveland showed his ability by 
taking advantage of every slant that was possible be- 
tween heavy squalls. 

It was impossible to make observations by the sun 
on account of the squally weather, but in the evening 
he was able to ascertain our position by the stars. It 
was very important for him to know exactly where we 
were, so that we could remain in the Gulf Stream and 
so obtain the full benefit of the current sweeping us 
forward. 

At two o'clock in the morning of the 8th, Captain 
Loveland was able to take an observation by Spica 
Arcturus and the North Star. There was a heavy sea 
running, with a strong wind, which cautioned us to work 
away from the center of the Gulf Stream to the west- 
ward, which we did gradually, but were required to drop 
our speed to five knots. 

About 9 a. m. we came alongside of Cape Lookout 
Lightship. There was no one on deck, and Captain 
Loveland hailed, and on his shouting all hands turned out 
hurriedly. They seemed surprised to find us so close under 
their lee. Through the megaphone we questioned them 
as to whether they had seen anything of the other racers. 
The commander of the lightship, who was evidently a 
joker, told us that No. 5 had passed two days before and 
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was probably in Philadelphia by this time. It did seem 
to us that his information was a little ill-advised, and 
that his joke was somewhat far-fetched, because we 
really desired knowledge and could not quite understand 
his action in this matter. 

The sea was heavy, and all that day until about 2 
p. m. we were shipping considerable seas forward. About 
four o'clock the wind and sea dropped somewhat, and 
we were able to run our speed up again, until with the 
aid of our sail we were able to cover over nine knots. 

At 7:30 we held Diamond Shoal Lightship off Cape 
Hatteras on our beam, and traveling at speed we picked 
up and passed Bodie Island Light at about 10:40. It 
had been raining hard, with considerable wind from the 
east. The boat behaved beautifully, and we all felt 
that without any accident we would make a record run. 
We regretted exceedingly that we had to work out to 
the westward of the Gulf Stream, but we all felt that it 
was wiser to get into the long roll of the ocean there, 
even though we failed in the assistance of the current, 
than to stay in the choppy head-seas of the Stream, 
which were holding us back considerably. 

By the morning of June 9th we were in a squall, and 
it was extremely disagreeable for those who were below 
and in the engine room, for on account of the sea and 
rain it was not possible to have the companionways open, 
and the ventilation of the engine room was poor. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 9th we picked up and passed 
through the fishing fleet that was working to the east- 
ward of the Delaware Capes, and it was a beautiful 
sight to see those graceful schooners at anchor or jogging 
to and fro when they shifted their positions, and to all 
of us it was a wonder that the small dories of the hand- 
liners should rise so easily and safely in the heavy sea. 

About five o'clock we passed Fenwick Island Light 
abeam, and at 6:55 p. m., Five Fathom Bank was off 
our starboard bow. At this time heavy rain, squally 
weather, and half a gale of wind made up from the 
eastward and our boat was running from 934 to 9^ 
knots with our mainsail up. At the rate of speed we 
were traveling we calculated that we should reach At- 
lantic City before midnight. 

It was at this portion of the race that our boat went 
through probably the severest weather that it did in its 
entire trip. The wind increased in violence from the 
east, and the sea became very rough, and the boat rolled 
considerably, although we were all greatly pleased at the 
admirable way in which it behaved. With the mainsail 
up the roll was steadied considerably, and it was seldom 
that she made much of an angle on the reverse roll. 

All the way up the Jersey coast we ran during the 
early portion of the night, and every few moments picked 
up the lights of some new seashore resort along the 
coast. About ten o'clock away ahead we were able to see 
the bright glare of the lights of Atlantic City, and with- 
out decreasing speed at 10:45 picked up the lights along 
the Boardwalk. 

Oh, how pleasant it was to think we were at last so 
near home, and although we would have preferred to 
come in and make the finish at daylight, yet none of us 
would have missed the splendid excitement and sport 
of bringing the boat home in such a gale. How she 
rocked to and fro and plunged with the head-sea; how 
the spray flew almost with the force of shot back from 
the bow into our faces ! For an instant she came to the 
crest of a wave, she would pause, steady herself, we 
could feel the wheel tremble under our stern, and then 
with a pitch and slide down would go her bow and dip 



into the coming sea, only to rise again, tremble, and 
over as easily as a bird. Indeed, that was the sport of 
it all; sport to feel that here we were in the grip of 
nature, that nature who knows no favors, and can be 
only conquered by those who meet her power face to 
face, without flinching. 

And so up towards the pier we went, and at eleven 
o'clock flashed our private signal. "Which was the pier ? 
Where was the finish line?" For with all the mass of 
lights on the Boardwalk and the hotels, it was difficult 
to make out exactly our position. And then as a glad 
sign an answer to our flare, and the red and green and 
white of the yacht club shone out from a spot over the 
water. There was the finish, and there was an answer 
to our flare. Again we made our signal, and again an 
answer, and at 1 1 :o6 we passed the finish and the end 
of this long race. 

The run was over. We felt that the race was ours, 
for never on the entire course had the engines misbe- 
haved — ^always it seemed that they were crying out, each 
cylinder to the others, "Hurry, hurry, hurry, hurry; 
faster, faster, — never a miss, never a check, for .don't 
you know that we must win ; hurry, hurry !" — ^and then 
how the wheel would spin under our stern; how the 
ocean would slide by; 580, 600 revolutions; 9^, 10, ioj4 
knots, on the Nicholson log. Oh, they could not beat 
us; they must be far behind; and on this second trial 
of speed we were truly first. 

In the tumble of the sea it was impossible that night 
to make an entry over the bar. The ocean was far too 
rough, and we knew that the buoys were not lighted, 
and so off and on we held throughout the night, until 
early in the morning as the day broke all hands were 
on deck to take her across the bar. Then in the gray of 
the morning we picked up the outer buoy as Captain 
Crowley held her stern to the sea with her bow pointed to- 
wards the shore. Ahead of us tumbled the r\ish and foam 
of the breakers as they thrashed across the shallows, 
and towards the center by the buoy seemed a spot where 
the water seemed less foam-flecked. "Hold her to it," 
was the cry to the helmsman. "Don't let her veer." 
And "Keep her bow to the mark." So under the direc- 
tions of Captain Crowley and Captain Loveland we swept 
across, passed by the buoy into the still waters beyond 
the bar; and then just as we came across into the quiet 
Captain Loveland broke forth into song, and over that 
little boat almost solemnly came the words of that great 
sea hymn "Crossing the Bar." 

Since our first evening off Key West, Bemeyo had 
not been sighted, and after our landing at Atlantic City 
we heard that she had been reported some 70 miles 
astern. She crossed the line at 7:58:20, 9 hours, 25 
minutes and 9 seconds actual time, or over five hours 
behind us, with their time allowance deducted. 

At 1 :26 :45 Ilys made her finish and won second 
place by 2 minutes and 15 seconds over Berneyo; and 
later Caroline came in and took fourth. 

And so ended the greatest of power-boat races over 
the deep sea — a matter of history in power-boat work; 
a race to be proud of; without a loss, without a break- 
down, with every boat returning, battle-scarred maybe, 
but more fit and tried than at the start; with every 
member of the crew in splendid health and spirits ; with 
minds full of happy memories of pleasant places, of 
charming people, of good sportsmen; to all of them a 
brightness of the eye. a squaring of the shoulders, a roll 
and spring to the walk, and in the hearts and minds of all 
a song of praise for everything — for it is good to live ! 
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STARTING THE ENGINE 

Herbert L. Toivle 



AROLD PRETTIMAX 
had just acquired a 30- 
foot gasolene launch with 
a 30-h.p. four-cylinder 
engine. Harold's father 
was secretary of the 
bank which Harold had 
lately entered as assistant 
paying-teller, and in se- 
lecting the launch Harold 
felt that it was incumbent 
on him to uphold the 
family name. He knew 
nothing about gasolene 
engines from experience, 
1 but he bought a book on 
the subject and read it 
carefully. His first lesson was taken under the guidance 
of the salesman while piloting the launch from the city 
to the yacht club. The engine ran like a sewing machine, 
and pushed Idle Ease, as he had christened the craft, 
18 miles an hour or faster. P'or several afternoons fol- 
lowing, Harold took the boat out on short spins to 
familiarize himself with the details of the oiler, the bat- 
tery and coil, the management of the reversing gears, 
and the science of making a landing without knocking a 
hole in the hull. 

One morning Harold awoke early and conceived the 
idea of going down to the club before breakfast and 
getting in a half-hour's practice spin. The clubhouse was 
deserted when he got there, and the air was sharp — even 



frosty ; but Harold set to work cheerily with the oil can, 
turned on the gasolene, closed the switch, primed the 
carbureter, and turned the crank. 

To his surprise, no answering chug followed. He 
turned again, with the same result. Recalling his book 
of instructions, he carefully counted oflf the preliminary 
operations, and made sure that none had been missed. 
Gasolene dripped from the carbureter when the float was 
depressed, showing that there was no lack of fuel. He 
flooded the carbureter and tried again. Still no response. 
Then it occurred to him that perhaps the batteries were 
weak. He turned down the contact screws of the trem- 
blers till they buzzed their loudest, and cranked again. 
Still no explosion. 

Mystified by this time, he took out the spark plugs 
one by one and tested them. The sparks were there, but 
somehow they seemed small and weak. Glancing ashore, 
Harold saw the steward on the club float watching the 
proceedings, and hailed him. The steward did not pro- 
fess to know much about engines, but he had nothing else 
to do, so he rowed out to Harold's launch to lend sym- 
pathy. Harold exhibited the attenuated spark. 

"It don't really seem like a good hot spark," agreed 
the steward, somewhat doubtfully. '*Maybe if you were 
to spread them little points further apart you'd get more 
of a flash." Harold hesitated. H a wider gap between 
the spark points were the proper thing, presumably the 
spark plugs would have been made that way in the first 
place. Nevertheless, he had read that a strong spark 
would frequently fire a mixture which a weak spark 
would not ignite. So he took the blade of his knife and 
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spread them an eighth of an inch apart. The result was 
splendid, to the eye at least. The sparks crackled with 
twice their former energy. 

He decided to make sure of having the sparks strong 
enough, so he opened the points .another eighth of an 
inch. Then he put all the plugs back in place and con- 
fidently turned ' the crank. 

When no explosion followed, he primed the carbureter 
again. When the power still refused to come, he sat 
down to think. 

"I heard tell,'' volunteered the steward, "that they 
sometimes squirt gasolene right into the top of the engine 
when they want to start off quick." 

Harold jumped up. *'The very thing!" he exclaimed. 
"Fm a lobster not to have thought of it!" 

There were no priming cocks on the cylinders, so 
Harold unscrewed the spark plugs. He had no gasolene 
except what was in the tank, but he formed a cup from 
a piece of paper, drew some gasolene from the car- 
bureter, and tilted it through the spark-plug holes, after 
which he replaced the plugs once more. The idea oc- 
curred to him to investigate the timer, so he removed 
the cover. Everything appeared to be in order. He took 
a bit of wire, and, with no special object in mind, short- 
circuited the timer first through one coil, then through 
mother to hear the tremblers buzz. At the third contact, 
a single chug made his heart leap. The engine had 
jerked a half-turn backward and come to rest. 

"There, now!" jubilated the steward. "Now you 
got her, sure!" 

Harold turned the crank eagerly. To his unspeak- 
able chagrin, no response followed. 

"Chuck in some more gasolene and try again," sug- 
gested the steward. 

Harold did so, feeling somehow less sanguine, but 
seeing nothing else to do. This time he made sure of 



having enough gasolene by filling an oil gun with that 
fluid and squirting a quarter of a gunful into each cylin- 
der. Strange to say, the engine still refused to start ! 

Harold was by this time getting desperate, as it was 
long past the breakfast hour, and he would soon have 
to go to business. He filled the oil gun again and yet 
again, and he and the steward whirled the crank with 
reckless energy. The idea struck him that perhaps the 
carbureter was not feeding enough gasolene. He opened 
the needle valve, first a quarter turn, then another quar- 
ter, then a couple of turns more. Still the engine balked ; 
and, by this time exhausted, he flung himself panting on 
the deck. As he lay with eyes shut, he presently heard 
the splash of oars. It was Ole, the club boatman, who 
had rowed out in a skiff to see what the trouble might be. 
Ole knew a little about engines, and Harold explained 
the situation. Ole looked at the engine critically, in- 
spected the switch, and turned the crank. 

"He ain't got no compression," he announced, beam- 
ing triumphantly at having thus solved the problem at a 
stroke. 

Harold jumped up, with a sinking sensation in his 
breast. In spite of his fatigue, it had in fact seemed 
to him that the compression was getting weak. Could 
it be that the valves were leaking so soon? He turned 
the crank again, this time slowly. Sure enough, there 
was only the faintest suggestion of compression. Dreari- 
ly he revolved the prospect of taking out and regrinding 
eight valves. Eighty would not have seemed more for- 
midable. Then he wiped his hands and put on his coat. 

"ril let those valves wait," he announced. "After- 
noon will be soon enough to fix them." 

Harold went through the day's duties at the bank 
with the nervelessness of an automaton. Several times 
he had to stop and brush the cobwebs from his brain 
before he was sure whether he was reading correctly the 
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checks proffered him for payment. When four o^clock 
came, he set out for the yacht club with the feeling of 
a condemned murderer going to execution. He had 
promised himself when he bought the boat that he would 
not ask a minute's help of any one (Ole and the steward 
did not count). But when, on approaching the club, he 
caught sight of Jim Bailey, whose boat had an engine of 
the same make as his, Harold's pride suddenly gave way. 

"Jim," he broke out, "I spent three hours this morning 
trying to start my engine, and I got only one solitary pop 
in all that time. If you can start it for me I will buy 
your next tankful of gasolene." 

"Well, we'll see about the gasolene," grinned Bailey, 
with the sympathy of experience. "If I can get you 
started in half an hour I'll let you off easier." 

They rowed out to the boat and Jim looked the situ- 
ation over, receiving with a face of incredulity the sug- 
gestion that probably the valves needed grinding in. 

"You ought to run all season without grinding them 
in," was his comment. However, he turned the crank 
and conceded the total lack of compression. 

"Plugs and gaskets tight?" he asked. The absence 
of hissing sounds seemed to show that they were. "What 
did you do this morning?" he asked. 

"Well," answered Harold, "the battery seemed to be 



all right, and the plugs were giving good sparks. So I 
tried to start her by squirting gasolene into the cylin- 
ders." 

Bailey grunted and unscrewed one of the plugs. "Who 
spread these points apart?" he demanded. 

"I did," answered Harold. "I thought it would make 
a stronger spark." 

For an instant his friend seemed to choke. Then 
he picked up the pliers and bent the points back to their 
original position. "My boy," he said, gently, "a spark 
will jump that gap in the open air, but it will not jump it 
under compression. You were getting no sparks at all 
after you spread those points." 

Harold's face bespoke mingled astonishment and dis- 
gust. He kept silence as Bailey removed the other three 
plugs and treated them in the same manner. Then Jim 
asked for cylinder oil and an oil gun. He got them and 
squirted a gunful of oil on top of each of the pistons. 

"Feel like cranking a little more?" he asked with a 
grin. "All right, then, get busy!" When Harold had 
turned till he was tired Jim took up the task, till at length 
the pistons were pronounced lubricated and the plugs 
were screwed in. Harold tried the crank and found to 
his joy that the compression was all it should be. 

Bailey detached a cable from one of the plugs, and, 
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holding it near the cylinder, ascertained that the spark 
had an open-air length of three-eighths of an inch, which 
he pronounced sufficient. However, on testing the trem- 
blers with his finger, he slackened back the contact screws, 
with the remark that the duffer who adjusted them prob- 
ably wanted to run down the battery as fast as possible in 
order to sell a fresh battery. Harold heard the sarcasm 
with conscious guilt, but decided to say nothing. Instead 
he watched intently while Jim primed the carbureter and 
threw the crank over. 

At last an explosion ! — ^but the engine stopped imme- 
diately. Jim primed and tried again with the same re- 
sult, — a single weak cling or two, but nothing more. 
After a third try, Jim looked severely at Harold. 

"Have you changed the carbureter adjustment?" he 
asked. 

"Yes," confessed that individual, nearly speechless at 
finding his last attempt at improvement now laid against 
him. "I opened the needle valve some to give more gaso- 
lene." 



"Now," he said, "I guess she will start, 
yourself, my boy." 

And the engine started and kept going. 



Try her 



"But why didn't the engine start for me?" asked 
the perplexed Harold, after he had assured himself that 
he was really awake and that the engine was really run- 
ning and would start again after the switch was opened. 
"I can't see that you did a thing except to put things 
back again the way they were before I changed them." 

"Simplest thing in the world, I should say," answered 
his mentor. "But before I get to it, let me advise you 
as a friend to dump out all that dilute oil-and-gasolene 
swill in your crank-case, and put in fresh oil before you 
run the engine further. Now as to the matter of start- 
ing. When you ran Idle Ease these last few afternoons, 
the air was warm and the gasolene evaporated easily. 
This morning was cold, and the gasolene didn't vaporize 
in the carbureter enough to give a mixture on cranking. 
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"Thunder !" was the brief but expressive comment of 
his friend in need. "Do you know how much you 
opened it?" 

Harold didn't know, but guessed it was "a turn or 
two ; maybe more." Bailey said nothing, but grimly took 
the point of his penknife and made scratches on the 
needle valve to indicate its existing position. Then he 
screwed it down, one turn, two turns, three turns. 

"Great Scott !" he burst out. "Why didn't you take it 
clear out while you were about it?" 

Another half -turn brought the needle clear down. 
Fortunate in his previous experience with a similar car- 
bureter, Jim turned it back half a turn, then opened the 
switch, and turned the crank three or four times to 
pump out the overrich mixture. 



If you had squirted a teaspoonful into each cylinder then 
and there, without making a single change, the engine 
would have started at once. You didn't try that till 
after you had spread the points of the plugs, and then 
you squirted in entirely too much. The single pop which 
you obtained was the result of your short-circuiting the 
timer instead of turning the crank, so that the cylinder 
in which the spark occurred was not on compression, 
and therefore the spark was able to jump that j4-inch 
gap. You got no sparks in the other cylinders either be- 
cause they were under compression, or because the gaso- 
lene mixed in them was too rich to ignite. 

"Let's see — I've been at this job twenty-three minutes. 
As an expert, I really ought to soak you for that tank of 
gas, but this time I'll let you off for a cigar." 
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Flftx-Four-Foot Semi-Cruiser. Designed hy Roger M. HaddocK, New RocHelle, N. Y. 



FIFTY-rOUR-FOOT SEMI-CRUISER 

The launch shown in the accompanying plans was 
designed by Roger M, Haddock and built by the Scofield- 
Holden Machine Company, of Toronto, Can., for Mr. 
George Dean of the same city. The designer states that 
the workmanship and finish of the boat is of the highest 
class and that no expense or pains were spared to make 
her an ultra-fine and luxurious semi-cruiser. 

It was the intention to produce a craft of strong and 
fairly light construction, with the engine completely iso- 
lated from the owner's accommodation. The frame is of 
oak, cedar planking with copper fastenings throughout. 
The plank-sheer is of quartered oak, and the decks of 
mahogany, as is also the house inside and out. The 



engine is a six-cylinder, 5J^ by 6-inch Sterling, located 
under a hood forward with the entire control from the 
fore cockpit. A glass windshield is provided to protect 
this cockpit, if needed, and the whole space under the 
canopy top may be enclosed with waterproof curtains 
when desirable. The speed of the craft is 13^/^ statute 
miles per hour, and the general dimensions are as 
follows : 

Length o. a 54 feet 2J/2 inches 



Length w. 1 46 

Breadth, extreme ... 9 

Breadth w. 1 8 

Draught of hull .... i 

Draught, extreme ... 2 



3 

1/2 
1/2 

5 
8 



Marjorie, O^vned bx Mr. Oeor^e Dean, Toronto, Canada 
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Lines and Constrxiction Plans of Fiftx-Fo\ar-Foot Semi-Cruiser 
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I^ines of Twenty-root Cabin Catboat 



TWENTY-FOOT CABIN CATBOAT 

The boat shown in the accompanying plans was not 
designed with the idea of having a fast craft, but one in 
which the owner could spend the day comfortably and 
if he wanted to, on a pinch, could sleep overnight. The 
boat was designed and built by F. S. Nock for A. A. 
Greene. 

The construction plan shows a boat of moderately 
heavy construction, keel sided 11 inches amidship and 
tapered on underside. The logs of the centerboard case 
extend beyond the forward head-ledge as far as the step 
of the mast and are riveted through and through the 



lower end of the stem, which it connects with the keel. 
The stem is a natural crook of oak, sided 3 inches and 
extends clear to the forward head-ledge. The frames 
are of white oak, steam-bent to shape, \y% inches square, 
spaced 9 inches on center. Deck beams are of oak sided 
I -inch, moulded 1% inches. 

The shelf, bilge clamps, etc., are of ample proportion 
of yellow pine. The cabin trunk sides are of white oak, 
steam-bent to shape. The bridge deck materially helps in 
strengthening the boat. The cockpit is water-tight and 
the deck well above the water-line. 

There is nothing radical about the interior arran^re- 
ments. At the after end of either side is a clothes-press. 
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Constrviction Plans of Tvrenty-Foot Catboat 



on the starboard side under the bridge deck is a stove 
locker built in, and under the companionvvay steps under 
the port side there is a good-sized ice-box. 
General dimensions: 

Length o. a 20 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 17 *' o 

Breadth, extreme 9 " o " 

Breadth w. 1 8 " 6 " 



Draught to keel bottom i foot 8j4 inches 

Draught to rabbet . 

Freeboard at stem , 

Freeboard at taffrail 

Freeboard, least . . 

Headroom in cabin 

Length of cockpit 

Sail area 328 square feet 



I 


' I/. " 


• • • 3 ' 


' " 


2 ' 


' " 


I ' 


' 8 " 


... 4 ' 


' 5 " 


... 7 ' 


' " 
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Sixty-root SoutHern Cruiser. Designed by Cox & Stevens for Mr. R. £. Olds, Lansing, MioH. 

SOUTHERN CRUISEIV This vessel is of the raised deck type, having a trunk 

The Messrs. Cox & Stevens have designed for Mr. R. cabin over the living quartern, which has been found 

E. Olds, of I>ansing, Mich., a 60-foot power boat which practically a necessity in the South. She has a slightly 

is to be used entirely in Southern waters, and is now raking stem, and a V transom aft, this form of after- 

nearing completion at the New York Yacht and Engine body making possible the greatest amount of accommo- 

Company's yard. dation in the given over-all length, which in this case the 
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owner wishes to limit to 60 feet. The breadth of this 
craft is 12 feet 6 inches, and her draught 2 feet 9 inches, 
which will enable her to go into the shallow Southern 
harbors. The engine is situated slightly forward of the 
center of the vessel, and is a 24-h.p. Twentieth-Century 
engine of the latest type. In order to economize space 
it v/as decide«i to have the galley and engine room one 
compartment, which contains a large refrigerator, sink, 
range, dresser, dish-racks, etc. ; also gasolene tanks of a 
total capacity of 250 gallons. Forward of this com- 
partment comes the forecastle, having accommodation 
for the crew and their own toilet and washroom. 

Aft of the engine space is a large saloon, the full 
width of the vessel, and containing on the port side two 
Pullman berths, which, when folded, become comfortable 
sofas, also two large hanging lockers, while on the 



:5tarboard side there is one Pullman berth of the same 
type, and companionway to the upper deck. This room 
will be used as a dining room, and on account of its 
large dimensions will be comfortable. Opening off the 
saloon, at the after end, is a single stateroom, having a 
built-in berth, wardrobe and bureau, and communicating 
with a bathroom on the port side, all of which will be 
tiled, this room containing bathtub, wash basin and toilet. 
The craft will have one polemast, on which sail may 
be set, if desired, and her deck space will be completely 
covered with awning. She will have a thwartship seat 
on deck, and, as the cabin trunk extends practically out 
to the side of the vessel, she is in reality flush deck from 
stem to stem, giving a great deal of free deck room, 
and at the same time making it possible to have windows 
in the saloon and stateroom, as already noted. 




International Rule Sloop. Designed bx C. THelote, TrondHjem, Nor^wax 
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Cabin Plan and Linvs of International B\ale Sloop 



INTERNATIONAL RULE SLOOP 

The designer of the sloop shown in the accompanying 
plan, Mr. C. Theiste, of Trondhjem, Norway, writes that 
he designed the craft under the International Rule for 
the 8-metre class. The above-water appearance of the 
craft is very similar to our boats on this side of the 
pond, but the underbody provides an interesting study. 
The scantlings of the boat are as follows: 

Keel oak moulded 6 inches; stern sided 4 inches, 
moulded 5^ inches; bent oak frames ij4 inches by i^ 
inches at heel and i^ inches by ij4 inches at top; plank- 
ing I -inch mahogany; deck beams oak 2j4 inches by lyi 
inches, tapered to i^ inches by ij4 inches at ends; deck 
I -inch white pine. Dimensions are as follows: 

Length o. a 41 feet 11 inches 



Length w. 1 26 

Breadth 8 

Draught 4 

Freeboard, least i 

Freeboard, stem 3 

Freeboard, stern 2 



2 

o 



4 
4 



ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DAY BOAT 

The S5-footer shown on page 252 was de- 
signed by Morris M. Whitaker, for use as a day cruiser 



on the St. Lawrence River, where the type is used for 
trips about the islands and usually housed in a house- 
boat. 

This boat will be equipped with a 6o-h.p. heavy-duty 
Sterling engine, which the designer states should drive 
her at a speed of better than 14 miles per hour despite 
her breadth of 10 feet. 

The whole after part of the boat is given up to a big 
cockpit, covered by awnings, fitted with a seat at the after 
end and chairs. On each side of the cockpit forward 
is a step leading up to the deck, which at this point and 
on the bridge is run at the height of the main sheer 
moulding. The engine is under the house amidship, with 
stack ventilation and large windows on each side. The 
engine room contains berths for two men, toilet and 
electric light outfit. The forward end of the house has a 
step on to the bridge and the boat is steered from this 
bridge. Entrance to the main owner's quarters is from 
this bridge and consists of one large room with transoms 
on each side and buffets at the forward end, under one 
of which is a stove and sink, entirely concealed when 
not in use. Under the other is an ice-box and back of 
both are glass lockers. Under the bridge athwartship 
is a berth of fairly good width, fitted with electric light 
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Fiftx-Flv«-root St. Lawrence River Day Cruiser. Designed bx Morris M. 'WtkltaKer 



fcr night reading. At the forward end of this cabin 
is the owner's toilet, with lockers and shelves over on 
each side. 

The general design of this boat is such as will admit 
of good speed, and the raised deck forward gives a 
degree of seaworthiness which will prove useful should 
the owner desire to make an extended trip to Lake 



Ontario, which is practically only a stone's throw from 
the thickly populated part of the St. Lawrence River. 
Tlie form of the hull has a wide flaring bow, V sections, 
which give good seaworthiness, and a roll in to the sides 
aft for the sake of appearance. The boat is being built 
bv the Leyare Boat Works of Ogdensburg, N. Y., for 
Mr. Chas. H. Remington, of Watertown, N. Y. 




Fiftx-One-Foot Power Cruiser. Designed bjr Swasex. Raymond Cn Page for Mr. C. "W. Clifford, BatK, Me. 
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FIFTY-ONE-FOOT POWER CRUISER 

The 51-footer shown opposite was designed by 
Swasey, Raymond & Page, for C. W. Clifford, of Bath, 
AJe., as an ocean-going power cruiser. She is of a type 
developed by the designers and has proven a successful 
class of boat for coast service. 

Her accommodation is laid out as follows : Forward 
is the forecastle for the accommodation of two men, at 
the after end of which is the engine room with ample 
locker and stowage space. Directly aft of this is the 
athwartship galley with the usual fittings; aft of the 
galley is the main cabin with companionway on the star- 
board side, opposite to which is the owner's bathroom, 
and in the stern is located the owner's quarters. 

The machinery consists of a 25-h.p. four-cylinder 
Standard engine, which the designers state drives the 
boat in the neighborhood of 11 miles per hour. The 
general dimensions are as follows: 

Length o. a 51 feet o inches 

Breadth 10 " 9 " 

Draught 3 " 6 " 

^ ^ ^ 
RATHMAR 

Designed principally for a day boat, the accompany- 
ing plan depicts a 40-foot cruiser of an extremely sturdy 
and seaworthy type that will give an excellent account 
of herself in both smooth and broken waters. 

It will be noticed that the bow is very high, fully 
as much freeboard as found on the usual type of raised 
deck cruiser; this taken in conjunction with the liberal 
flare produces an extremely dry boat. 

The unique feature of the craft is the arrangement 
of the owner's quarters aft in the most comfortable 
pcrtion of the boat, isolated from the engine and crew's 
space. In this cabin there will be accommodation on 



the extension transom, extending under the after deck, 
for four people. The crew of one will be berthed for- 
ward in the engine room. 

Main cabin will be furnished with a drop-leaf ma- 
hogany table; the finish of the room is to be white 
enamel rubbed to an eggshell finish with mahogany beams 
and trim. There will be mirrors built in on each side 
of the forward bulkhead. The vestibule and galley are 
finished in solid African mahogany, eggshell finish. The 
ice-box is to have a capacity of 150 lb of ice and has 
a large food compartment under. The toilet room, fin- 
ished in white, is fitted with Sands' plumbing fixtures 
including an open porcelain basin. 

The engine, a 6o-h.p. four-cylinder 6 by 6j4-inch 
Trebert, is installed forward but sufficiently far aft that 
it will not prevent the boat rising sharply to a sea. A 
generator for charging the storage batteries will be driven 
by belt from the main engines. With the engine develop- 
ing about 50-h.p. a speed of 14^ miles per hour was 
guaranteed. Eleven Tungsten lamps and fixtures will 
be installed for illuminating the interior. 

A 9-foot mahogany and cedar tender will be carried 
on davits as shown. 

Forty gallons of fresh water will be carried under 
the water-tight self-baiUng cockpit floor. The gasolene 
tanks of a capacity of 90 gallons will be located in copper 
pans under the seats and will have drains running 
overboard. 

The hull of this boat is planked with long lengths of 
Virginia white cedar, i inch thick. The keel is in a 
single length of white oak. Ribs, stem, knees and gen- 
eral framing are all of selected oak. The exterior of 
the house is mahogany finished in the natural color with 
large, spaciously designed air-ports. All metal work, 
rudder, cleats, etc., will be of manganese or Tobin bronze. 

This general style of boat, especially the arrangement, 
is one that has been developed by this concern, Mr. 
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Luders, the designer, having been the first one in this bee, Can. She is interesting in that she was built in the 
country to advocate and take advantage of the possibili- United States for a Canadian and equipped with ma- 
ties of this type and design boats along these lines. chinery that was imported from England. She is 65 feet 
Kathmar, the name of the craft, was designed and over all and equipped with a 70-h.p. quadruple expansion 
built by the Luders Marine Construction Company, of steam engine and boiler of the liquid fuel type. She 
l^ort Chester, N. Y., for Mr. Robert T. Fowler, for use carries 1,200 gallons of fuel and has a cruising radius of 
on Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. approximately 1,000 miles. The machinery was specially 
General dimensions are as follows : constructed for the yacht by the Lune Valley Engineer- 
Length o. a 40 feet o inches i"S Company, of Lancaster, Eng., and drives the craft at 

Breadth 9 " o " ^ speed of 10 nautical miles per hour. 

Draught 2 " 6 " ^^ construction of the hull is extremely strong, and 

^ ^ ^ special attention was paid to seaworthy qualities, as the 

^'MT AWf ^vAr^M'r A¥ r^ireT'i^ yacht will be required to cruise up the coast of Labrador. 

STEAM . 1 ACMT -/VLCELSTIS Below deck she has a large and very comfortable 

Alcestis was designed and built by Stearns & McKay, main cabin, entered directly from the quarter-deck. This 

of Marblehead, Mass., for Mr. F. J. Cockburn, of Que- cabin will sleep four people very comfortably. Forward 
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of the cabin is a large toilet room, two wardrobes and 
two large staterooms, and forward of these is a separate 
galley to provide the utmost convenience for good clean 
cooking and kitchen work. 

The engine room is large and very thoroughly ven- 
tilated; forward of that is an tmusually large and com- 
fortable forecastle. 

The yacht is equipped with every convenience for 
extended cruising. She is electric lighted throughout 
and has a powerful searchlight. The electric lighting 
plant consists of a storage battery system and generator, 
operated by a ij^-h.p. donkey engine. A complete hot 
and cold-water system is also provided for. 
Her general dimensions are as follows : 

Length o. a 65 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 60 *' o '* 

Breadth, extreme 12 "9 

Draught under propeller 4 '* 6 *' 



SOUTHERN CRUISER 

The New York Launch and Engine Company of 
Morris Heights, N. Y., are building from the plans of 
Messrs. Cox & Stevens for Mr. Merrill B. Mills, of 
Detroit, Mich , the 1 10- foot power cruiser shown in the 
accompanying drawings. 

The plans show a full-bodied, able vessel, with canoe 
bow and stern, good breadth, ample freeboard and flush 
deck, giving her an unusual amount of free deck space. 
In general appearance the craft is pleasing, there being 
a large stack amidships, through which the engines ex- 
haust, which, with a large deckhouse and two polemasts, 
gives the vessel considerable dignity. 

The principal dimensions of this boat are: Length 
over all no feet; breadth 20 feet; draught 4 feet. The 
motive power consists of two loo-h.p. Twentieth-Cen- 



tury engines, situated in a compartment in the middle 
of "the vessel, which is entirely separated from the rest 
of the ship by water-tight bulkheads. These engines, as 
before stated, exhaust through the stack, and the engine 
compartment contains, in addition to the propelling ma- 
chinery, a large independent electric light plant ; also a 
large bilge pump, driven off the main engines, which is 
used for wash deck purposes. The gasolene supply is 
considerable — 1,500 gallons being contained in copper 
tanks, which are of unusually heavy construction, and 
in a compartment by themselves for the purpose of 
safety. 

The owner's quarters are in the after part of tlie 
vessel, and by an ingenious arrangement he has access 
to the deckhouse from below, so that in bad weather it 
is not necessary to go on deck in order to get into the 
dining saloon. The quarters are remarkably commodi- 
ous for a craft of this size, and consist, in the after 
part of the vessel, of a double stateroom, full width 
of the boat, with large skylight over same, and having 
four air-ports. This room has a double bed, bureau 
with plate-glass mirror, large wardrobe and hanging 
locker, and connects directly with a bathroom in the 
starboard side of the ship, having a 6- foot bathtub, lava- 
tory and toilet, all supplied with running water, the 
floor of this bathroom being tiled. 

The entrance to the after accommodations is by 
means of a companionway in the middle of the vessel, 
which lands below abreast the bathroom, in a passage 
which also opens into the after stateroom. On the port 
side of this companionway and opposite the bathroom 
just mentioned is a comfortable stateroom having a 
double bed, bureau and wardrobe, with a door opening 
into the hall." Forward of this room, on the port side 
is another guest's stateroom, with built-in berth and 
drawers under same, bureau, wardrobe and hanging 
locker, this room opening into the passageway and also 
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communicating with a bathroom on the port side of the 
vessel, which is fitted with tub, lavatory and toilet, 
the floor of this room also being tiled. On the port 
side forward of this bath, also connecting with it, and 
with the passage, is still another guest's stateroom, simi- 
lar to the one just described, and on the starboard side 
of the passage are two other similar staterooms, with 
a bath between. A recapitulation of the after accom- 
modations shows that there are five single staterooms, 
one double stateroom, and three bathrooms, all conveni- 
ently disposed and intercommunicating, so that a large 
number of guests can be made perfectly comfortable and 
secure all the privacy that is required. 

At the forward end of the passage, dividing the 
staterooms, a stairway has been arranged which com- 
municates directly with the deckhouse, a slight recess 
being made into the engine compartment for this pur- 
pose. This stairway lets one in the after part of the 
deckhouse, which is unusually long, and is divided into 
two portions, the forward part being used for the dining 
room, having a galley directly below it, and the after 
portion being a smoking room or saloon. The exterior 
of this deckhouse, also plank-sheer, hand rails, com- 
panionways and skylights, and all deck bright work are 
of teak. The interior of the saloon and dining room 
is to be finished in selected mahogany. The deckhouse 
is substantially constructed, and the upper portion of it 
is used as a navigating bridge, and also as a lounging 
place for the owner and his guests, there being a con- 
venient stairway at the after end for access. 

The accommodations for the crew are below forward, 
commencing at the engine compartment bulkhead, and 
consist first of a large combined galley and pantry, hav- 
ing built-in refrigerator; the usual lockers and closets 
for china, cooking utensils, etc., and in addition a hot- 
water heater, which in cold weather can be used to warm 
the vessel throughout. On each side of the passage 
opening into this galley space are separate rooms for 
the officers, all fitted with built-in berths, wardrobes and 
lockers; and again forward of this comes a combined 



messroom and forecastle, giving comfortable quarters for 
the crew, and a folding mess table where the meals can 
be easily served from the galley. Forward of this mess- 
room again comes a washing space for the crew, hav- 
ing toilet, shower and lavatory, and also stowage room 
for the crew's eflfects. The extreme forward portion of 
the vessel is bulkheaded off, as is the after end, so as to 
form a colHsion bulkhead. The fore part is utilized for 
the stowage of chains and rope, the after end being the 
lazarette, and having considerable stowage space. 

An inspection of the lines of this craft shows that 
while on account of her limited draught, the designers 
have been able to give but little dead-rise to the sections, 
they have produced as good a sea-boat as is possible, the 
end being well balanced, and the section showing a very 
considerable flare forward, which results in a full deck 
line giving plenty of space on deck, and at the same time 
producing a craft that will be exceptionally dry in driving 
through a head-sea. While the vessel is flush deck, as 
already stated, she is exceedingly well ventilated, and 
from the beginning of the deckhouse forward she has 
been given a low bulwark, which adds somewhat to her 
seagoing qualities and improves her appearance, as it 
reduces the apparent height of the deckhouse. From 
the end of this bulwark aft a teak water batten is worked 
on each side to take care of water on deck, and pre- 
vent it from running over the sides of the vessel. 

"As this craft is to be largely used in the South, 
and therefore is liable to take the ground, she is being 
unusually heavily built, her timbers being double sawn 
oak, closely spaced, keel, keelson and dead-wood also 
being of oak, while her planking is of 2-inch yellow pine, 
all securely fastened in the best possible manner. Being 
a flush deck boat with continuous deck and good free- 
board, she will have a strong and rigid hull and there 
will be no danger of her hogging or changing shape in 
any way, a feature that has been noticed in so many 
recent shallow boats that have been improperly designed 
and buih." 
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Lines of Twentx-Foxir-Foot Y«wl 



TWENTY-FOUR-FOOT YAWL 

The small yawl shown herewith was designed by 
Martin C. Erismann, of Quincy, Mass., as a small, easily 
handled day sailer for use about Massachusetts Bay, with 
sufficient power to negotiate a trip around the Cape 
should occasion arise. The designer states that the little 
craft was given a high sail plan on account of her having 
considerable breadth, the sail plan being more efficient in 
light winds than a low rig. 

General dimensions are as follows: 

Length o. a 24 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 18 " o " 

Breadth a " o " 

Draught 3 " 6 " 



MADEOARE 

The 6o-footer, shown 
was designed and built by 



II 



on pages 260 and 261, 
Frederic S. Nock, of 
EsLst Greenwich, R. L, for E. P. Lawson, of New York 
City, as a medium-speed cruising craft. The power plant 
comprises a Twentieth Century, four-cylinder, four- 
Ftroke engine, 6j^-inch bore, S^^-inch stroke, which 
gives her a cruising speed of 11 miles per hour. 

The general appearance of the boat shows that there 
is nothing radical in her desien. The forward sections 
are fairly sharp at the water-line with considerable flam, 
thus insui;ing a dry boat and allowing the n;iaximum 



amount of decl^ room forward. The bridge deck, 5 
f^et in length, makes an ideal place for the owner and 
Ki,s guests ip moderate weather, and with the spray 
cloths 3et has proven quite comfortable in a jump of a 
^^a. Room for several persons is provided on the seat, 
and wicker chairs will admit of accommodating four to 
six persons. There i3 good, deck room either side of 
the cabin trunk, and \yhile the after deck is but 11 feet 
long, there is still room for quite a number of chairs 
besides the curved wicker seats fitted to the shape of 
the railing. 

The plans show the general arrangen^ent of the in- 
terior. Windows that drop into pockets on both sides 
and across the after end of the trimk admit of plenty 
of ventilation. The companionway on the starboard side 
leads direct to a passageway leading fore and aft. 
At the after end is the owner's stateroom fitted with 
double berth, clothes lockers, lockers for shoes, linen, 
etc., desk and bureau. Directly across from the com- 
panionway steps is a large clothes-press with shelves for 
linen, etc. Forward of same is a guest's stateroom 
with single berth, clothes locker and bureau, and op- 
posite is a bathroom fitted with tub, lavatory, and yacht 
closet; and leading from this room under the com- 
panionway steps is a large locker. The forward end 
of the passageway leads direct to the saloon; no doors 
are used to shut off same from, the rest of the boat ; there 
is an archway supported on turned columns aqd por- 
tieres are set so as to be used when desired. T^he saloon 
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Sixty-Foot Power Cruiser. Designed and Dxiilt by Fred. S. NocK of East Greenwich, R. I., for Mr. H. P. Lawson of N. Y. 



IS fitted with two extension berths which afford ample 
sleeping accommodations for four persons; drawers un- 
der the berths and lockers back of same allow for the 
storing of bed linen, blankets, etc. On either side at 
the forward end there is a large sideboard and buffet 
with drawers for table linen, cutlery, silverware, and 
the locker on the port side is arranged for glasses, 
liquors, etc. The opposite locker is arranged as a book- 
case. The galley, which is located forward of the saloon, 
opens directly into same, and is complete in all details. 



Access to the galley from the deck is through a hatch 
on the port side, and said hatch is so arranged that 
the ice can be passed down to the refrigerator. A 
double water-tight bulkhead separates the engine room 
and crew's quarters from the owner's quarters. The 
engine room, while not very large, is of ample dimen- 
sions to admit of working around the engine with ease 
when making repairs or cleaning same. The gasolene 
is carried in a tank aft of a water-tight bulkhead under 
the after deck. The water tank is situated over the 
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Lines of Sixty-Foot Po'wer Cruiser 



reverse gear of engine, being fed by gravity to the lava- 
tories and sink. The lubricating oil is carried in a tank 
under the step of the bridge deck seat. A very com- 
plete electric lighting plant is installed in the engine 
room, the generator being hung in a frame over the 
fly-wheel and supported on pipe stanchions. The boat 
is lighted throughout by electricity even to the sailing 
lights, and a 2500-c.p. searchlight mounted on the awn- 
ing frame over the bridge deck. 

The general dimensions of this craft are as. follows : 

Length o. a 60 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 54 " o " 

Breadth 11 " o " 

Draught 4 " 4 " 

Displacement 38,600 pounds 



TWENTY-ONE-FT. POWER CRUISER 

Perhaps the smallest cruiser practicable is one simi- 
lar to that shown on the following page, which was 
designed and built by the Bath Marine Construction 
Company. 

The arrangement of the engine, the company claims, 
is an idea original with them, and was devised so as to 
keep the smell and danger of gasolene gases out of the 
cabin and still have the engine protected from the 
weather. This was not only accomplished by this ar- 
rangement, but the portable cover over the engine pro- 
vides good seating accommodation, so that no space is 
lost by the room taken up by the engine. The engine is 
also readily accessible and convenient to the man oper- 
ating the bgat. The reverse gear is not shown on this 
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Twenty-One-Foot Cruiser, Designed by D»tH Marine Construction Co., D»tH, Me. 

drawing, but was installed with reverse control led back and should anything go wrong with the lines leading to 

to alongside of steerman's seat, as were the spark and the wheel on the after side of the house the boat could 

throttle, controls, the boat being entirely controlled from be steered by the tiller on the after deck. In fact, it 

this point. The steering gear, it will be noted, is carried was found that this tiller was very often used instead 

alongside of the coaming and on top of the deck. The of the wheel in one of the boats built from the plans, 

rudder is hung outboard so that all parts are accessible, "The small boat's appearance, probably more so than 
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m the larger sizes, is obtained by the proportion and 
moulding rather than by the brass rails and fittings. 
Although only 21 feet in length the amount of accom- 
modation in this boat is remarkable, eight or ten people 
being carried in the cockpit without crowding. The 
cabin was made only for shelter in case of bad weather 
and for the storage of cushions, guns, etc., but by having 
bunk boards fitted between the transoms and a cushion 
fitted for same a very comfortable bed was formed." 
The general dimensions of this boat are: 
Length o. a 21 feet o inches 



Length w. 1 20 

Breadth 6 

Draught i 

Freeboard, bow 3 

Freeboard, amidships . . i 

Freeboard, stern 2 

Headroom 5 



5 
2 

10 
6 

II 
o 
o 



Tl^ENTY-FOOT POWER DORY 

That there have been vast changes in the New 
England fisherman's dory, as originally designed, goes 
without saying, and few of the old fishermen would 
consider the design shown herewith as being of that 
type, although the design, which is the work of E. B. 
Schock, was made for fishing purposes along the upper 
New England and Nova Scotia coast. 

These dories have become very popular with yachts- 



men all over the country, owing to the fact that they 
cost less than the regular type of power boat and are 
just as seaworthy, while they drive remarkably easy up 
to a certain speed, but beyond that they drive very hard, 
owing to the shape of the stern. 

As the boat was to be used primarily for fishing 
purposes, the forward part of the cockpit was kept clear 
of seats, so that the fishermen could handle their lines 
to better advantage and at the same time it would serve 
as a sort of well in which to place their catch. It was 
also necessary to keep the cost of the boats down, and 
for this reason it was thought best to use a regular tiller 
for steering purposes, rather than go to the expense of 
a wheel. 

The engine shown is of the two-stroke, heavy- 
weight slow-speed type of 4 h.p., which was found suf- 
ficient for all purposes. The hulls were well built of oak 
for bottom board, frames, stem and transom, with cedar 
planking and white pine decks. 
The dimensions are : 

Length o. a 20 feet 2 inches 

Length w. 1 16 " 10 

Breadth 6 " 2 

Draught i " 8 

Overhang, forward .... 2 " 4 

Overhang, aft i " o 

Freeboard, bow 2 " 6 

Freeboard, least i " 4 

Freeboard, stern i " 7 





Twentx-Foot Power Dorx. Designed by Edson B. ScHocK. New YorK Citjr 
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HURRAH'S NEST 



'*A Place for every thmg and nothing in its placed Letters 
for insertion under this head are limited to two hundred 
and fifty zvords^ afid must be accompanied by correct name 
and address of writer. Address the Hurrah's Nest, care 
Editor THE RUDDER, 1 Hudson St,, N, K, U. 5. A, 



ECHO OF THt CATBOAT MATCJH 

I HAVE read the article on the Interbay Catboat Match 
by Winfield M. Thompson and while my old ffiend 
Thompson may be sure that my regard for him or for 
any one else will never be hurt to the slightest degree 
by any fair criticism of my work, I must put myself 
on record with a protest against statements so prejudiced 
and unfair as some which he has allowed himself to 
make in reference to Mr. Norris' catboat Virginia. 

The statement that Virginia "finished at the foot of 
the list" is not a true one, as the records given in the 



article show that in the first and second races Virginia 
finished fourth, beating a Narragansett Bay boat in each 
race; in the third and fourth races Virginia finished third, 
and in the fifth race she was again fourth. The total 
of points given by Thompson does not agree with the 
summaries given, as he credits Virginia with only 200 
points when she should have been credited with 240. Ina 
and Bother on the other hand are credited with larger 
scores than the summaries show they won according to 
the positions in which they finished. 

In reference to the design of Virginia, Mr. Thompson 




Con»trx»ction and 'Body Plans of Virginia 
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gives his readers the impression that no especial amount 
of care was given to working out her design, and this 
is certainly neither fair nor true, as the design was care- 
fully worked out and the result was a perfectly balanced 
boat under any and all conditions — something that cannot 
be said of catboats in general. I am sending the plans 
of Virginia to you for publication, so that your readers 
may judge from the lines if the boat is the "tubby boat" 
that Mr. Thompson calls her. The sheer which Mr. 
Thompson calls straight, is made strictly according to the 
class requirements for freeboard at bow and at lowest 
point so that the fault, if any, lies with the rules and 
not with the designer. 

The criticism of hollow spars for a catboat is a mat- 
ter of opinion entirely, and I do not agree with friend 
Thompson that a solid mast is better than a hollow spar 
for a catboat, and I have a number of successful cat- 
rigged boats to base my opinion upon. 

Virginia was designed to be a boat that could be 
driven with a moderate sail plan and a moderate amount 
of ballast. She did not have a good sail, but that was 
the fault of the sailmaker rather than in design of sail 
plan. 

That Virginia failed to make a better showing in 
the match was in a large measure due to her lack of 
tuning up, as she was a new boat and had had nothing 
to tune up by with the exception of a new Crosby boat 
which sh^ easily defeated in all races sailed in her home 
waters. 

As Mr. Thompson says, the success of a cat de- 
pends very largely upon proper balasting, and in this 
respect Virginia suffered greatly by the lack of any trial 
horse for tuning up. 

The chances are that Virginia will come back for 
another try next year as Mr. Norris, her owner, is 
already making plans for next season and the Inter-City 
Match will probably be included in the program. Then, 
my dear Thompson, we'll see if we can't get back at 
you. 
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General dimensions of Virginia are as follows: 

Length o. a 26 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 25 

Breadth, extreme 12 

Breadth 1. w. I. 10 

Draught, extreme 2 

Freeboard, bow 3 

Freeboard, stern 2 

Freeboard, least 2 

Area, mainsail 765 

Charles D. Mower. 
^ ^ ^ 

LIGHTING OCEAN RACERS 

I HAVE looked through your very interesting July issue 
and was a little bit startled to note, on the first page, your 
suggestion in reference to making it compulsory to use 
electric lights from a generator if another long race is 
to be held. 

If there is any good reason why our system cannot 
be used under such conditions as you referred to, I cer- 
tainly would like to know what they are. The fact 
of the matter is, that there were no boats in this race 
equipped with our system, and I am afraid this was 
due to a large extent to the statements credited to a 
Philadelphia designer, who, for some unknown reason, 
is under the impression that the system is dangerous. 

If you will give us your objections to our system as 
applied to such boats as enter these long races, it would 
be appreciated and, if it is as you say, that all such 
boats should be equipped with an electric generating 
plant, the sooner we get out of the boat business and 
stop our advertising for such, the better. 

We have received a good many endorsements during 
our few years of existence and, as far as I know, we 
have not a single dissatisfied user. Everybody that ever 
used Commercial Acetylene for boat lighting speaks of 
it only in the highest terms. 

I don't want you to misunderstand me to mean that 
an editor should favor his advertisers. I believe there 
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is altogether too much of this and that, because of the 
fact that the editorial policy of most papers depends 
upon the advertising pages, it is seldom that we see just 
criticism by the editors. There is nobody that I admire 
more than the editor who has the courage of his con- 
victions and who comes out flat-footed and says what he 
means, telling the truth irrespective of whether or not 
such plain truths will hurt or help, as the case may be, 
advertisers or prospective advertisers. The editorial pol- 
icy of most papers of to-day, I think, is represented by 
the dollar sign. 

While on the subject, you may be interested to know 
that Eronel is equipped with our system, and I don't 
believe had any trouble with her lights during the Ber- 
muda Race. In past years, we have had boats in all 
kinds of races and the representative boats starting for 
Bermuda this week are equipped with our system. We 
do not believe there will be any trouble with the lights 
on these boats. Also, you may be interested to know 
ihat Mr. Cochrane's Westward, which lately crossed the 
Atlantic and has won several races on the other side, is 
equipped with Commercial Acetylene. 

I must repeat that I think your statement in the 

July issue, above referred to, that electricity from a 

generator is the only satisfactory light, is way off, and 

should in some way be corrected. Oscar F. Ostby. 

* * * 

[I am glad Mr. Ostby has called my attention to the 
matter. What I meant to say was, if electricity was 
used it should be compulsory to put in an efficient plant 
and not a silly makeshift outfit. I have always strongly 
endorsed the acetylene system of Mr. Ostby's company, 
and have been shipmates with it several times, and could 
not ask for a brighter or more reliable illuminant. — 
Editor.] 

^ ^ ^ 

BEACONS IN SHEEPSHEAD BAY 

Some of the good work being done by the Waterway 
League of Greater New York is shown in the photo- 
graph, very kindly sent in by Mr. Theodore K. Hastings. 
This is a beacon erected to mark the channel in Sheeps- 
head Bay, Long Island, where the water is extremely 
shoal and the mud very inviting. 



CHinese JxanK in SH»ngh»i 

CHINESE JUNRS 

I NOTE in The Rudder your thanks to those of your 
readers who have sent you cards and pictures. I don't 
know what you asked for, but am sending what I think 
you would like. The war junks are still more curious 
than these boats, but I have no pictures of them as yet. 

Shanghai, Fred Hobson. 

^ ^ ^ 

CONCERNING PIONEER 

I WISH to thank The Rudder for the good words for 
Pioneer in the September issue. 

While I am an American, I, of course, wanted to see 
Pioneer win: think it would have been a good thing all 
round ; however, I am pretty well satisfied, as the Ameri- 
can trade papers I have seen could hardly have done 
more for me if Pioneer had won. 

I take it that the hydroplane has had a good intro- 
duction, and its progress in the States will be very rapid : 
of this I am absolutely sure, because I know the ad- 
vantages of the hydroplane principle, and furthermore 
I have had the satisfaction of seeing the hydroplane make 
a clean sweep in England this season. 

The ordinary type of boat as a racer has come to the 
end of its days in England; it will soon be true in the 
States. 

As compared with the ordinary boat, my hydroplanes 
have in some instances shown a gain of approximately 
50% in speed for the same power and weight! This 
percentage will, I think, be increased with the very high 
powered boats, and of course decreases as the horse- 
power per ton is diminished. At high speeds, the re- 
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sistance of a properly constructed hydroplane increases 
barely as the speed increases. 

In fact, some towing experiments that I have made 
with a S-metre hydroplane hull, prove to my satisfaction 
that the resistance does not increase in proportion to 
the speed. 

Pioneer is a pretty forcible example of the efficiency 
of the hydroplane system. Pioneer, as you saw her 
racing, is nearly four-fifths the weight of Ursula, yet 
with one of Ursula's engines (one-half the power) 
Pioneer is the faster boat! 

While the speed of Pioneer was very satisfactory, the 
British International Trophy regulations caused certain 
complications in the installation, which, in connection 
with the very limited time for "tuning up," materially 
handicapped her speed. 

The introduction of the hydroplane offers an oppor- 
tunity for putting new life into the power-boat business 
that I think the live people in the trade will not be slow 
to take advantage of. The hydroplane will prove a 
much more attractive proposition from the sportsman's 
point of view, as speed is practically unlimited, and as 
speed increases greater skill will be required to race 
the boats, and the perfection of engines and boats can 
be refined to ^n art. 

As with th^ bicycle, the automobile, and the aeroplane, 
the sporting feature is only one branch of the business, 
and a stepping stone to the commercial end, in which 
various uses will be found for the hydroplane. 

The hydroplane craft will- rapidly increase in size, 
and in a very short time, fast launches and yachts will 
be a feature of the trade. 

Now ^U this means new business for constructors, 
builders of engines and specialties — new advertising pages 
in your papers, and new technical matter and- sporting 
news for your columns. 



The purpose of my letter is to reflect, if possible, a 
little light on this golden opportunity. 

Hydroplanes are not only superior in speed, but they 
can be built on pretty Hnes : my boats handle to perfec- 
tion, will take the turns with less loss of speed than the 
ordinary type, and they are better and drier sea-boats. 

America is called a great country — ^yet with all her 
manufacturers of engines and boat-builders, we do not 
imd enough boats on hand for an important event like 
the British International Trophy Race to hold an elimi- 
natory contest. 

Apparei^tly there is an opportunity for more organ- 
ized effort, and business and the sport would benefit 
particularly by one good international event per year, 
conducted under carefully thought-out regulations ; such 
an event to be successful should extend over at least 
three days, and offer substantial cash prizes. 

Yours very truly, 
Nauterre, France. W. H. Fauber. 

^ ^. ^ 

RUDDER FOR SEA-WREN 

I AM building a Sea-Wren from plans in The 
Rudder, and \yould like to know the simplest and best 
way to hang hpr rudder. 

Frank Bailey. 
* * * 

[Drive two eye-bolts into the stern-post and two into 
the rudder, the ones in the rudder above those in the 
stem-post so that the eyes in the rudder will play on 
the eyes in the stern-post Then take an iron rod of 
thickness tp pass through the eyes, not too much play. 
Thi^. makes, a tru^tw:orthy and ^asy hinge. The top of 
ihe rod should be benjt to keep it from slipping out. This 
is simpler and better than using gudgeons and pintels. — 
Editor.] 
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DISTANCE TO BERMUDA 

Will you please tell me what the exact distance is 
frcm Sandy Hook to Bermuda, and what is the record 
time for a power boat in the races to that island? 

George J. Stephens. 

* * difi 

[The distance from Sandy Hook to North Rock, on 
the edge of the Bermuda Reef, is 648 sea miles. The 
record is held by Ailsa-Craig, made in the race of 1907, 
of 64 hours 21 minutes. — Editor.] 

^ ^ ^ 

THE RUDDER DINGHY 

I HAVE just launched and tried a 14-foot sailing 
dinghy from lines published in The Rudder of last De- 
cember, by C. D. Mower, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing she is a wonderful little boat in more ways than one. 
I have tried her on and off the wind, under full sail in a 
20-mile breeze, and the way that little boat acted was 
simply wonderful. Going to windward and reaching 
she is very fast, but before it she fairly scoots. I have 
never seen a boat of her size work like she does ; but what 
impressed me most is her wonderful ability to carry sail. 
By sitting on the weather deck, she simply stands straight 
up and races like a fast power boat. There may be some 
of your readers interested in this design and if so they 
will be pleased to hear of her good qualities. 

Would you kindly inform me if stays should be fitted 
on both sides? There is only one shown on the plan, 
from masthead to stem. I am afraid I shall Ipse my 
mast in the first heavy blow I have her out in,, as it 
bends like a whip, although made to dimensions. 

I would add that she steers well on all points of 



sailing. I am using the gunter sail. Another boat is 
building off my moulds to be fitted with the leg-of- 
mutton. It will be interesting to find out under which 
sail the boat works best. 

Lieut. A. Mulcahy, R. C. A. 
sK ♦, jk 

[I have also had a, good, report from the dinghy s 
sailed at Rochester, N. Y., and have he^rd that one 
of the Massachusetts Bay clubs will adopt it for a one- 
design class. I don*t believe in shrouds for so small a 
rig. It is better to increase the heft of the mast. — 
Editor.] 

^ ^ ^ 

LUrriNG RULES 

Rules are made to protect men's rights and not their 
wrongs. You cannot encourage a damage against your- 
self and then invoke the law against the damager. 

Many cases of fouling due to this misconception of 
the luflftng rule come under my notice; in almost every 
instance the boat fouled and claiming the protection of 
tlie rules was fouled through her own efforts to use 
the rule unfairly for the purpose of damaging her op- 
ponent's chances. The rule permits of your luffing to 
prevent the passing of an opponent to windward, but it 
only permits you to do this in a fair and seamanljke man- 
ner ; it does not permit you to employ aji unfair and 
lubberly maneuver to prevent your opponent passing you. 

In the case under consideration thr^e boats were 
reaching with balloon jibs set. Pele, the leading boat, 
was to leeward and ahe^d of Edna, the second boat. 
On Edna making to pass Pele to windward, the latter let 
fly her jib-sheet and luffed across Edna's l>ow; Edna 
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Loe-w-Vlctor 



Struck Pele abaft the rigging and carried away Pele's 
shrouds and bowsprit. The committee disqualified Edna. 
Edna's owner appealed and the case was sent to me. 
The following is my decision: 

Pele vs. Edna 

Case against Edna: 

First. She was the overtaking boat. 

Second. She was to windward. 

Under both counts she is at fault, if Pele acted 
within the rights afforded the overtaken and leeward 
craft by the two rules: 

An overtaken boat has the right of way. 
A boat to leeward has the right of way. 

But the evidence shows that Pele luffed out of the course 
not to prevent Edna's passing but to block Edna's pas- 
sage. That in order to prevent fouling Pele, Edna 



would have had to come to the wind and assume a posi- 
♦^ion at right angles to the course. 

That Pele was carrying a balloon jib and that in 
order to luff she slackened her balloon jib-sheet, and 
that had Edna luffed to clear Pele she also would have 
had to start her bolloon sheet. 

A boat to claim the protection of the luffing rule 
must luff with all her canvas under full pressure and her 
sheets in proper trim, and must be at all times under 
fiJl headway and helm control. 

The fact that Pele slackened her balloon jib-sheet 
shows that she was luffing wholly on her mainsail, that 
her sheets were not trimmed to permit of her assuming a 
course at right angles to the course between the buoys, 
and that when struck by Edna she was not sailing but 
simply moving with her way. 

Pele was placed in a position either by bad judgment, 
or want of skill that made it impossible for Edna to 
clear her and avoid the foul. 

I would disqualify Pele. — [Editor.] 
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Ga4:oline 

The Up-to-date Dependable 

Engine Adapted to 

any Service 

ffot CL Fair XOecifher En/^ine 

But an engine that stands by and ready 
under all conditions. 
It's built by experts, but it does not re- 
quire experts to run it. 

Do you know that the **SPEEDWAY" Engine is designed and constructed at the largest 
yacht and launch building plant in the world? 

Our vast experience in building Torpedo Boats, Gunboats, Yachts, Launches, Working Boats and marine 
machinery, has given us practical knowledge as to what is required of an engine. 

THE SPEEDWAY IS BUILT TO MEET ALL DEMANDS 

IN STOCK-fOUR-CYCLE TYPE, 8 TO 300 M.P. 

Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co. 

{Consolldmted) 

MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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YACHT ENGINES 
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Let us 
give you 
a demon- 
stration, 
then you 
will better 
understand 
the silent 
features. 



LAMB BOAT AND ENGINE COMPANY 



LAMB ENGINE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK 



Clinton, Iowa 



SOLE EASTERN AND FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS OP I.AMB ENGINES 

612 Hudson Terminal BuildinK, 30 Church Street, New York City 
National Aaa«el«li«n •! Enalna and Boat Manufaoturars 
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IN THE TRACKS OF THE TRADES 

Leivis R. Freeman 

Reminiscences of the Fourteen-Thousand-Mile Voyaj^e of the Schooner Lnrline Among the Isla7ids of the 

North and South Pacific 




HE Weather Bureau, which 
for several weeks had 
been sending out bulle- 
tins of the "Possibly 
Showers" variety, came 
out unequivocally with 
"Rain" on the morning of 
February 4th, and this, 
no less than the lead-col- 
ored curtain that veiled 
the Sierra Madres and 
the windy shimmers in 
the tails of the clouds that 
went rushing across the 
zenith before the gushing 
East wind, made it plain 
that the elements, not to be outdone by our aimiable 
friends, were getting together for a special demonstra- 
lon on their own account in honor of Lurline's departure. 
The nature of this elemental diversion developed in 
good time. 

Personal good-byes began* at the Pasadena station 
and continued on down through Los Angeles to the 
San Pedro quay. From there out through the inner 
harboi- bon voyages became general, and from the engi- 
neer of the government dredge, who blew his w^histle off 
with the force of his farewell toots, to the deck hand 
on a collier who, in lieu of a handkerchief, waved the 
shirt he was washing, everybody took a hand in the 
parting demonstration. 

Rounding the jetty opposite Deadman's Island Luri- 
line was sighted lying a half mile to the westward in 
the backsweep of the outer bay, and five minutes later 
our launch was alongside. The crew stood at attention 
as the Commodore and the score or more of friends 

Copyright 1910, by The Rudder Publishing Co., New York. 



who had come along for a final farewell stepped aboard, 
to immediately after turn to stowing the small mountain 
of hand baggage that came off with the launch. Soon 
visitors began arriving from the other yachts of the 
South Coast fleet, and these, reinforced by several press 
representives and a number of shore visitors from San 
Pedro, swelled the farewell party to a size that taxed 
the standing room capacity of quarter-deck and cabin 
to the utmost. 

Just before the sailing hour arrived presentation 
was made to the Commodore of a large silver loving cup, 
and this being filled, each visitor, ere he stepped down 
the gangway, proposed some appropriate toast and drank 
to a prosperous voyage and a safe return. 

Meanwhile the sail covers had been removed and 
the stops cast off, and as the last of the friends stepped 
back aboard their waiting launch all hands tailed on 
to the main throat and peak halyards and the big sail 
was smartly hoisted and swayed to place. Foresail, 
forestaysail and jib followed, and finally the anchor, 
clingingly tenaciously to the last California mud it was 
destined to hook :ts flukes into for many months, was 
broken out, and close-hauled on the starboard tack to 
a light breeze Lurline swung off past the breakwater 
and out of the harbor. 

At four o'clock Point Firmin Light, distant five miles, 
bore N. W. by W., and at the same hour the barometer, 
which had risen rapidly since noon, registered 3040. 
The gentle Southerly breeze cleared the Western sky 
toward evening and a warm-hued sunset blazed out in 
defiance of the threatening signs of the morning. The 
yacht slipped easily through the light swell of the chan- 
nel, her regular courtesies serving but to spangle her 
glossy sides with sparkling drops of brine and to punctu- 
ate her wake at even intervals with swelling knots of 
foam like the marks on a trailed sounding line. 
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"Fairweather sunset," said the mate; "but — " and 
he finished by shaking his head dubiously and proceeding 
to give orders for swinging the boats inboard and adding 
extra lashings to the spare spars and water butts on the 
forward deck. 

Early in the first watch, and not long after the thin 
wisp of a new moon had slipped down behind the jagged 
peaks of Catalina, ten miles to the West and on our 
starboard quarter, the wind hauled suddenly to the South- 
east. Blowing with steadily increasing force, it drove 
a heavy pall of sooty clouds before it which, quickly 
spreading across the sky, rendered the night so dark 
that, beyond the reflections from the binnacle lights, 
nothing was visible save the phosphorescent crests of the 
rapidly rising seas. With this slant of wind the best we 
could do on the starboard tack was dead East, and this 
direction was held until the imminent loom of Point San 
Juan and a not overly distant roar of breakers warned us 
to put about and head off Southwesterly between San 
Clemente and Catalina. 

At midnight the barometer was well below 30, and 
the wind and sea were still rising. The mainsail and 
foresail were single-reefed and the jib stowed when the 
watch came on deck, and while sail was being shortened 
a heavy sea came aboard just forward of the beam and 
crashed through the galley skylight. The water rushed 
in with a roar of a miniature Niagara, but beyond wash- 
ing the Japanese cook off the transom on which he 
had composed himself for sleep, and bouncing him against 
the stove, no serious harm was done. 

At two A. M., with no abatement of force, the wind 



was back to S. S. W., and with Clemente rising darkly 
ahead the yacht was again put about. The barometer 
was down to 29.80, and the half -gale that met us as 
we came out from under the lee of the island quickly 
made it evident that further shortening of sail was im- 
perative. The watch was called, and with no little diffi- 
culty two more reefs were tied in the mainsail, bringing 
it down to almost the proportions of a storm trysail. The 
foreboom was bemg hauled amidships preparatory to 
close-reefing the foresail when a solid wall of water 
came combing over the port bow anti swept the deck. 
One of the sailors, a Swede, who had been bracing a 
foot against the lee rail, lost his balance in the sudden 
lurch and, missing a frantic clutch at a shroud, went 
over the* side. A rush was made for the life buoys, but 
before one could be thrown over the lost man reappeared, 
calmly coming in, hand over hand, on the foresheet, a 
bight of which he had carried with him in his fall. 

After subduing and triple-reefing the threshing fore- 
sail the watch went below, but only to be almost im- 
mediately called again to take the bonnet out of the 
staysail, a measure made necessary by the fierce South- 
westerly squalls which kept winding into the now fully 
developed "Southeaster." At four o'clock, as the storm 
showed no signs of abating, the forestaysail was hauled 
to windward and, head-reaching, the yacht made good 
weather of the last hours of the night. 

Day broke cold and cloud> and shadowed the ba*e 
brown hills of Clemente ten miles distant on the star- 
board quarter. Heavy seas, unbroken now by the 
islands, came charging down from the Southwest, but 
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SO buoyant was the yacht under her shortened sail that 
the morning light showed the brine of the last wave that 
had swept her decks before she was put to head-reach- 
ing laid in frost-like repousee along the lee scuppers. 
Toward midday the wind shifted to Northwest^ and 
though still blowing a gale it was deemed best to risk 
a little more sail in an endeavor to get away from the 
islands before night closed down again. Accordingly, 
the reefs were shaken out of foresail and forestaysail, 
and under these and a close-reefed mainsail twenty-four 
miles were run off in the afternoon watch. At four 
o'clock, when the barometer touched its minimum of 
29.70, a nasty swell from the Northeast, due to another 
shifting of the wind, began to make itself felt, and, 
although nothing carried away, the vicious twist of the 
cross surges made so bad a seaway that we were forced 
to reef down again and ride out the night head-reaching 
in a South-southwesterly direction. 

By the morning of the 6th the gale had blown itself 
out, and at eight o'clock all the reefs were untied and 
the yacht appeared under all plain lower sail for the first 
time since the evening of departure. Tow^ard noon the 
clouds began to break up and let through streaks of pale 
sunlight to dapple the olive-green hollows of the sea with 
patches of golden yellow. The chill of the air gradually 
melted away as the day advanced, and the opportunity 
to open skylights and port holes was warmly welcomed 
by the ladies who had been kept to their cabins for 
nearly two days. The main topmast staysail and the 
main gaff topsail were set at noon and carried until a 
^eavy squall, working down from the Northwest just 
before dark, was responsible for sending them down 
by the run. The runs to noon of the 5th and 6th, respec- 
tively, were sixty-three and ninety miles, in a course 
that approximated W. S. W. 

Fair w^eather and light breezes were taken advantage 
of on the morning of the 7th, to install a badly needed 
improvement in the form of a wire rail run all the way 



around the yacht at a height of eighteen inches from 
the main rail. The latter, only two feet in height, while 
of some protection at the bows and stern, was almost 
useless amidship where the deckhouse, separated from 
it by only a narrow passage, rose to an equal height. 
Three-quarter inch steel stanchions were set at intervals 
of eight feet along the rail, and through these a quarter- 
inch wire cable was run. The stanchions were fastened 
with a bolt on the under side of the main rail in such 
a manner as to be easily removed, thus permitting the 
whole affair to be expeditiously taken down and stowed 
while in port. This simple and inexpensive contrivance 
proved of incalculable value in insuring the safety of 
the decks on stormy nights, a usefulness which was put 
to the test many times in the course of the months that 
followed. 

The run to noon of the 7th was 122 miles, and on the 
8th, 124. Little sea was running on these days, but light 
and baffling winds and occasional squalls made the con- 
stant setting and lowering of the light sails of rather 
more trouble than they were worth in the short intervals 
they could be carried. Our course was at first directed 
somew.habmore Southerly than the straight one to Hilo 
in the hope of the sooner intercepting the Northeast 
Trades, which, according to the government weather 
charts, should be met with somewhere in the vicinity of 
the 27th parallel. During the morning watch of the 8th 
our expectations ?\ppeared to be realized. Just as the 
rising sun broke through a shoal of silver clouds a crack- 
ling breeze from E.N.E. came humming over the taffrail. 
and, heeling the yacht over until the hissing brine curled 
off by her forefoot kissed the starboard rail, sent her 
spinning through the water at a good ten-knot gait. 

"Northeast Trades!" chuckled the starboard watch 
to the port watch as the latter came on deck. "North- 
east Trades — cheer up, the Hilo girls have got the tow 
line!" "Northeast Trades — now for a big day's run!" 
said the mate to the captain as he ordered the kites run 
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up and the backstays set and tautened; and "Northeast 
Trades!*' mused the cook to the bacon; and "Northeast 
Trades !" chirped the ladies to their mirrors ; and "North- 
east Trades!" hummed the sails to the sheets and the 
halyards to the shrouds. The air was vibrant with the 
good news, the sea was adance because of it, and the 
sun, when he awoke to a full realization of the import of 
what was on, broke out into a smile so expansive and 
warm that the morning mists took up their tents and 
hurried away. 

This felicitous state of affairs lasted until 8 o'clock, 
when the wind veered around through East and South to 
finally settle itself comfortably so near S. S. W. that it 
kept the headsails flapping and mainsail ahiver at the 
mast to hold the yacht's head up to W. S. W., a good 
two points North of a course which, normally, we could 
"have sailed "wing-and-wing." And that was the last we 
saw of the much-vaunted Northeast Trades until, five 
months later on the run back to Hawaii from Fiji, they 
met us at the equator and headed us all the way to 
Honolulu. 

For the remainder of the run the breeze, except in 
occasional squalls, blew steadily and with moderate force 
from all points between Southeast and Southwest. Sev- 
eral times, for a few hours at a stretch, it hauled around 
as far as W. S. W., and even West, on which occasions 
the booms were jibed to port and a few miles of the 
much-needed southing run off. A half-dozen times we 
ran free for an hour or two when a favorable slant of 
wind offered, but oftener it was "full-and-by" or "by the 
wind," with the booms almost amidships in an endeavor 
to steal the last fraction of a point from the obstinate 
turncoat of a wind. Most of the time the yacht was 
too close to the wind to admit of the advantageous use 
of a main topmast staysail, but either our large or small 
sail of that class, as well as the club and jib topsails, 
were used whenever opportunity offered. 

Runs of close to 190 miles were made on the 9th, 
13th and 14th, and on the 19th the best run of the pas- 
sage was logged 198 miles. On the i6th and 21st fre- 
quent squalls and light, baffling airs were responsible for 
the shortest runs, fifty-seven and seventy-seven miles res- 
pectively. The average for the other days was in the vicin- 
ity of 130 miles. The general direction of the currents 
encountered was unfavorable, the prevailing one, which 
had a Northeasterly set of about ten miles a day, having 
apparently booked up with the contrary winds to cut 
down our southing and westing. Long before entering 
the torrid zone, which was done on the night of the 
19th, the weather, in its fitful uncertainty as well as its 
mildness, savored *:trongly of the tropics. There was no 
fog, nor even the shortest periods when the sky was 
completely overcast. There was only one occasion when 
the sky was sufficiently obscured to make a latitude sight 
impossible at noonday, and no day whose morning was 
too cloudy for a longitude observation but what made 
amends with a clear afternoon. 

No heavy seas were encountered after the storm of 
the first two days had been left astern. This was prin- 
cipally due to the fact that the constantly shifting wind 
never blew up a good sea from one direction before it 
veered off to another and beat it down again. The result - 
ing succession of cross swells was annoying, but never 
heavy enough to be really troublesome. The tempera- 
ture of the water increased slowly but with almost abso- 
lute regularity as we approached the lower latitudes, while 
that of the air, though likewise increasing, was more 



variable, tending to jump up and down incessantly in 
the intervals of sunshine and squalls. 

On the morning of the 15th an unusual and striking 
arrangement of clouds on the Western horizon was re- 
sponsible for no small excitement. A dull, dark line of 
stratus hanging low along the water was topped by a 
vivid, clean-lined triangle of frosty-white cirro-cumulus, 
producing an effect so wonderfully like a snow-capped 
mountain that the mate, a sailor of life-long experience, 
without stopping to reflect that our position at noon of 
the previous day left us still almost a thousand miles 
from Hawaii, the nearest charted point where even so 
much as a rock pushed above the bosom of the Pacific, 
broke forth with a lusty cry of "Land on the starboard 
bow !" The "Ladies' Log," a diurnal record of feminine 
impressions de vo\age collaborated upon the gentler por- 
tion of the passenger list, thus alludes to the episode in 
question : "Calm above and below ; inside and out. Sud 



l^urline on tHe Waxs *t S*n Die^o 
Just Before Sailing for Hawaii 

denly from the lookout at the masthead came the shrill 
shout of "Land ho!" and Vice-Captain Wolfe surged 
to break the news to — and incidentally the sleep of — the 
"Ancient" (The Commodore) who was just off watch. 
Latter rushed on deck, clad principally in a startled ex- 
pression, to behold upon the horizon a thin streak of 
Fracto-Nimbus superimposed above an oily expanse of 
saline aqua pura. Some words passed between the offi- 
cers, most of them going in one direction." 

Our landfall on the morning of the 22nd came in 
form so similar to the cloud island that had deceived the 
mate a week before that every one gazed, silent and 
mistrustful, and waited for someone else to shout the 
news. Our dead reckoning showed us over a hundred 
miles offshore at daybreak, and it seemed impossible that 
even the mountain tops would show so clearly at so great 
a distance. But as the morning sun gained strength the 
dull sheets of stratus along the horizon began to thin, and 
gradually out of the dissolving mists, clear as cut ala- 
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baster against the deep blue of the tropic sky, the funicu- 
lar cone of a great snow-capped volcano took unmistak- 
able shape, and we knew it for the mighty Mauna Kea, 
famous as the loftiest mountain peak on any island in 
the world. 

"Could we make Hilo by dark?" was the question. 
The mate answered in the negative and advised proceed- 
ing under half sail and standing off-and-on till daybreak. 
But the Commodore, noting the strengthening breeze 
w^hich since midnight had been working back into the 
East where it belonged, deemed the effort worth asking 
and ordered the sheets slacked off and more sail set. Up 
fluttered the big main topmast staysail, up the jib topsail 
and the flying jib, and up the main and fore gaff-topsails, 
every one of them drawing beautifully in the steady 
E. N. E. wind that came gushing over the starboard 
quarter, and each after the other, as it was hoisted and 
filled, doing its full measure of work in forcing the 
yacht's lee rail farther into the yeasty run of foam 
churned up by her lunging bows and driving her faster 
toward her goal. 

When the great turtle-backed Mauna Loa, lying to 
the South and beyond Mauna Kea, was sighted at noon 
we had been bowling along for three hours at a gait that 
had brought the black lava, belts below the snowline 
above the horizon, and below these, still indistinct and 
dim as the figures on ancient tapestry, the perspectives 
of the gently undulating lower reaches of the windward 
slope of the big island. 

All through the afternoon watch the wind freshened 
until, from an average of ten knots in the morning, we 
increased to eleven in each of the hours from twelve to 
two, ran just over twelve knots from two to three, and 
but slightly under thirteen from three to four. Fortu- 
nately such sea as was running was with us, and though 
there was a constant smoke of spray about the bows, and 
though the sails, filled hard as sand bags, strained on the 
masts till the backstays sang like overstrained fiddles, 
no green water came aboard and nothing carried away. 
At four- thirty the masts of ships were sighted a couple 

r u 



'F\all-*n<i-Bx*' on the Run to Hilo 



Oettin^ * Reef in tKe M*ins*il 

of points off the port bow and taking in the light sails 
we headed up for what we knew must be Hilo harbor. 
Ten minutes after the course was altered a black squall 
which had been chasing the yacht passed astern of her 
and broke upon the land, its course being as clearly trace- 
able across the velvet verdance of the waving cane fields 
as across the heavens. Down the coast it raced with us, 
gradually passing inland and leaving behind it a wake of 
freshness that glistened like a green satin ribbon in the 
last rays of the sun that was setting behind a shoulder 
of the towering Mauna Kea. There are several experi- 
ences in life that mark with indelible impression the pages 
of memory, but none to compare with the sensations that 
throng upon you at your first close-in sight of a tropical 
island of the Pacific. 

As we stood into the entrance of Hilo harbor, which 
is little more than an open roadstead partially protected 
by the submerged Broom Reef, the wind hauled to the 
South and several short tacks were necessary to make 
a favorable anchorage that offered a couple of cable's 
lengths to landward of a big 12,000-ton steamer of the 
American-Hawaiian fleet which was loading sugar. The 
anchor was let go in seven fathoms of water at a few 
minutes before six o'clock, the log which had been taken 
in at the entrance of the harbor registering 2430 miles 
from San Pedro breakwater. 

Of Hilo itself, of its kind and hospitable people, of 
its great sugar mills, its unique and interesting Japanese 
quarter, and its avenues of palms and mangoes and its 
streams and waterfalls, this brief record affords no space 
to write. Further along on the cruise there were oc- 
casions when we met with more sumptuous entertain- 
ment, saw harbors more picturesque and better protected, 
and mountains clothed in an even more reckless roit of 
tropical vegetation, but we found no place that ever seri- 
ously rivalled Hilo for first place in our hearts; it was 
our first love; our first tropical experience; tl]e gateway 
to those mystical latitudes of enchantment, the South 
Pacific. 

During the ten days which Lurline laid in Hilo Bay 
visits were made to Kilauea, the largest active volcano 
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in the world, to the peerless Onomea Gulch and to sev- 
eral interesting sugar mills and plantations. Our stay 
was a continuous round of "luaus" or native feasts, 
luncheons, dinners, teas and drives. On the yacht we 
entertained with several small dinners, an evening of 
fireworks and music, and an afternoon sail, the latter 
event being recorded in the irreverent "Ladies' Page" 
as a "Mai de Mer Party." 

Early in the afternoon of the 26th two of the sailors, 
pulling ashore to bring off some visitors, were caught 
in a nasty combination of surf and tide rip at the bar of 
the Wiluku River and upset. One of the men was caught 
under the boat, and but for timely assistance of a Japan- 
ese who had been fishing from his sampan nearby, would 
undoubtedly have been drowned. While the plucky Jap 
was endeavoring to secure the painter of the overturned 
boat his sampan drifted inside the breakers and was on 
the verge of being itself upset when rescued by a tug 
sent out from the landing stage. • 

At four A. M. ol March 2nd anchor was tripped and 
sail made for the run to Honolulu. The wind at first 
was light and baffling, as a result of which but twenty- 
one miles up the coast of the island were run off by noon. 
After passing Alea Point, however, the change of course 
made it possible to slack off the sheets, and under all 
plain lower sail the yacht bowled along at a nine-knot 
eait until eight in the evening. For the next three or 
four hours heavy squalls were encountered, but midnight 
showed a clear sky with Maui, looming darkly, abeam to 
starboard. This big island, the second in size of the 
Hawaiian group, is famous for its extinct volcano of 
Haleakala, the crater of which, ten miles in diameter and 
with rims that rise in places to an altitude of 10,000 
feet, is believed to be the largest that has existed in 
any era of the world's geological history. 



Morning of the 3rd showed the gaunt, forbidding 
cliffs of Molokai on the port beam, and our glasses 
readily located the spot where, shut in by unscalable rock 
wells behind and cut off by the sea in front, the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of the leper settlement of Kalaupapa 
drag out their sad existences. 

The island of Oahu was sighted at nine, and shortly 
afterward we headed into Molokai channel, said to be 
one of the deepest places in the Pacific ocean, and, in 
the matter of winds and waves and currents, undoubtedly 
one of the most treacherous and uncertain. A strong 
breeze increased to a half-gale by noon, and under 
double-reefed main and foresails the yacht made none 
too good weather of it in the vicious cross tumble of 
waters that assailed her. About noon the smooth, round 
summit of Coco Head began to peer above the foam- 
tipped crests of the in-racing seas, and an hour later the 
sharp, incisive outline of Diamond Head showed clearly 
against the Northeastern sky. As we brought its tall 
lighthouse abeam the beach and reef of Waikiki, and 
rows of white hotels and bungalows, and the odd-looking 
crater of the Punchbowl tilted above Honolulu in the 
background, began to open up beyond. The Jack at the 
fore brought the pilot boat, rowed bv a crew of stalwart, 
bare-chested Kanakas, out from the Head through a 
tortuous passage in the Reef, and, watchiner his chance, 
the pilot gained a footing on the ladder and clambered 
aboard without absorbing so much as a drop of the 
swinging comber which at the same instant swept and 
half swamped his plunging whaleboat. 

Our next three miles to the entrance of Honolulu 
harbor was the same as that of the Pacific liners, and 
the unfolding panorama, like the unrolling of an ever- 
changing piece of rich Oriental brocade, has been too 
often described by pens more facile in expression than 
the blunt point which here rewrites the log of Lurline 
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to make the endeavor anything but out of place in this 
record. I have seen Honolulu and the beach of Waikiki 
a good many times since our first entrance, but I always 
like best to think of it as it impressed me on that gusty 
afternoon, a harmony in blues and greens — the somber 
indigo of the cloud- shadowed sea, the lapis lazuli above 
the reefs, the sheeny verdancy of the palms and bananas 
along the foreshore, the verte emaraude of the slope up 
to where Tantalus and the Pali were lost in their crowns 
of cumulus and nimbus, and above all the transparent 
azure of the tropic sky. 

The pilot took Lurline in through the narrow rift 
which constitutes the entrance of Honolulu harbor under 
foresail and jib, handling her with consumate skill in the 
maze of cross currents and eddies which make the pas- 
sage a dangerous one even for steamers. Immediately 
on gaining still water we were boarded by the harbor 
master, who moored us neatly and expeditiously in a 
natural slip in the reef called "Rotten Row," scarce a 
cable's length from the docks of the Pacific Mail and 
the Australian liners. Here the yacht laid for three 
weeks, provisioning and refitting for the arduous months 
ahead in some of the almost unsailed corners of the 
South Pacific, while we — the Commodore and his pas- 
sengers — lived ashore, enjoying to our utmost the hos- 
pitality of the gayest, richest, loveliest and most fascinat- 
ing of all the Pacific island capitals. 

With 2,000 miles of salt water rolling between its 
windward shores and the Western coast of North Amer- 
ica, with twice that distance separating it from Asia, and 
with more or less open water stretching limitlessly away 
to the Arctic and Antarctic, it is only natural that Hawaii 
should harbor a race of sea-loving people. A hundred 
years ago the Hawaiians, bred true to their Samoan pro- 
genitors, fearlessly embarked in voyages in their silver- 
like, cinnet-sewed canoes that to-day would be deemed 
hazardous for hundred-ton traders; and a half century 
or more back they were hailed throughout the Seven 
Seas as the most daring whalers that ever hurled har- 
poons or drove lances. So in assuming at the beginning 
of this century the title of "The Yachting Center of the 
Pacific," Hawaii is not attaining to a new distinction, but 
merely claiming in a modernized form a heritage of 
ancient days. 

Honolulu, judged by the "timber and lines" of the 
men behind the sport there, is the peer of any yachting 
center in the world, and the Royal Hawaiian Yacht Club 
is composed of as clean-cut, whole-souled a lot of gentle- 
men and sportsmen as one will meet East, West, North 
or South, in whatever country or under whatever burgee. 

Kaleakaua, last king of the Hawaiians, was the first 
commodore of the yacht club, and to-day Prine Cupid, 
once in line of ascent to the throne, is an active member. 
And only in the yacht club, of all Hawaiian organiza- 
tions, has royalist and reactionary met on terms of frank 
and open friendship. The memories of the stirring days 
of the revolution are dimmed by the mists of close to a 
score of years, but still clear and distinct in island so- 
ciety is drawn the line of demarcation between the ever 
loyal one-time adherents of Kaleakaua and those who 
were active in, or in sympathy with, his overthrow. Yet 
with the yachtsmen, even in the days of the by no means 
bloodless revolution, animosities, political, social and per- 
sonal, were ever left ashore, and one saw leaders of the 
rival factions bending their backs and chorusing together 
as they broke out the same anchor, or, shoulder to shoul- 
der and foot to foot, sVvaying up the same mainsail. 



Bax of H*tehein, M*rc|\ies*« Islands 

CKaracterized hy tKe Few Dozen VTKIte Men "WKo 

Have Seen it as tKe Most Beautiful Spot 

in tKe ^World 

One of the stock stories they tell you at the yacht 
club is of an incident which occurred back in the days 
immediately preceding the revolution, a time when ru- 
mors of plots flew thick and fast and royalist and 
republican passed each other in highway and byway 
with distrustful, sidelong glances, each with the fingers 
of his left hand raised to his hat in courteous salutation 
and the fingers of his right hand twitching on the butt 
of the stubby forty-four in his hip pocket. It chanced 
at this time that Sanford B. Dole, prominent from boy- 
hood in island affairs and then at the head of the con- 
spiracy to overthrow the monarchy, and Clarence Mc- 
Farlane, brother of the King's Master of Ceremonies and 
staunch supporter of the throne, were sailing mates on 
the old "Aloha," a trim forty-foot sloop designed and 
built by Fife and brought out to the Islands on the deck 
of a sailing ship. On the occasion in question Aloha had 
just cleared the passage and sheets were being slacked 
away for the run before the blustering Northeast Trade 
down to Maui. A sudden lurch of the boat caused Dole 
to lose his hitch on the bit, the sheet was jerked from 
his hand and in lunging forward to regain a hold his 
patriarchal beard — nearly two feet in length and then, 
as now, his , most distinguishing feature — whisked into 
the block and started to wind upon the whirling sheave. 
Slammed to the deck and in imminent danger of serious 
injury the moment his chin met the block, Dole's most 
frantic efforts had hardly more than checked the run of 
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A, Hawaiian Guest 'WHo Succumbed to the Roll 

the sheet, when McFarlane leaped forward, jammed his 
limp fingers in above the sheave, and at the expense 
of a badly torn hand stopped its deadly rotation until 
Lorrin Thurston, at the wheel, brought the yacht's head 
to the wind. Two days later the revolution- began which 
made Dole President, Thurston Minister to Washington, 
and left McFarlane, politically, in obscurity. Yet these 
three still sail together now and then, and during our 
stay in Honolulu we of Lurline, both ashore and afloat, 
enjoyed their joint }achting reminiscences on many mem- 
orable occasions. 

To read over a membership list of the Royal Ha- 
waiian Yacht Club from its early days is to con a roster 
of the men who have made Hawaii what it is; and not 
a man who has held the tiller of the ship of state and 
guided it throligh the storms that have threatened to en- 
gulf it during the last three decades but has owed some- 
thing of his steadiness of head and hand to the training 
of his yachting days. 

Gentlemen of the Royal Hawaiian Yacht Club, I sa- 
lute you. Here's to your summer seas, and summer skies, 
and summer winds, and the summer in your hearts. May 
you always have — I was going to say fair weather and 
other things to match, but I pause in time. Yours are 
the natures that make fair weather out of any storm that 
blows. So here's to a sail above you, a plank beneath 
you, the blue-green Pacific about you, and the boisterous 
Trade wind blowing you on. 

The only unpleasant feature about letting go anchor 
in Honolulu harbor is having to break it out again. 
After our week of scheduled stop had stretched out to 
two weeks, and finally to three, the realization that our 
reluctance to leave was but growing with everv day that 
the inevitable moment was deferred, brought us at length 
to the arbitrary setting of a sailing hour. Toward this 
we inflexibly directed the current of our .resolutions, with 
the result that we finallv got away. 

On the morning of sailing we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to receive word from the Spreckels Company — 
Mr. John D. Spreckels was the original owner of Lurine 
— that it was sending its big tug, Fearless, to tow us out 
of the passage and beyond the lee of the island to the 
breeze-swept channel. A little later a note came out from 
Governor Carter informing us that he was sending out 
the Royal Hawaiian Band on the Fearless to pipe paeans 
of farewell. 

We were not sailing until three o'clock .on the after- 
noon of the 24th of March, but soon after daybreak 
boats commenced coming oflF laden with boxes and bags 
and parcels, remembrances from our kindly Island 
friends, and toward noon the tide of the flowers set in — 



these mostly in the form of lets or garlands to be worn 
about the neck. By two o'clock the cabin was like the 
shipping room of a department store at Christmas time, 
and the deck a cross between a fruitstand and a con- 
servatory. Nor was the forecastle unremembered. The 
sailors, too, appeared to have formed attachments. As 
the bluff bow of the Fearless came nosing out into the 
stream from under the stern of the giant Siberia and 
all hands turned to on the anchor, we were treated 
to the novel spectacle of four brawny seamen, garlanded 
and festooned in trailing lets from head to heel, bending 
and swaying in unison and heaving up the chain to a 
chantey that was nothing more or less than an improvisa- 
tion from a rollicking native hula. 

The line from Fearless was passed aboard and made 
fast, and as the anchor was broken out the white — 
coated band grouped picturesquely on the forward *deck 
of the tug struck up the opening bars of a familiar air, 
and Puilani Molina, the sweetest singer in all Hawaii, 
advanced to the rail, tossed a bright hued lei upon the 
water and began singing that most plaintive and tenderly 
sweet of all farewell song, "Aloha-oe." 
"Ha-a-heo. ka-u-a-ina pa — li — ." 

Liquid silver, the full, clear notes floated to us across 
the water, and from reef to shore the whole bay fell 
silent as she sang through the first verse. At the first 
words of the chorus a score or more of friends clustered 
on the hurricane deck of the tug joined in. Instant the 
air was taken up by the deep-voiced bandsmen; then 
by the deckhands and grimy stokers gathered at the 
doors of the engineroom, and then by the boatmen as 
they laid on their oars in the offing, until finally it reached 
the shore to come back to us in broken snatches from 
the throats of the crowd that lined the quays and land- 
ings. 

"Aloha-oe, Aloha-oe, 

E-ke o-na-o-na no-ho i-ka li — ^po, 
A fond embrace — A ho-i a-e-au, 
Until we meet again." 

Then the screw of the Fearless began revolving, her 
tautening hawser swung Lurline into line astern, and out 
through the narrow passage in the reef we were trailed 
in the bubbling wake of the speedy tug. An hour later, 
with Coco Head abeam and Diamond Head bearing N. 
E. by N., five miles distant, sail was hoisted, the tow- 
line cast off, and Lurline, wing-and-wing to a light North- 
west breeze, courtesied gracefully to the rising swells of 
the channel and took the first mincing steps in her long 
dance to the Marquesas. 
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Queen of TaioHai Putting Off to Visit I^urline 

As we filled away, clipping our flag in a farewell 
salute, we saw the band, which since leaving the harbor 
had been doing its bravest to lift the sodden pall of 
parting with rollicking Kanaka airs and stirring patriotic 
selections, again stiffen to attention, and down the wind, 
despairingly, appealingly, soothingly by turns, as though 
wafted by the tug's broadside of fluttering handkerchiefs, 
came for the last time the strains of "Aloha-oe." There 
are many forms and fashions of the sweet sorrow of 
parting of which the poet sings, but for a long, long 
pull, with a yo-heave-ho, at the heart strings, nothing 
like "Aloha-oe" with the tow-line in the water, the odor 
of Ilima lets heavy in the nostrils, and the skyline of. fair 
Hawaii blurring dim through a mist of tears. 

The course from Honolulu to the Marquesan island 
of Hukahiva is about S. E. by E., but in order to run 
as little chance as possible of being headed by the South- 
east Trades after crossing the Line, it was deemed best 
to lay our course a couple of points to the East of this 
until the latitudes of the Southern wind were reached 
and its prevailing direction at that season more accurately 
determined. This course we found we had managed to 
approximate at the end of two weeks' sailing, but only 
at the expense of being constantly on the wind ; then to 
discover that the Trades in the South Pacific blow 
steadily between E. S. E. and East for nearly all of the 
year. This meant that we had put ourselves to a good 
deal of unnecessary trouble and made but a moderately 
good run where we might have made a very speedy one. 
That from Hawaii to the Marquesas is one of the few 
long runs in the Pacific where the most direct course is 
the fastest. 

The bleak rock of Lanaii loomed abeam to windward 
for several hours on the night of the 24th, and morning 
showed the dim blur of Maui's great crater, Haleakala, 
against the Eastern sky. At noon the snowy peaks of 
Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa detached themselves from 
the fleecy cloud racks down- to E. S. E., and steadily 
loomed higher as the sun declined. In the first watch the 
wind began falling lighter, by midnight it was only com- 
ing in fluky puffs, and at daybreak Lurline found herself 
in the most windlessly somnolent patch of salt water in 
all the length and breadth of the Pacific, the lee of the 
13,000- foot volcanos that form the backbone of the island 
of Hawaii. 

Probably no other place in the world presents such 



striking contrasts of meteorological conditions between 
almost contiguous points as that furnished by the wind- 
ward and leeward sides of Hawaii. The lofty summits 
of its volcanos tower so far above the raincloud line that 
practically no moisture whatever is able to pass to a large 
belt on the Southwest side of the island, and where the 
annual precipitation in the vicinity of Hilo is occasionally 
in excess of two, and even three, hundred inches, that of 
the Kona coast ranges from absolutely nothing to but 
five or six. The tropical verdure of the windward side 
is unknown in this windless and rainless belt, and savr 
in places where the streams from perpetual snows form 
threadlike oases, this leeward slope is largely desert. 

The windless area behind the volcanic barrier of Ha- 
waii may be roughly defined as a triangle, sixty miles 
wide at its base, and tapering off to an apex a hundred 
miles or more off to leeward. It w^as well down toward 
the base of this triangle that we were trying to cross in 
an ill-advised endeavor to avoid the alternative of sailing 
the longer course to the windward of the island. Morn- 
ing of the 26th found us in a clear, mirror-like, unrippling 
sea, the surface of which, in its absence of motion, might 
have passed. for that of a great fresh-water lake. Scarce- 
ly a suggestion of swell underran the satiny sheen of 
the level sea, and for all the motion to her decks the yacht 
might have been chocked up in a dry dock. The booms, 
hauled in amidships, . lay as though spiked to the deck; 
and even the drowiiy slatting of the lazy lines and the 
brisk tattoo of the reef points, twin lullabies of the so- 
called calms of livelier seas, wxre unheard. The log, as 
though in emulation of a sounding lead, hung perpen- 
dicularly from the taffrail, its brass blades showing no 
less clearly in the lucent, unwinking depths than the 
feathery weed that fringed the motionless rudder. 

Toward noon a few faint leakings of wind came 
edging in around the North shoulder of Mauna Kea 
and for some time we had steerageway enough to allow 
the yacht to flap and drift along at a mile or so an hour, 
the booms out now on one side and now on the other. 
By six o'clock these vagrant puffs had ceased, and as 
twilight followed the sinking of the sun behind a ruled- 
line horizon calm succeeded to calmer, until the sails 
were finally taken in and we floated, lazily waiting, on 
the heavily breathing bosom of the deep, for now the 
shadow of a swell was running and imparting just enough 
motion to the yacht to set her rocking drowsily to and 
fro in accord with the somnolent peacefulness of the 
tropic night. The afterglow kindled and faded in pale 
tints of amber and amethyst and dusky olive, and almost 
up to the zenith a filmy mass of cirrus cloud, torn by 
conflicting air currents too high to make themselves felt 
below, flamed up in the reflected light for an instant 
and then broke and scattered into bits, like rose leaves 
showered into a shaft of red calcium. Across the still 
expanse of the sea East nodded to West, North nodded 
to South, the sky stars blinked at the sea stars, and the 
sea stars blinked crookedly back; and under all ran the 
indolent ebony swells, drowsing and catching themselves 
and drowsing again. 

Early in the middle watch a light breeze stole out 
again from landwaid — this time apparently coming from 
the Mauna Loa slope of the island — and by daylight we 
were twenty miles nearer the Southerly dead-line of the 
windless triangle. Then the puffs began falling light 
again, and for an hour or two we drifted without steer- 
ageway ten or a dozen miles of the entrance to the 
beautiful little bay of Kealakekua. With eyes straining 
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NxiKa Hi-va a Marcfxieaavi Trader 

through our glasses some of us fancied that we discerned 
the outlines of a tall shaft of white shining through the 
brown boles of the cocoanut palms, and told each other 
that we were gazing on the monument that marked the 
spot where Captain Cook, after innumerable hair-breadth 
escapes in every important island group of the Pacific, 
fell under the clubs of the warlike Hawaiians, fighting 
no less desperately to save the lives of his comrades 
than his own. 

One would have to cruise the Pacific for a lifetime 
to begin to come to an adequate appreciation of what 
the Great Navigator did, for the more one sees the more 
stupendous seems the sum of his achievement. From 
where the sub-Arctic waters wash the shores of Cook's 
Inlet, Alaska, to Cooktown, in the lap of the Antipodean 
tropics, and Mount Cook raising its glacier-seamed sides 
above the bleak bluffs of New Zealand, there is hardly 
an important island whose strand his foot did not press, 
and scarce a lump of coral rearing its head above the 
restless Pacific surges that his eye did not sweep. Nasty 
sailing, you think it, in these days of charts and steamers, 
when the life-boats are swept from the hurricane deck 
off Cook's Inlet on your run to Nome; and a frightful 
hole, you say, when your "N. Y. K.*' liner anchors every 
night as she feels her way along the Great Barrier Reef, 
and every minute is your last, perhaps you think, when 
your "A and A" steamer is hove to in a Fijian hurricane, 
or you're locked in the cabin of your "A. U. S. N." 
packet in a spell of "Southeast" weather between Dunedin 
and Sydney. Distinctly bad, you think all this; you on 
your 6,ooo-ton steamer that is equipped with every pre- 
cautionary and safety device known to science, with a 
powerful beacon on every headland and the bottom of 
the sea mapped out like a block of lower Broadway. 
Just try and imagine, then, if you please, what these 
same places must have been to Cook, who spent years 
among them in crazy old wooden ships, scarcely a one 
of which but ultimately ended by piling up on some 
rocky shore or coral beach. Columbus, Vespucci, and 
the rest of the deep water navigators, simply turned the 
noses of their ships West and sailed until they got to 
somewhere — and then sailed back. Cook spent years 
with a man at the masthead looking for hidden reefs 



and with the sounding lead going every hour of the 
twenty- four. 

In my own mind there are grave doubts as to whether 
any of us really saw the Cook monument at any time dur- 
ing that long forenoon that we lay becalmed off the Kona 
coast of Hawaii — in fact, I have since been told that 
it is not visible from the sea at all — ^but the sight of 
Kealakekua— -yes, even at a distance of a dozen miles, or 
more — is sufficient excuse for this slight tribute to one 
who none that has sailed the Pacific will deny was the 
Greatest Navigator of Them All. Captain James Cook, 
sailor, diplomat and gentleman, here's long and unbroken 
rest for your watch below in the quiet haven w^here you 
let go Life's anchor in the shadow or towering ^launa 
Loa. 

A fluky three to five-knot breeze drew in from the 
E. S. E. about mid-day, every puff of which was taken 
advantage of to struggle on out of the lee of the island. 
Freshening slightly after nightfall, it carried us along at 
a little better than four-mile gait during each hour of the 
first watch, near the end of which it hauled ahead and 
forced us off to Southwest until enough southing had 
been run off to allow us to go about on the other tack 
without danger of butting the yacht's nose into the vol- 
canic bluffs of Hawaii. Shortly after midnight the 
mate awakened the Commodore to report a reflection 
on the sky off to the Northeast, which he believed to be 
from a burning ship, an announcement which brought 
every one tumbling out on deck in short order. There 
was the reflection, surely enough ; a dull-red glare on 
our port quarter that shone and dulled and shone like a 
blowed-on ember. The light was in line with the place 
where the opaque mass of Hawaii blotted out the tail 
of the Great Bear, and because there was no sign of fire 
on the water we had about come to the conclusion that 
the glare might come from a ship or sugar mill burning 
on the windward side of the island, when the reflection 
suddenly flared from a dull cherry to a vivid flame-red, 
to be immediately quenched in tumbling masses of smoke 
or steam which went shooting up into the air as though 
driven by the force of a mighty explosion. 

"She's a steamer!" yelled the mate. "Them's her 
boilers a-bustin'." Whereupon we all fell to speculating as 
to what particular steamer it might be. And it was not 
until six or seven minutes later when a great, deep-toned 
reverberation reached us, a sound so mighty that all the 
steamers in the Pacific blowing up together would have 
been faint beside it, that light finally burst in upon us 
and we broke out in chorus with "Kilauea ! — in eruption 
again." 

The actuality of this eruption — only a slight one as it 
chanced — we verified six weeks later when we received 
our file of San Francisco papers in Tahiti. In referring 
since to this most spectacular piece of volcanic pyro- 
technics we have aiways done so in the words of one of 
the ladies, then a recently emancipated prisoner from 
the grip of mal de mer. In the sentiently suffusing 
light the sea rolled a dark pit of ox-blood and the heavens 
arched a vault of purple-black studded with pale emer- 
alds, the stars. The half-filled sails were hangings of 
amethyst silk and the masts lances of fire grounded 
among patches of living flame where the brasswork 
threw back the rosy glow of the Northeast. 

"Look ! look !" cried the sufferer, clapping her hands 
as the twisting pillar on the Eastern flank of Mauna 
Loa took the momentary seeming of a colossal figure 
in the throes of a serpentine. "Isn't it worth being 
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sea-sick all the way around the world to see? There's 
Madame Pelee dancing a hula ! It's Kilauea's "Aloha to 
the Lurline!" And "Kilauea's Aloha to the Lurline" 
it has always been to us since. 

Light and baffling Southerly breezes made progress 
slow for the first two days after clearing the calm patch 
in the lee of Hawaii, and when on the 29th these sud- 
denly straightened out into a blustering Easterly blow 
the immediate necessity of proceeding under shortened 
canvas oflfset the advantage of the long-desired wind. 
For two days the yacht was close-hauled on a course that 
approximated Southeast, bobbing up and down to the 
sea and making only moderately good weather under 
double-reefed mainsail and foresail. 

Sea and wind were still heavy at noon of the 31st, 
but the latter had come up to Northeast, allowing us to 
sail a point or two free on a course of S. E. by E. 
Under all plain lower sail we pounded into the hard- 
heaving seas all afternoon and through the night of the 
31st, the decks constantly smothered in volleys of spray 
and more than a little green water finding its way aboard 
in some of the heavier plunges, yet averaging close to 
eight miles an hour all the time. Day broke on a sea 
of wind-tossed pampas plumes, the onslaughts of which 
were responsible for a substantial shortening of sail when 
the morning watch was called. At ten o'clock, with the 
glass at 29.70 and the wind increased to half a gale, the 
canvas was still further reduced, leaving the yacht doing 
a comfortable six knots under double-reefed mainsail and 
foresail, and with bonnet out of the forestaysail and 
jib taken in. 

For two days, with the glass hovering about 29.65 
and the wind blowing fiercely but steadily from E. N. E., 
we jolted along, full-and-by, at from five to seven knots 
an hour, logging 129 miles on the 2nd of April and 159 
on the 3rd. By this time the torn, fussy seas of the* 
first day of the blow had lengthened out to viciously- 
running combers, with a resistless power under their 
swinging up-heaves and a decided sting in the blows of 
their hissing crests. The big third reef went into the 
mainsail at dawn of the 4th, after a top-heavy cliflF of 
water bumped its head on the starboard boat in an ap- 
parent endeavor to salute the rising sun, leaving that 
indispensable adjunct to our life-saving service wallowing 
in its slackened lashing with a started plank. This, with 
a stove-in galley skylight, made up about the sum total 



JK, Marcixiesan FisKerman iwHo Supplied Lxirline 
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of the damage done by what would have been a really 
troublesome storm if there had been any land about to 
look out for. In the open waters of the Pacific the hard- 
est kind of a straight blow is of little moment to a staunch 
yacht, even though it may have been built as much for 
racing as cruising. Where the real danger lurks for 
any kind of a craft is in the twisting hurricanes and 
the sudden and terrific squalls which attack unexpectedly 
among the islands. At sea, as on land, most of the 
menace is in the unforeseen, numerous instances of which 
truth we had ample opportunity to observe before the 
voyage was over. 

The wind began abating in strength shortly after 
daybreak of the 4th, and during the day the yacht was 
gradually restored to all plain sail. We must have passed 
under the sun at about 6° N. late in the forenoon of this 
day, for it inclined to the North when the noon sight 
showed our latitude to be 5° 57'. The air and water 
which had been showing a diurnal increase of tempera- 
ture of about half a degree, Fahrenheit, registered 81° 
and 79°, respectively. There was no suggestion of op- 
pressiveness in the air, and even to cool the cabin the 
use of a windsail was not necessary. 

In the early morning of the 5tli the wind began to 
fall light and fluky, finally resolving itself into a tumultu- . 
ous series of squalls, the last of which, though it carried 
the yacht off to the West of South at a terrific pace, 
fortunately abated before anything carried away. When 
it had passed the wind settled itself contentedly into 
E. S. E., from which point it continued to purr amiably 
— except on three notable occasions — through most of the 
four months which we spent South of the Line. We 
had literally run from the Northeast to the Southeast 
Trades in a single squall. 

As we neared the line the only indication of equatorial 
weather was the ever livelier butterfly chases of the sun- 
shine and showers. The winds, except for increasingly 
fierce squall which we began experiencing regularly in 
the early watches, were fresh and steady from E. S. E., 
and so far as any signs of being in the hated *^horse 
latitudes" were concerned we might have been sailing 
through a week-long September afternoon off the Gold- 
en gate. The sea was very light indeed, considering the 
freshness of the wind, and we were able to carry most 
of our kites to good advantage as long as there was suf- 
ficient daylight to permit watching the approach of the 
ever imminent squalls. 

On the 7th, at three o'clock, in Longitude 139° 50', 
we crossed the equator, just two weeks to an hour after 
weighing anchor in Honolulu. Air and water were 
slightly cooler than foi some days, each registering 79**, 
Fahrenheit, and so fresh was the steady breeze from 
the E. S. E. that we stood uncovered in the sun at noon- 
day and in the shade of the sails felt no discomfort in 
a rug. 

By this time we had made Easting sufficient to place 
us well to the windward of our destination in any prob- 
ably shift of wind. Sheets were slackened off, there- 
fore, and freed from the griping luff under which she 
had chafed almost incessantly for the last fortnight, 
Lurline slipped away on a course of due South at a gait 
which ran up close to 190 miles on the log for the day 
ending at noon of ihe 9th. At this time, with 240 miles 
— part of it down a narrow island channel beset with 
swift currents and variable winds — remaining before we 
would begin to open up the bay of Taoi-haie, Nukahiva, 
all practicable canvas was crowded on in an endeavor, to 
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make port the following day. Eight and nine knots we 
made all afternoon; good speed considering the force 
of the wind, yet hardly what might have been desired 
under the circumstances. But the breeze was stiffening 
as twilight came on, and realizing that failure to make 
anchorage before another evening would mean a night 
of standing off and on in a scant seaway and uncertain 
winds, the Commodore, for the first time since entering 
those capricious latitudes, allowed the light sails to be 
carried into the darkness. 

Sailing like a witch in the freshening breeze, Lurline 
reeled off a shade under twenty miles in the second dog 
watch, and 10.6, 10.8, 11.3 and 11.6 were successively 
run up on the log as the hours of the first watch slipped 
away. The night was balmy soft, the breeze a stream 
of warm milk, and in the air was discernible that faint, 
indefinable odor of something which heralds the presence 



A Pa\»mota Mi&aloncirx W^Ho Endeav-ored to Hold 
a Revival on I^xirline 

of land to nostrils grown sensitive from inhaling for 
weeks the untainted atmosphere of the open sea. The 
heavens, save for a few hurriedly marching squads of the 
ever-shifting cumulus, were clear and unobscured, and 
the easy-running swells were as gentle as the night itself. 
The yacht continued to reel off the miles like a liner 
during the early hours of the middle watch, but toward 
morning the appearance of several menacing turrets of 
cloud up to windward was the signal for a hurried taking 
in of the light sails and an easing off of the sheets. For 
a while it appeared that all of the three rapidly advancing 
squalls were going to pass astern of us, and so, in fact, 
two of them did; the third one took an unexpected 
Southerly spin at the last moment and came charging 
after us like a mad bull. There was just time to hastily 
furl the jib^ and station men at the fore and mainsail 



halyards before it broke, and the timely letting go of the 
latter as the yacht hove down before the terrific force 
of the wind undoubtedly saved some canvas if nothing 
more. 

The mainsail was checked halfway in its run and the 
very considerable portion of it that fell overside went 
hopping and skipping along over the water like a great 
wounded bird as we smoked away before the squall. 
For ten minutes, perhaps, we 'ran thus, half smothered 
in air and water; then the rain began falling, the wind 
fell lighter, and shortly the squall had spent itself. Five 
minutes later the main boom had been hauled inboard, 
the sail hoisted, and Lurline was gliding off down to 
Southward no whit the worse for her rough raking. The 
main topmast staysail was put on when the morning 
watch was called, and dawn found her doing a comfort- 
able nine knots an hour with the situsltion well in hand. 

As the sun rose the somewhat vague land smell which 
we had noted during the night increased to a delicate but 
unmistakable odor of flowers, a perfume which we later 
learned is due to the presence in the air of the blown 
pollen of the cassi, a low bushlike plant which carpets all 
the islands of the Marquesas and blooms perennially. So 
pungent and far-reaching is this odor that it has become 
a common saying among trading captains that you can 
smell the Marquesas farther than you can see them, a 
statement which is literally true anywhere to the leeward 
of the group. 

Shortly after eight the shattered peaks of the island 
of Uahuka were sighted dead ahead, and at nine the 
course was changed to S. W. J4 W. After an hour or 
so the dim outline of Nukahiva began taking shape in the 
dissolving mist, and when the scarped and buttressed 
summit of Cape Martens came edging out from behind 
the abrupt heads to Northward, we had something definite 
'to go by, and promptly trimmed in sheets and headed 
up to clear a forbidding point of black bassalt which our 
Directions told us jutted out into the sea to cut off the 
surges from the inner loop of Taio-haie bay. 

Along the rugged coast we slipped, now close into 
a sinister, dirk-like point which reached out to divide 
and scatter the onrushing ^eas, and again standing across 
the opening of a bay or inlet which receded to a snowy 
beach backed by a lucent lagoon that ended in a dark 
chasm packed full of unfathomable verdure. Beyond the 
•furrowed brow of Cape Martens a narrow bay, well pro- 
tected and smooth as a mirror, ran inland beyond eye- 
scope, piercing the island like sliver of silver. From 
where it disappeared in dense mass of palm and pandanus 
a high-walled valley wound back among the serried, ribs 
of the mountains, to apparently end abruptly against a 
lofty cliff, the sheer side of the backbone range of the 
island. 

Here and there up the valley patches of dancing light 
shining through the somber green told of a swiftly-run- 
ning stream, and down the face of the great cliff, literally 
leaping from the clouds to the earth in a single bound, 
was a waterfall. Bottle-green it must have been where 
it began its dizzy plunge away up in the heart of the 
murky mass of nimbus which veiled its source, but white, 
snow-white, it gleamed where it appeared under the dark 
cloud line and fell in a brocade of shimmering satin into 
the misty depths below. We did not learn about it until 
the next day; but this fall was Typee Fall, the stream 
was Typee River, and the valley was Typee Valley, 
the scene of that most idyllic of all South Sea idylls, 
Herman Melville's "Typee." 
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XHe Inevitable Und, Sooner or Later, of all So\itH-Sea Trading ScKooners 



We never attained to nearer than five miles to the 
great fall during our stay in the Marquesas, and ac- 
curate figures regarding its height were not obtainable. 
Findlay's Directory gives it at 2,165 ^^^t, which is prob- 
ably an exaggeration; but the fact remains that it is 
one of the highest falls in the world, and without a rival 
on any island whatsoever. 

At four in -the afternoon we doubled the gaunt black 
point toward which we had been steering for some time, 
to suddenly find the panorama of the beautiful bay of 
Taio-haie unfolding before us. Pursuant to instructions 
in the Directory we ran up the "J^^k" to the fore and 
stood off across the entrance waiting for the pilot, with- 
out whom, so we read, there was a heavy penalty for 
entering. Then we went about and ran back past the 
little island at the end of the point, all without awaken- 
ing a sign of life along the drowsy shore where nestled 
the village. After repeating this maneuver twice more 
the Commodore finally ordered the sheets slacked oflf 
and gave the man at the wheel his bearing for the first 
leg of the run in. 

"Perhaps the pilot has overslept on his siesta to-day," 
he remarked dryly, "and if that's the case our anchor 
gun may wake him up." 

We went in neatly and expeditiously. "Keep the 
Eastern outer bluff on the starboard," read the Direc- 
tions, "rounding the island off it within a cable's length. 
All the Eastern shores of the bay are steep too and free 
from danger, and the wind will always lead oflf." And 
that was about all there was to it. We let go the anciior 
a few minutes after five, a quarter mile oflf the rickety 
wharf, in seven fathoms, our time from Honolulu being 
seventeen days. 

The firing of our little signal cannon might have been 
the setting oflf of a mine under the whole village, so 
electric was its effect. Dark figures sprang up from 
nowhere and darted hither and thither and yon, and fol- 
lowing the appearance of a corpulent figure in pajamas at 
the door of what seemed to be the official residence, the 



tri-color of France went jerking up to its flagpole. Down 
the front street shortly came a ponderous figure in brass 
helmet and white uniform, followed by a trailing sword 
and a half-dozen natives carrying oars on their shoulders. 
Two others, also white-clad and sun-helmeted, joined the 
procession as it passed by what appeared to be a trading 
store, and the three proceeded together to the wharf and 
put oflf in a whaleboat. 

Driven- by the erratic but powerful strokes of the big 
natives, the boat was quickly alongside, and the official- 
looking gentleman came puffing up the ladder hastily 
lowered to assist him. He was Brigadier Bouillard, he 
announced between gasps in broken English, and the 
other gentlemen following him over the rail were, re- 
spectively, Mr. Cramer, a German trader, and Mr. Mc- 
Grath, an American trader — also, as we learned later, an 
ex-Mormon missionary. 

"By the way, where's your pilot. Monsieur le Capi- 
taine," asked the Commodore, after the large official had 
examined our papers and admitted the yacht to prac- 
tique. "Hasn't he overslept this afternoon"? 

"Zee pilate! he ees no" — And at this point, with 
wild rollings of the eyes and fierce tuggings of the mous- 
taches, the Brigadier relapsed into French so voluble 
and excited as to prove quite unintelligible to our un- 
trained ears. 

"The Brigadier," explained the blonde Cramer in his 
exact Teutonic English, as the excited Frenchman paused 
for breath, "is trying to say, in eflfect, that the last pilot 
but one was killed and eaten by relatives of a trader's 
crew that was dro^vned when the schooner was piled up 
on the beach through the pilot's carelessness, and that a 
similar fate overtook his successor,, apparently for no 
other reason than that the office had become an unpopular 
one with the natives. Since then," he added, "the govern- 
ment has been unable to find anyone willing to accept the 
position under any inducements." 

So our anchor gun did not wake up the sleeping pilot 
of Taoi-haie after all. (To be Continued.) 
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ICE YACHTING 



H. Percy AsKley 




URELY the Pilgrim fathers 
who pushed their dugouts 
over the frozen surface of 
the lakes and rivers with 
the aid of a squaresail 
and a favoring wind 
would drop dead with 
surprise to see the modern 
up-to-date racing ice- 
yacht speeding 'at the rate 
of 140 miles an hour, but 
such is the record made 
by my old friend Capt. 
Lashe Price, of Long 
Branch, N. J., who made 
this speed in the lateen 
ice-yacht Clarel. ** Never 
again/' he remarked, ** I 
promise you that I will 
not travel at that rate of speed, if I know it, I felt the 
sensation of being^ hurled through the air at this terrific 
speed for four days afterward, and it was just as near 
riding on a bolt of lightning as I ever expect to get. I 
had Charley Blair with me, and I never knew how I kept 
Clarel headed straight for the mark. The stop notches 
gave me the mile in 25 seconds flat/' Clarel is a small 
craft, with a sail area of 200 squre feet, owned by Walter 
Content, of the Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club at Pleasure 
Bay, Long Branch, N. J.; but I am willing to wager a 



fur coat that if Capt. Lashe was hard-pressed to win a 
race to-day he would keep the boat going no matter what 
the speed was, as he is a veteran of much experience and 
talent in the racing ice-yacht game. 

There are not any very startling changes in construc- 
tion within the past two years. The latest is placing the 
cockpit one-third forward of the runner post in the 
space of the backbone between the steering post and the 
runner plank, and running a sprocket chain between 
runner post and steering tiller in cockpit, which is fully 
explained later on.. 

As a result of a sporting agreement made last winter 
between James O'Brien, of Orange Lake and Shrews- 
bury Clubs, owner of Jack Frost, 350 sq. feet, and 
Henry H. Monroe of Long Branch, owner of Princeton, 
350 sq. feet, these gentlemen have deposited $1,200, 
to be sailed for on a series of match races between the 
two ice-yachts of 350 square feet; each series to be three 
heats; course 15 miles and time limit 40 minutes; the 
first three races to be sailed at Shallow Point Course, 
Pleasure Bay, N. J., and the second and third series to 
take place at Orange Lake, near Newburgh, N. Y. Own- 
ers deposit $100 on each race, or $1,200 on the series. 
The winning boat of each race receives $200 and the 
boat winning the greatest total number 6f races receives 
$250 additional from the loser. Capt. Asher Wardwell will 
handle Princeton and Charley Blair will be at the tiller 
of Jack Frost. Weights on the runner planks will be 
allowed. 
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Some of tHe Kalamazoo Ice-YacHt Club Fleet Pedro Storm fling. Dreadna\»gHt and Zero 
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I can safely say that I consider Wolverine, with 776 
square feet of canvas, of the Kalamazoo Ice- Yacht Club 
of Michigan, under the masterly handling of Commodore 
D. C. Olin, the fastest first-class 'boat in the world. The 
only competitor in Ihe first class she has to-day is Com- 
modore Archibald Rogers' Jack Frost, carrying 754 
square feet of canvas, of the Kalamazoo Ice- Yacht Club 
pennant, which stands to ice-yachtsmen in the relative 
position as America's Cup does to their brother sports- 
men of the sea. The Kalamazoo Ice-Yacht Club mem- 
bers look with longing eyes at this trophy of the world's 
supremacy of the frozen surface, and I would not be 
surprised if they made a try to bring it to the middle 
West with the big Wolverine. The race must be sailed 
on the Hudson River course above the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, and the time limit is i hour and 20 minutes, 
without time allowance. It certainly would be a grand 
race. 

Another cup that should be raced for is the Van 
Nostrum Challenge Cup, put up years ago by the Orange 
Lake Ice-Yacht Club, and won by the North Shrewsbury 
Club, owing to a break-down of the Orange Lake boat. 
Dragon. It is up to the Orange Lake Yacht Club to send 
a couple of speedy boats to Red Bank and make a try 
for it. 

The sportsmen in the middle West do not seem to 
have the heart any more to come to Gull Lake at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, to race, as for several years, from all 
quarters, they have been badly beaten by Wolverine and 
Joker of the Kalamazoo Ice-Yacht Club. 

Most of the leading clubs are using weights strapped 
on the runner plank over the fore runners, which is as 
fair for one boat as another. Twenty-five years ago, 
when the mast was stepped over the runner plank and 
the boats were equipped with side bars in place of the 
wire rope runner plank stays of to-day, a man was sta- 
tioned on the windwaid side of the runner plank and 
held fast to the shrouds for dear life, traveling across 
the board that held the side bars and backbone in place 
as the boat came about. It was ticklish work for the 
man, I can certify, as I have been there many a time. 
In those d^ys an ice-yacht was not under the control it 
is to-day. If they decided to bolt or skid around, they 
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Dreadnaxi^Kt. of Kalamazoo Ice-YacHt Clxib, Formerlx 
in tKe Red BanK Fleet 

did it, and there was no stopping them. Scientific de- 
signing has removed this obstacle, as those craft, even 
the cream of the fleet, were rule-of-the-thumb boats. I 
had occasion to handte a boat of this type recently. I 
was called upon to see what was the matter with her. 
She must have been at least forty years old, of the side- 
bar type, beautifully made and finished in black walnut 
with a main boom out over her stern about 12 feet. 
There was a stiflF, puflFy wind blowing when I tried her, 
and as it struck her she would swing completely around, 
sometimes twice, and start oflF as if she had the blind 
staggers. It was dangerous for the other boats sailing 
in the vicinity, and they promptly took to cover. I cut 
her down to half her original size, and made her into 
a 250-square- footer, with wire side stays, short, cut-down 
runner plank and iiew sails. In this rig she won races 
in her class. The backbone, when cut over,, was one 
of the finest sticks I ever saw, clear white pine, with 
hardly a knot of the smallest size, 30 feet long, without 
a check, and seasoned for forty years. The plank was 
butternut, perfect, its equal I never saw duplicated, ex- 
cept perhaps in the big Icicle, which craft won the 
world's pennant many years ago. Perhaps some of the 
old guards in the ice-yacht ranks will remember, in 1876. 
Mr. Irving Grenneil, then commodore of the New Ham- 
burg Ice- Yacht Club of the Hudson River, exhibited in 
Machinery Hall at the Philadelphia Centennial, an ice- 
yacht, at that time the perfection of the type. She wa;^ 
designed and built by the late Jacob Buckhout of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., the dean of ice-yacht builders. Well do 
I remember her with her silver-plated iron work, inlaid 
steering box of ash and black walnut, a two-piece back- 
bone with a beautifully carved griffin placed under her 
bowsprit, the mast set plumb over the runner plank, and 
with a big jib and a low-cut, squatty mainsail with com- 
paratively little peak to her mainsail, short gaff wnth 
boom extending far over the stern. She had side bars, 
and at the stern built between them was a cockpit with 
room nough for a card party. Her name was Wizz, and 
at her truck hung the champion silk pennant of the 
world. She was the finest ice-yacht I had ever seen as a 
youngster, and I have never met her equal yet for elabo- 
rate finish. 

In an up-to-date ice-yacht for racing the essentials 
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are lightness, combined with strength, a certain amount 
of give or limberness, perfect handling under sail, the 
center of sail balance to exactly balance center of hull 
resistance and the proper spring to the runner plank. 
The runners alone are a work of art. Many make them, 
but few know how to bring them to perfection, or as 
near to it as has yet been obtained. It is an art, and 
requires experience and long practice. I would just as 
soon think of equipping an ice-yacht without sails as 
without a perfect set of runners, and much of the speed 
depends on them. All angles have been tried for the 
runner shoes, but 45 degrees for the midship section and 
a downward curve of y^ inch fore and aft for a s-ft. 
3-inch runner (including wood) has produced the great- 
est speed. The late Com. H. C. Higginson, with whom I 
was connected, spent years and a large amount experi- 
menting with runner shoes with the above results. 

The cat rig has great speed for an ice-yacht, but 
cannot be depended on, as no matter how far you step 
the mast forward of the runner plank they will throw 
themselves in the wind's eye in a hard puff, and are dan- 
gerous neighbors in a race, especially as a bunch of boats 
are rounding a turning flag. The lateen rig is a thing 
of the past, as there is too much leeward curve to the 
long leach, which prevents them from making good wind- 
ward work. 

The largest and most influential club on the Hudson 
River is the Hyde Park Ice-Yaeht Club, situated at 
Hyde Park, a few miles above Pou^hkeepsie, with a 
membership of ninety and a fleet of thirty-eight ice- 
yachts, as follows: 

The officers of the Hyde Park Ice- Yacht Club are: 
Edward H. Wales, Commodore; Theodore H. Briggs, 
Vice-Commodore; Harry T. Briggs, Secretary; George 
E. Bilyou, Treasurer; Dr. Fred. B. Weaver, Measurer; 
Regatta Committee, George R. Stroutenburg, Chairman; 
Frank Cleary and George L. Williams. There are a 
goodly number of prizes put up this winter for racing 
in 4th, 5th, and 6th class, and free-for-all class. 

Ice-boating at Orange Lake has not the vim since 
the death of Cbui. Henry C. Higginson, and except 
for the unfinished race for the championship pennant of 
Orange Lake, the Shrewsbury Ice- Yacht Club and the 
Orange Lake Ice-Yacht Club having won one heat. It 
is with sorrow that we realize that the days of Snow- 
drift, Dragon, Windward, Cold wave, Arctic, and a 
dozen other fine ones, are over. 

The only radical change in design in the last few 
years is that of the "heavy-weather" model, so called 
because the center of gravities are brought closer to- 
gether, it making the boat have greater stability, result- 
ing in a less weight of boat fot a certain amount of sail 
boat will carry, a high sail, and the tendency to "flicker" 
or spin around is reduced. Dr. Steinburgh, the designer 
of the "heavy-wenther," has several ideas that may re- 
sult in the greater enjoyment of the sport. At the com- 
ing annual meeting of the Orange Lake Ice-Yacht Club 
the matter of getting up a boat to bring back the Van 
Nostrum Cup, now in the possession of the Red Bank 
Ice-Yacht Club, will be discussed. It is a fine challenge 
trophy, and has been held by the Red Bank Club for a 
number of years, and deserves to be raced for. It was 
won by Scud, of the Red Bank Club, Dragon, the Orange 
Lake boat, parting the outhaul on boom, when over half 
a mile ahead. The latest addition to the fleet at Orange 
Lake is a 250 square-footer, designed and built by Dr. 
Steinburgh, of entirely new ideas on a scientific basis. 
I looked her over well while building, and was more 



than favorably impressed. She has a two-piece solid 
backbone of bass wood measuring 24 feet over all. The 
cockpit is egg-shaped, and of the bowel style, and is 
placed two-thirds between aft of the runner blank. This 
places the cockpit one-third forward of the runner post, 
and the cockpit acts as a leverage on the runner plank, 
thus to a certain extent acting as a weighted plank and 
keeping the boat from rearing under a puff. The rudder 
post being so far aft of the cockpit a sprocket wheel is 
placed on the rudder post just above the crutch that 
holds the rudder runner. The tiller post is at the aft 
end of the cockpit, and pierces the backbone. At this 
point on the under side is another sprocket wheel the 
same dimensions as at the rudder post. The two are 
connected with a sprocket chain, the slack of which is 
taken up with a nickel, steel, or bronze turnbuckle, with 
a shackle on each end, attached to the links at opposite 
ends of the chain. The mainsail is narrow, and with 
the center of effort placed higher than usual, and is 
balanced by a sprit-fire jib, whose center of effort is 
low, making the combined effort rather high. It is 
claimed that this high effort is counteracted by the cock- 
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pit being placed nearer the runner plank. This may be 
so, but with a set of sails whose effort is high a good 
heavy plate of lead securely strapped over each fore- 
runner, and an extra man in the cockpit, has made some 
mighty fast time. 1 am looking forward with interest to 
the performance of the Doctor's new boat in a stiff and 
puffy breeze, and am sure she will give more than a 
good account of herself. She has an unusually narrow 
spread of cut between the fore runners, which will help 
greatly at the turns, as in the Orange Lake course there 
are four turns to a lap, sailed five times, making a total 
of twenty turning flags in the diamond course. 

At the North Shrewsbury Club, at Red Bank, N. 
J., the first race of the season was sailed on January 
loth, 1910. Breeze strong from Northwest, boats reefed, 
and weights on runner planks, triangular course of ten 
miles, for the Power's Cup. Starters: Edward Asay's 
Daisy, Wm. White's Silver Heels, and George Gillig's 
Wizard. Daisy took the lead and won by a head of 
}i of a mile; time 21 min. 28 sec. Wizard and Silver 
Heels finished close together. January nth two races 
were sailed, at noon, for champion pennant of North 
America, it being the unfinished contest of two years ago, 
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in which Imp and Tyro of North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht 
Club sailed against Drub and Isabella of the Shrews- 
bury Club. The race called for a triangular course of 
20 miles, time limit i hour, 15 minutes. Charley Burt 
sailed Imp and Garret Morford sailed Tyro. Frank 
Van Bront was the Skipper of Drub, and Capt. Lashe 
Price was at the tiller of Isabella. From the start Imp 
led with Isabella in second place; Tyro and Drub ex- 
changed position several times. Imp finished first; time 
I hour, 3 minutes. Isabella's time, i hour, 7 minutes, 
20 seconds ; Drub, 1 hour, 7 minutes, 20 seconds ; Tyro, 
I hour, 10 minutes, 10 seconds. 

The officers of the North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club 
are as follow^s: Commodore, Thos. H. Grant; Vice- 
Commodore, James B. Weaver; Secretary, I. Hance; 
Treasurer, Henry N. Supp. Regatta Committee, Capt. 
C. E. Throckmorton, Chas. Minton, Henry N. Supp, E. 
E. Morris, Augustus Haverland ; and Measurer, Geo. B. 
McClellan Taylor. 

The South Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club, whose pa- 
latial clubhouse is situated at Shallow Point on Pleasure 
Bay, N. J., has one of the best racing fleets in the East, 
mostly of the 350-square-f9ot class. Unfortunately the 
ice last winter was rather soft and rough, thus account- 
ing for the slow time made. The prospects for the 
coming season are very bright, and a good list of valu- 
able trophies and cups will be raced for. Henry H. 
Munroe's two new boats are completed, being designed 
and built by Capt. Asher Wardell, the creator of the 
speedy Princeton. Com. Gibbens has a new boat built by 
Capt. Riddle. Leroy has been rebuilt and tuned up to 
concert pitch. An ice-yacht is being shipped to Canada 
by this club for the winter's racing. In the series of 
races between the North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club of 
Red Bank, N. J., and the South Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht 
Club, the Red Bank boats will be shipped to the South 
Shrewsbury Club, and the races held there. 

The Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club, situated on Pleas- 
ure Bay just back of Long Branch, contains a large mem- 
bership and a large fleet of smart boats. The following 
prizes were put up last year : The-Board-of-Trade Cup, 
The Commodore's Original Cup, The Commodore's Cup, 
The M. G. Kohn Cup for boats winning most second 
places, The Walter Patten Inter-State Cup, The Price 
Brother's Cup, The Porter Cup, The James O'Brien Cup, 
and The Robert Wilson Cup. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, they have an ice-yacht club with 
35 members, who are enthusiastic over the sport. The 
officers are: Commodore, Wm. P. Newell; Vice-Com- 
modore, Otto Muelhausen ; Secretary-and-Treasurer, 



Otto Nehrenst; Measurer, Fred. W. Radcliffe; Ass't 
Measurer, J. A. Newell; Regatta Committee, Wm. P. 
Newell, Chairman; Chas. Martelock, Fred W. Radcliffe, 
Capt. Chas. E. Motley, J. A. Whitelaw. The ice-yachts 
are divided as follows: Class A, 250 feet sail area and 
over; Class B, 249 square feet and under. The ice 
racing is done on the protected harbor of Cleveland, of 
five miles long by Yz mile wide, situated in front of the 
city of Cleveland. The ice is keyed in, and there is 
usually three months sailing. They have heavy falls of 
snow, but the strong lake breezes blow it entirely off the 
ice, so that good sailing is the rule rather than the 
exception during the season. 

The Kalamazoo Ice-Yacht Club of Michigan seems 
to have captured all -the prizes worth sailing for in the 
West, with Wolverine and Joker in first class, and Hilo 
and Pedro in second class. These four have cleaned 
up all the boats in the vicinity. Wolverine, sailed by 
Com. D. C. OUn, nolds the world's record for a 20-mile 
course windward and return in 40 minutes flat. This 
is an official record, and not a wild newspaper yarn. As 
the four named boats had the balance of the fleet beaten, 
and as no outsiders cared to compete, Commodore Olin 
and the race committee got up the following scheme of 
using club boats, not racers, for the Wells Cup, which 
was conducted as follows: Notices were sent to every 
member in the afternoon of the day before the race 
and as many boats would be used as racing skippers 
applied. The course was to windward and leeward, a 
distance of ten miles, no time to be taken and no time 
allowance given. The first boat returning over the start- 
ing line after sailing full course won. Then every crew 
changed boats, the crew winning the heat to take the 
last boat to finish, etc. They sailed another race, then 
again, until every crew had sailed every boat. There 
was eight days of racing. The first day only six boats 
showed up at the starting line, gradually increasing to 
seventeen ice-yachts on the last day. Com. Olin sailed 
in only part of the races, but he won points enough to 
win the prize of the W^lls Cup of winter of 1909 and 
1910. In one day he scored in nine races with nine 
different ice-yachts, making seven firsts, one second, and 
one fifth place, thus convincing his fellow club members 
that he was the Grand Old Man of the Middle West on 
the handling of an ice-yacht. 

Wolverine, of the Kalamazoo Club, now holds the 
F. A. Stewart International Championship Trophy, the 
Michigan State Flag, and the Wm. R. Hearst Inter- 
national Championship Cup. The trophies are sailed 
for under the same rules that govern the races for the 
World's Champion Pennant at the Hudson River. 
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MECHANICAL 



HREE-QUARTERS of the 
troubles commonly ex- 
perienced with the power 
plants of small boats, it 
is safe to say, could be 
avoided by the applica- 
tion simply of plain com- 
mon-sense plus the most 
elementary knowledge of 
mechanics and electricity. 
The trouble is that every 
man has an aptitude in 
some particular direction 
or directions, and a me- 
chanical bent may not be 
included in the list. A 
man's natural inclination may be toward law or medi- 
cine, or trade, and he may shun even simple jobs of 
mechanical tinkering from the same sort of aversion 
that makes him reluctant to attempt the smallest tasks 
in cookery or needle work. Such men will get little 
profit from any amount of printed mechanical instruc- 
tions. On the other hand, it is probable that most power- 
boat owners are willing to learn, but are simply thought- 
less. The man who puts in extra cells of battery to 
overcome the resistance of unduly small wire or of badly 
spliced joints, instead of soldering the joints or using 
larger wire, is not necessarily a fool. He simply does 
not realize that he is wasting electrical energy. The 
man who neglects to line up the engine and propeller 
shaft, and spends good gasolene and oil to destroy the 
shaft bearings in consequence, would deserve the epithet 
of "lobster," if he realized what he is doing, which, of 
course, he does not. The thrifty amateur who takes up 
the crank-shaft bearings of his own engine, but neglects 
to make sure that the journals are round and that the 
bushings bear evenly, needs simply a hint as to the in- 
ability of steel and babbitt to conform themselves like 
softer materials to irregularities of surfaces, and he 
will realize that, instead of the whole of the bearing sur- 
face doing its work, he is probably making use of much 
less than half. We laugh at the man who puts a big 
wrench on a small nut and is surprised when the bolt 
lets go, but we do not always oflFer a helping suggestion 
for his real trouble, which is probably that the nut per- 
sists in jarring loose under vibration. 

Let us review briefly certain elementary facts regard- 
ing materials, lubrication and electricity, and see what 
light they throw on the every-day problems of the power- 
boat owner. To begin with, let us take the. matter of 
bearings; meaning by this, any case where one surface 
rubs against another with appreciable pressure. 

The first fact i^ that, with the few possible excep- 
tions, two surfaces rubbed together dry will abrade each 
other, no matter how smooth they are. If both are of 
the same material, they will scratch more easily than if 
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they were of two different materials. If one is a soft 
metal and the other very hard, the hard metal may be 
polished, not scratched. When tlie pressures are high 
the abrasion amounts to deep scoring and tearing of at 
least one of the surfaces, owing to the tendency of the 
materials to cling together and to heat up from friction. 
To prevent this scoring, a film of oil or grease is inter- 
posed, being retained partly by capillary attraction and 
partly by the feeding of fresh lubricant as fast as the 
old lubricant works out. The pressure per square inch 
must not exceed a certain limit, depending on the size 
and materials of the surfaces and their relative motion, 
else the lubricant is squeezed out faster than it goes in. 

The second fundamental fact regarding bearings is 
that the deviation of the surfaces from a perfect fit must 
not exceed the minute ability of the metals to adapt 
themselves to irregularities. The journal and its bushing 
must therefore be round ; not nearly round, but exactly 
round, within a limit of error of one or two thousandths 
of an inch where oil is used, and twice that where grease 
is the lubricant. If the bushing is stationary, only the 
portion against which the shaft bears requires to be true 
in curvature. If either the shaft or bushing is irregular, 
it follows that only the high spots will do the work, 
and the pressure on these high spots is naturally great 
if their aggregate area is small. It is customary to fit 
bushings by scraping and to test them with a thin smear 
of red lead, which shows what portions touch the shaft. 
Even the best scraping leaves the bushings less than per- 
fect, and a new engine or one just overhauled needs a 
liberal oil supply until the shaft and bushings have "run 
in" to a perfect contact. In time the main journals, and 
particularly the crank-pins, wear out of round, owing 
to the pressure being greatest in certain positions. The 
bushing also wears out of round, and when the attempt 
is made to correct the wear by simply taking out shims. 
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the probability is that contact is made only over a limited 
number of high spots. Fig. i shows a typical case. This 
accounts for the rapid loosening up of the bearings after 
the usual amateur's job of taking-up. A journal out 
of round cannot fit anything, and it must be corrected by 
grinding, or by very skillful filing — a job beyond the 
scope of the amateur. 

Another point regarding bearings, which, however, 
concerns the crank-shaft more particularly, is that few 
multi-cylinder engines have the main shaft bearings so 
proportioned that all will wear down at an equal rate. 
Perhaps the fly-wheel bearing will wear down faster; 
perhaps that at the other end. Most probably, how- 
ever, the intermediate bearing will wear fastest. The 
result is that, if the wear is allowed to continue, every 
explosion in the cylinder adjacent to the loosest bearing 
springs the shaft downward to the extent of the play 
in that bearing. It is a property of all metals that if 
subjected to constant and severe bending, they will in 
time break. A crank-shaft, owing to its form, is more 
flexible than a straight bar of steel of equal diameter 
and length; nevertheless, crank-shafts do break, and 
they break soonest when they are most abused. Ordi- 
narily speaking, a crank-shaft bearing should not be 
allowed to get more than four or five thousandths of 
an inch loose, or about the thickness of a heavy sheet of 
note-paper. 

The principles just cited are fundamental and apply 
to all sorts of bearings. Propeller shafts, for example, 
are more or less flexible, and do not demand such 
exact alignment as crank-shafts. Nevertheless, when a 
shaft is forced out of line by a misplaced bearing, 
it imposes a pressure on that bearing which it was not 
intended to sustain. More than probably, the pressure 
is not evenly distributed all over the bearing, but is 
greater at one end of it. The superiority of babbitt 
metal over bronze for engine bearings and the like lies 
in the fact that the babbitt is soft enough to adapt itself 
to slight faults of alignment and surface. It is a fact, 
however, that lead, which is the chief component in bab- 
bitt metal, possesses of itself a certain greasiness of 
texture which renders it superior to the harder bronze. 
If a bronze bearing goes dry of oil it not only is de- 
stroyed by cutting, but it cuts the shaft as well. Babbitt, 
on the other hand, simply melts under the heat of 
friction without harming the shaft. 

Inseparable from the subject of bearings is that of 
lubrication. The notion that lubrication is a minor 
detail, and that the oil or grease may safely be trusted to 
find its way where it is needed without special encourage- 
ment, is certainly not as prevalent as it was in the days 
when even designers left the provision for lubrication 
until all the rest of the design was finished and then 
added it as a sort of afterthought in any way that came 
handy. Careful tests of lubricating oils under laboratory 
conditions have demonstrated conclusively that drop by 
drop lubrication is far less effective than flooded lubrica- 
tion. Knowledge of this fact has lead to the splash 
system of oiling the crank-case. This system is ideal, 
as enough oil is provided, by which is meant as much 
oil as the engine will stand without undue smoking in 
the exhause. Most engines are provided with tell-tales 
of one form or another, by which the user can easily 
ascertain how much oil the crank-case contains. In the 
absence of such information, the presence or absence of 
smoking in the exhaust is good evidence. A 2-cycle 
engine is harder to lubricate than a 4-cycle, as the oil 
in the crank-case is speedily converted into spray and 



blown up into the cylinder. The new device of dis- 
solving the oil in the gasolene is reported to give ex- 
cellent results in 2-cycle engines. The usual proportion 
is about one pint oil to five gallons gasolene. For the 
main bearings of these engines grease is commonly used 
to prevent the compressed charge in the crank-case from 
blowing by the shaft. 

Let us glance at another subject — that of vibration 
and its effects. Two parts, for example a connecting 
rod and its cap, which would be held securely together 
under a steady load, by ordinary bolts and nuts, will 
contrive to shake those same nuts off the bolts in short 
order when the engine runs. Even lock nuts do not 
always overcome the loosening eflFect of vibration. The 
experience of builders of automobiles, which are prob- 
ably more subject to vibration and racking than any 
other machines in the world, has shown that the best 
security is a nut and a lock nut, *plus a positive hold 
for the lock nut. This positive hold usually takes 4he 
shape of slots in the lock nut, through which end of 
the bolt a cotton-pin may be passed. In places where the 
requirements are not so severe, what are known as lock 
washers or spring washers may he used, but they are 
only dependable where the vibration is moderate. 

In connection with this same subject of rigidly se- 
curing two parts subject to vibration or to racking strains, 
an essential point is that the surfaces themselves shall 
be clean. Strange to say, the novice often ignores this 
fact and proceeds to bolt together greasy and dirty 
surfaces with cheerful assurance. Obviously, unless the 
parts bolted together are of soft material, so that the 
particles of dirt can embed themselves, the result is 
simply that all the pressure, or most of it, comes on a 
few grains of dirt, which crush more or less until an 
apparently snug job is produced. Under vibration, how- 
ever, these dirt particles crush still more, and presently 
the parts supposed to be securely attached are found 
to be in fact slightly loose. This applies not only ;o 
such parts as connecting rod caps, cylinder heads, crank- 
cases, bearings, bushings and the like, but also to the 
bolts and nuts themselves. Every bolt and nut should 
be cleaned and tightened up against clean contact sur-' 
faces ; otherwise a few grains of dirt may spoil an other- 
wise good job. About as absurd a piece of advice as 
the writer has happened to see in print appeared lately 
for the benefit of owners confronted with the problem 
of making a nut hold under vibration in the absence 
of a locking washer. The advice was to put a pinch 
of sand under the nut and tighten down on the sand! 
A practical makeshift, though admittedly undesirable, is 
to take a prick punch or chisel and burr over the thread 
just outside the nut. Another and better plan is to make 
a special washer from a piece of soft steel about 1.32 in. 
thick and large enough to have some of its edges bent up 
to hold against the flat sides of the nut, while another 
portion of its edge is extended to form a lip, which may 
be turned over an adjacent edge of the part under the 
nut, and thereby prevented from turning. Still another 
plan, which, however, requires tools, is to drill a hole 
through the lip and tap a corresponding "hole" in the 
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Stationary part, into which a screw may be inserted to 
hold the special washer. See Fig. 2. If the washer is 
too thick to be turned up, it may be cut out in hex form 
to slip over the nut, and have a couple of holes drilled 
in the lip to give a choice of positions for locking. See 
Fig. 3. A still simpler form is shown in Fig. 4, which 
represents a round washer cut out in "hex" form and 
having a notch in the edge at a point 15 degrees from 
the large diameter of the "hex." This notch holds the 
locking screw. By turning the washer the other side 
up, the nut can be rotated 15 degrees. The result is to 
give the nut a series of positions 15 degrees apart through 
its entire rotation. 

When a part is found to have loosened up from 
vibration, don't attempt to tighten it up, using the same 
old screws and bolts, unless you are willing to repeat 
the tightening-up process at frequent intervals during 
the life of the bolt. Find out why it loosens up and 
provide holding means which will resist adequately in the 
direction of the vibratory forces. 

A common fault for which the builder is usually to 
blame, and which the user must contrive some means to 
correct, is poor fitting. It is easy enough to make parts 
which will be interchangeable if only the fits are suffi- 
ciently loose. For example, brackets and other attach- 
ments subject to vibration may be attached by bolts or 
screws considerably smaller than the holes through which 
they pass. The hold is then purely frictional, and de- 
pends entirely on the tension of the bolts or screws. See 
"A," Fig. 5. If there is no particular vibration, and if the 
principal function of the bolts is to hold in tension, the 
sidewise looseness may result in no harm. If, however, 
the sidewise vibratory stresses are the chief ones en- 
countered, it is essential that the bolt holes be a true 
fit for the bolts. If this is not done, sidewise vibration 
will probably result as shown at "B" in Fig. 5, regardless 




Fig. 5 

of how tightly the nuts may be drawn. The condition 
is aggravated if the bolt threads extend as shown at "C", 
since the threads will batter and wear down under vibra- 
tion. The remedy is either to fit dowel-pins (and these 
must be large enough so that they will not crush or 
shear), or, better, to ream the bolt holes true and pro- 
cure larger bolts which shall be a drive fit in the holes. 

Another instance of poor workmanship, for which 
the builder is responsible, is the attempt to make a taper 
pin do the work of a key. The pin weakens the shaft 
much more than a key, since it cuts right through the 
shaft, but its holding power is smaller, since it is limited 
to the two sections "A" "A" of the pin at the surface 
of the shaft. See Fig. 6. A key would have a much 
larger section in shear and therefore a better hold against 
twisting, while it would not cut into the shaft nearly so 
much. If taper pins must be used, it is better to have 
two or even three of them and to make them small and 
place them far enough apart not to weaken the shaft 
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unnecessarily. The severe vibration of road service, 
and the need of making every bit of metal count, have 
led to the practical abandonment of taper pins in auto- 
mobile construction, and to the use even of keys only 
in connection with other holding means, such as a taper 
fit on the shaft with a nut to draw the parts tightly 
together. Automobile fly-wheels are almost never keyed 
on their shafts nowadays, but are bolted to a forged 
flange to give ample holding power. This feature of con- 
struction has found its way into marine practice also, 
with beneficial results. 

The amateur who undertakes to attach a bracket or 
other fitting to the woodwork of his boat is apt to make 
a job which only temporarily holds tight. In the course 
of a season or two it works loose and betrays all too 
plainly the lack of skill with which it was installed. 
This result is due usually to one of two things: either 
the use of too small nails or screws, or, more probably, 
inadequate bearing surface between the metal fitting and 
the other surface to which it is secured. Wood is rela- 
tively soft, and it endures only a limited pressure per 
square inch without slowly yielding. To make a handle 
or bracket permanently tight, it must first be held with 
sufficient pressure to resist the greatest strain that may 
be put on it. This implies a sufficiency of nails, screws, 
or bolts. Since these screws or bolts tend to force the 
metal into the wood, the pressure they exert must be 
distributed over a surface sufficient to sustain it. The 
amateur is only too likely to save pennies by putting 
in cleats, blocks, door and drawer handles, and other 
hardware, a size or two too small for their work, or 
formed up of light stampings where castings should be 
used. The result, of course, is a dilapidated-looking 
craft before the end of the first season. 

A blunder, sometimes made by the boatbuilder when 
installing the engine, is that of putting right-angle elbows 
in the exhaust and intake pipes. The writer has even 
seen intake pipes fitted with a series of two or three or 
four such elbows. Of course air, like water, has inertia 
and it cannot get around a sharp corner quickly. If the 
owner sees the boatbuilder toying with short elbows 
in the pipes, it is his business to protest promptly and 
with emphasis. It is nonsense to pay for a 20-horse- 
power engine and get 12 or 15 horse-power because of 
bad fitting. It would have been cheaper and more sen- 
sible to buy a 12 or 15-horse-power engine in the first 
place and fit it up properly . 
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Success with ordinary ignition systems is simply a 
question of applying in practice the rudiments of elec- 
tricity, which everybody knows. One of the commonest 
victims of neglect is the ordinary dry battery. When 
these batteries are put up in round foj-m, as they fre- 
quently are and always used to be, they may rotate under 
vibration until the zinc binding posts of two cells touch 
each other, as, shown in two places in Fig. 7, thereby 
short-circuiting the cells. The proper way to install dry 
cells is to separate them by light wood partitions, so 
that no amount of shaking can cause two binding posts or 
the attached connectors to touch each other. Many dry 
batteries are now put up in square paper cartons which 
prevent them from turning in the manner just described. 

In the storage battery, the commonest trouble is cor- 
rosion of the terminals, a thing which must be prevented, 
if the tendency toward it appears, by periodic inspec- 
tion and cleaning of the terminals. Neglect to recharge 
the battery when the voltage gets down to 1.8 per cell, 
neglect to see that the cells are actually fully charged 
when they are supposed to be, and failure to keep the 
density of the acid solution at about 1,250 when the 
cells are charged, are other common causes of trouble 
easily prevented. 



Many troubles with the ignition apparatus are due 
simply to the user's failure to reahze the elementary 
principles of electricity. Low-tension current, such as 
delivered by a battery or by a friction or . belt-driven 
magneto, requires wiring of fair size to carry the cur- 
rent, owing to the fact that the current, though of low 
pressure, is of relatively large volume. Number 16 wire 
is about right for ignition work, but 14 or even 12 should 
be used for electric lights and horns in order to avoid 
materially wasting the current in wiring resistance. Since 
the current pressure is low, the insulation presents no 
difficulty and only ordinary care is required. High ten- 
sion current, required in ignition apparatus using jump 
spark plugs, is entirely different in its behavior. This 
current is of very ♦fmall volume, but of pressure so high 
as to break down or penetrate rubber tape and other 
simple insulating means, such as suffice for battery cur- 
rent. Distributors, spark plug porcelains, and high-ten- 
sion terminals aboard a boat must be kept scrupulously 
clean and dry. 

If the spark and throttle control levers are not 
mounted true on the engine but are carried forward 
or aft to the wheel, as they should be, don't take chances 
with the connections; that is, don't use small wire and 
cheap bell-hanger bell cranks. Sooner or later those 
things will break or work loose, or get tangled up, and 
then you will be suddenly deprived of control over the 
engine when perhaps you need it most. There are good 
substantial control connections made for motor boats, 
and it is economy to have them. 

In conclusion, don't forget that ten minutes' head 
work is often worth an hour of aimless tinkering. Every 
trouble that you experience has a definite cause or causes. 
Very little study will usually disclose thfese causes and 
point the direction in which correction should be made. 
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NAVIGATING THE AIR 



Winfield M. TKompson 



Flyiu shud he left to professyonats. They take th' risks, an they take th' money fr th' risks, 
Th' first thinf!^ a man ouf^ht to do in thryin to be a burr-rd is to practice faltin .—^\^, Dooley. 
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AILING as a sport was a 
thing of such slow de- 
velopment that no one 
generation of men could 
claim to have witnessed 
its inception. The same 
cannot be said of flying. 
In spite of more than a 
century and a quarter of 
ballooning, the aeroplane 
shot across the 20th cen- 
tury sky as unheralded as 
a meteor. Its relation to 
ballooning might be com- 
pared to that of the swift 
power boat to the aimless 
hulk that must go where 
the winds and currents send it. Yet there are many 
people to-day, naturally slow in grasping fundamental 
facts, who fail to distinguish between the balloon and 
the aeroplane, between aeronautics as represented by 
a drifting bag of gas, and aviation as represented by a 
pair of wings driven by a high-powered gasoline engine ; 
between mere floating in the air and flying. 

The dirigible balloon, so-called, is responsible for this 
confusion among the undiscriminating, for it is driven, 
in theory at least, and when winds are fair, by a gasolene 
engine. But even in the face of Count Zeppelin's suc- 
cess in Germany with giant dirigibles of the passenger- 



carrying type, the balloon, in all its forms, remains the 
last chapter of another century's achievement in air 
navigation. Walter Wellman*s attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in a dirigible, which would have been ridiculous 
if it had not come so near being tragic, brought home 
to Americans very plainly in the autumn of 1910 the 
limitations of the power-driven gasbag. Its huge bulk 
could not be forced against a strong breeze, and in spite 
of its engines it could do no better than, drift with the 
wind. Count Zeppelin with rigid compartments to hold 
his gasbags, and with greater power and stronger con- 
struction all around, was able to make a better showing 
in a strong wind than the ill-prepared Wellman ; yet the 
fact remained in his case that the bigger his balloon the 
greater target its bulk made for the breezes, and that 
a gale could wreck a Zeppelin on the tree-tops of a 
German forest quite as readily as a lesser breeze could 
blow Wellman from Nantucket to the latitude of Hat- 
tera's. 

Between the Montgolfier brothers of France, who in 
1783 gave an exhibition before the king at Versailles of 
their newly invented hot-air balloon, and Zeppelin and 
other experimenters with the dirigible, there was but one 
new idea : the employment of the gasolene engine. The 
engine has proven itself here, as in boating, a dependable 
machine. That it has done no better is the fault of the 
vehicle to which it. is attached. Certainly it has done 
much, as a Frenchman showed in the autumn of 1910, 
by flying from Paris to London in less than six hours. 



Ai. Bleriot Monoplane ^boxit to Flx> Note tKe Kesemblance to a rixi^e Beetle or Dragon Fix 
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But when all is said and done, the great, mechanically- 
driven gas balloon compares with. the compact, self- 
sustained flying machine, as a means of covering distance, 
as the elephant compares to the hawk. 

Germany has clung to the dirigible, from its loyalty to 
Count Zeppelin, and has been distanced in consequence 
by other countries in the development of the aeroplane. 
In this the United States has led, owing to the discovery 
and application of the basic principles of flying by two 
Americans, the Wright brothers, Wilbur and Orville, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Many other good men had tried to fly be- 
fore them, but there is little doubt that had the Wrights 
not persisted with their experiments, manflight would not 
have reached its present development. AH the other 
inventors of machines now in practical use have em- 
ployed the principles established by the Wright Brothers. 
The brothers claim patent rights on the principles, but 
as yet no court has passed on the matter, and the other 
flyers are using their machines under the protests of the 
Wrights. The claims of the later flyers, varying in detail, 
but alike at bottom, are that there were flying machines 
invented before the Wrights took the field, and that these 
early machines contained certain features, which have 
been perfected in the present day, and that therefore the 
Wrights can lay no claim to those features. The Wrights, 
who are keen, kindly and broad-minded Yankees, admit 
the fact that there were earlier machines than theirs, and 
acknowledge their indebtedness to some of them for 
ideas ; but they add, rather dryly, that the early machines 
didn't fly. 

Certainly the Wright brothers were the first men 
to operate successfully a mechanically-driven aeroplane. 
Others had experimented with so-called gliders — planes 
without power — and it was one of these, im^ented by 
Octave Chanute, a Chicago engineer, (who died Nov. 23, 
1910), that the brothers adopted as the model for their 
flying machine. This was done on the invitation of Chan- 
ute, who had carried his work as far as he could. Others 
had attempted the same thing as Chanute, including Otto 
Lilienthal, a German engineer, who between 1891 and 
1896 had made about 2,000 flights from the summit of 
a small hill to its base. He was killed by his machine 
losing its balance. Coupled with the names of these 
two experimenters are those of Hiram Maxim and Prof. 
S. P. Langley. Maxim in 1899 built a huge machine 
to be propelled by two steam engines. It had 4,000 
square feet of lifting surface — the latest Wright machine 
has 130 square feet — and weighed when ready to start 
about four tons. It was wrecked in the first attempt to 
start it. Langley's machine was also wrecked in starting, 
and the ridicule with which his attempt was greeted in 
the press drove the old man to his bed, from which he . 
never rose. Yet Langley had made small models, me- 
chanically driven, which he had flown successfully; 
and now that the puzzle of flight had been solved, tardy 
credit is being given to Langley for having invented a 
machine that in all probability would have flown and 
carried a man in the air, had his experiments been carried 
a little further. 

Possibly the reader of these lines may wonder that 
all these bright experimenters, who came so near accom- 
plishing the great feat, were unable to fly. One simple 
reason accounts for their failures : none of them learned 
to control a machine in flight. They could make a ma- 
chine that would fly, and lift weight, but they could not 
make it behave. The simple physical problem of equili- 
brium, of maintaining the center of gravity and the center 
of air pressure on the machine in the same vertical line, 



eluded them all. If the downward pull of the center of 
gravity is ahead of the center of air pressure, the machine 
pitches head foremost to the ground. If it is behind, the 
machine falls stern first. If at either side, it falls to that 
side. In unscientific language, the machine can be con- 
trolled so long as it can be kept going and on an even 
keel. The instant its centers change, something must be 
done to keep it from dropping like a plummet to the 
ground. 

It was to this problem the Wright brothers directed 
their energies, and they solved it. This done, the 
whole art of flying was an open book. The secret that 
had cost Lilienthal his life, evaded Chanute, cost Maxim 
$100,000 for one experiment, and sent Langley broken- 
hearted to the grave, was guessed by the shrewd brothers 
from Ohio. The brothers experimented with the Cha- 
nute glider from 1900 to 1903, and on Dec. 16 of the 
latter year their perfected machine, equipped with a 16- 
horse-power engine of their own make, made its initial 
flight, of a few seconds, above the sand dunes of a bleak 
stretch of the North Carolina coast. Their next flight 
was 850 feet long. 

Manflight here had its beginning. The brothers next 
turned their efforts to solving the secrets that lay behind 
the first chamber to which they had found the open se- 
same. They were a year learning how to make a turn in 
the air. When at last their experiments had reached a 
proper point, they demonstrated to their own satisfaction 
what could be done by the flying man, by covering 34 
miles at a speed of 38 miles an hour. That \vas Oct. 5, 
1905. The record was not made public at once, and the 
brothers kept on experimenting, until their machines 
reached the stage in which they are now seen. 

But how did they accomplish what others had failed 
to do? Simply by throwing away the ideas of their 
predecessors, and striking out on a new line. Most of 
the experimenters before them had sought to preserve 
equilibrium by shifting weights or changing the angle of 
their wings. These were believed by the Wrights to be 
false theories. They made a rigid form of plane, but 
made its tips flexible and added a vertical rudder which 
operated simultaneously with the wing tip. Thus, if the 
wing tip is curved downward, by means of the controlling 
wires leading to the operator's levers, the tendency of 
the machine is to turn and rise on the end at which the 
tip is curved. A simultaneous movement of the vertical 
rudder in the opposite direction corrects this turning 
tendency. It is on this simultaneous movement, the chief 
element of their control of their machine, that the Wright 
brothers base their claims of infringment against other 
makers. This principle, in one form or another, is em- 
ployed on all the machines now in use, but their inventors 
claim it is not original with* the Wrights. They cite 
a glider made in Cairo, Egypt, in 1895, by L. P. Mouil- 
lard, which had flexible wing tips. The Wrights, how- 
ever, have never claimed originality for the flexible tips, 
but for the simultaneous vertical-rudder control when 
operating the tips; and they claim also that the vertical 
rudder is their invention, and that it is absolutely essen- 
tial, in conjunction with the wing-tip warping, to the 
control of a flying machine. 

Such is the crux of the mechanical situation to-day 
in the sport of flying, and I have put it foremost be- 
cause of the importance the mechanical side of the sport 
of flying will shortly assume in the business world. There 
seems little room for question that aviation to-day holds 
out the greatest lure to engine builders of any field to 
which they may direct their efforts in invention. The 
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engines to-day in use on flying machines, while remark- 
able in their power and efficiency, probably will look 
crude half a century hence; and the man may be among 
us to-day who will work a revolution in them. 

For the benefit of those who may not have gone as 
yet into the details of flying machines, I will give briefly 
outlined the distinctions between the various makesi 
There is going on at present in aviation what may be 
called a battle of types, reminding a yachtsman some- 
what of the old-time controversy on the merits of the 
center-board and keel type of yacht. The difference be- 
tween the biplane on the one hand and the monoplane 
on the other might be likened, without drawing too fine 
a point, to the difference between a schooner and a cut- 
ter. The biplane, without question, is the abler airgoing 
craft. The monoplane has shown itself, as yet, some- 
what in the America's cup class — fast and showy, fine 
for exhibition work, but safer at anchor than underway 
in rugged weather. 

It must be added, however, that neither type can claim 
exemption from numerous accidents, against which the 
flying men are unable to devise safety appliances. 

Of the biplanes the Wright machine is by far the 
best; and, since the brothers have turned their hand to 
making fast as well as dependable machines, there is 
an open question whether it is not also the superior in 
speed of the monoplane. As the generic name of the 
machine implies, it has double planes. These are super- 
posed, making a machine which some wag has described 
as "like a street car with the sides knocked out." The 
engine is placed a little off the center of the lower plane, 
and the operator sits beside it. There are two spruce 
propellers, each 8 feet 3 inches long, and each on a short 
shaft of its own, attached to the main shaft by means 
of chain and sprockets. The engine on the ordinary 
passenger-carrying machine is of four cylinders, rated 
at 30-horse-power. Its appearance is like that of a 
marine gasoline engine. The machine weighs with the 
engine and all its fittings 968 pounds. It has 606 square 
feet of supporting surface, its greatest span being 40 
feet, and its length over all — from rear rudder to front 
control — ^41 feet. The planes are 6 feet 6 inches wide, 
with frames of hickory and American spruce, and cover- 
ing of a light cotton fabric, treated with rubber. This 
is the original type Wright machine, which was started 
for flights from a light iron rail, being given its initial 
impetus by a weight dropping from a tower, and pulling 
a wire rigged over a wheel at the far end of the rail. 
For landing it was equipped with a pair of skids, like 
the sides of a country wood sled, which kept the planes 
from the ground. More recent machines have been 
fitted with stout bicycle wheels for starting, the rail being 
discarded, except in special cases, though the skids are 
retained. Of late also the front control has been dis- 
carded, as it has been found that the "headless" machine * 
can be manipulated in rising without it, by means of the 
rear controls. 

The standard Wright machine, here described, has 
been assailed by the critical on many grounds. It was 
a lumber wagon. Its construction was rough. The 
chain-and-sprocket device for transmitting power was 
antiquated and mechanically impossible, and so forth. 
These criticisms did not disturb the Wrights, who went 
right on making the lumber wagons, until there was an 
incentive to show that they could do when other things 
were needed. Then they jolted their critics by bringing 
out a machine having only 130 square feet of sustaining 
surface, and an eight-cylinder, 70-horse-power engine. 



This little machine made more than 75 miles an hour, and 
though it was smashed before it got into competition, 
through the stoppage of its engine in a tight place, it 
was in the air long enough to show its speed, that its 
surface was ample, and that the chain-and-sprocket gear 
worked as well in a racing machine as in the lumber 
wagons. 

The Wright racer therefore marked the greatest single 
step in aeroplane construction in 1910, showing greater 
speed, on a smaller sustaining surface, than any other 
machine, and forcing the makers of monoplanes to the 
view that their speed laurels might in another year be 
snatched from their brows. "At this rate," said the 
aviation joker, "we'll be able in a little while to fit a 
seat on an engine and fly without any wings at all!" 

A step in the direction taken by the Wrights in pro- 
ducing their racer was also made by Glenn H. Curtiss, 
inventor of another of the older American biplanes. 
Curtiss has always flown a light machine, differing little 
in principle from the Wright. In fact he is one of the 
principal defendants in the W^right suits. The eflFect of 
wing-warping is obtained in the Curtiss machine by means 
of flaps attached to the rear edges of the plane, connected, 
by wires, with a movable frame in which the operator 
sits. By moving his body, the driver draws down these 
flaps as required to maintain equilibrium,, or to turn. 
The rudder is controlled by an automobile steering wheel. 
Attached to this also is a rod controlling the forward 
elevating planes. The machine is driven by one pro- 
peller, attached directly to the shaft. Curtiss' step for- 
ward was also in stripping his machine to the last square 
foot of surface. This he did by discarding the upper 
plane, and substituting for it a tiny plane no larger than 
one of those in his elevating planes. In short, he stripped 
his machine until it was a monoplane, and with a 70- 
horse engine in it expected it to make high speed. Un- 
fortunately the. machine was completed too late for de- 
cisive trials in 1910. It may prove a strong card for 
America in 191 1. 

The only other prominent biplane is the Farman, of 
French make. Its inventor, Henry Farman, secures con- 
trol in the same way as Glenn Curtiss, by means of flaps, 
or ailerons, as the French style them. This machine also 
has one propeller. It is driven by a Gnome engine, the 
best thus far developed for flying machines, of which I 
shall add a description to this narrative. 

Of the monoplanes but two need be mentioned here. 
The best known is that invented by Louis Bleriot of 
France, and bearing his name. For workmanlike con- 
struction and small number of parts it has no rival among 
flying machines. Resembling in flight a bird, or a huge 
insect, it satisfies the poetic ideal of what a flying machine 
should be. It is fast as well as beautiful, and some of 
the greatest achievements of the year are to be put to its 
credit. Unlike the biplanes, the Bleriot machine has 
its engine and propeller in front. The Gnome engine is 
used with a two-bladed propeller of built-up woods, in 
accordance with the usual practice. The propeller on a 
standard Bleriot is 6 feet 8 inches long. The extreme 
span of the wings is 28 feet, and the over-all length, from 
propeller to end of tail, 28 feet. Each wing is 14 by 6- 
feet. The wing surface is but 180 square feet, which 
fact led us to believe, when we first read of the Bleriot,. 
now less than two years ago, that its inventor was in- 
viting sudden death. He was the pioneer of small flying 
surfaces, and his racing machines of to-day, though equip- 
ped with loo-horse-power engines, have considerably less 
sustaining surface than the original machine. The speed 
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of a so-horse Bleiiot is about 55 miles an hour ; of a 100- 
horse, about 67 miles an hour. No other make of ma- 
chine has as yet surpassed their record in speed compe- 
tition. 

The Bleriot, however, is not without serious short- 
comings. It is extremely difficult to handle in cross air- 
currents, and in turning corners on a racing course. It 
is a dangerous machine in starting and landing, particu- 
larly the latter. Owing to the position of the driver in 
the body of the machine, behind the propeller, he cannot 
see directly ahead, and is handicapped in picking out a 
proper landing place, as well as in judging the speed li 
his machine in landing; facts which have caused many 
bad accidents in the . last year. The machine also has 
a tendency to collapse under severe driving, breaking usu- 
ally at the joining point of the wings. It is, in fact, as 
delicate as it is marvelous, and' only drivers who have 
discounted death and have a steady nerve should attempt 
to fly it. 

But one other monoplane need be mentioned to com- 
plete the group of the leading flying machines of 19 10. 
This is the Antoinette, the invention of Leon Levasseur 
of France. It is the largest of the flying machines, hav- 
ing a wing span of 46 feet. In supporting surface, how- 
ever, it rates below the standard Wright and the Farman 
biplane, having 385 square feet. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of this machine are the angle at which the wings 
are set — an echo of earlier ideas that stability was due- 
to the dihedral angle — the square ends of the wings, and 
the canoe-shaped body, of light mahogany, planked on 
lattice construction. The condenser coils extend along 
each side of the body, which is nearly 20 feet long. The 
engine is fixed, 8-cylinder, v-set, of so-horse-power. 
The weight of the machine without its engine is 800 
pounds, making it the heaviest machine built. Its ex- 
treme wing-spread makes heavier construction needful, 
and puts a strain on the wood framework of the wings 
that they cannot always 'stand in hard winds. The control 
of this machine, as in the others, is by warping the wings 
and manipulation of the combination rudder at the end 
of its tail. The driver's seat is in the rear of the body 
shell. There is a control wheel on either rail of the body, 
for manipulating the planes, and a fopt bar, as in the 
Bleriot, by which the vertical rudder is operated. In this 
machine, as in. the others, the mechanism can be under- 
stood only by careful study of the machine itself or elabo- 
rate diagrams, and cannot be described effectively in print 
by any but a technical writer, whose description would 
be understood only by technically-trained minds. Any- 
one, however, desiring exact knowledge of the mechanism 
of the monoplane or biplane, will find extended articles 
on them, with plates, in current technical publications. 

Flying In 1909-10. 

It may be said that flying as a sport had its beginning 
in 19 10. Up to that time the aviators were busy experi- 
menting. They had made flights of a few miles or a few 
minutes, and each better than the others had been set 
down as a record. The Wright brothers to be sure, had 
been as skilled for some years in the rudiments of flying 
as they were in 1910; but their work was scientific, and 
they made no efl'ort to render it spectacular. As soon as 
they had shown the French, by their exhibitions abroad 
in 1908-9, how far they had advanced in the art of flying, 
a dozen flyers sprang up, full of confidence. First Louis 
Bleriot, who had been working zealously on his mono- 
plane, startled England half out of its boots by flying 
across the English channel in one of his machines, and 



alighting, in half an hour after leaving his native shores, 
on a meadow near Dover. This was the first long flight 
across water. Hubert Latham had essayed it a few days 
before, without success. Bleriot accomplished it as easily 
as he had accomplished flights of similar length over the 
fields of France. His machine was damaged in landing, 
but he was unhurt. 

This flight of Bleriot's was Europe's first great voy- 
age in the air. A frenzy of flying enthusiasm seized 
France, and England did not escape the excitement. In 
August, 1909, came the first international aviation meet, 
held near Rheims. James Gordon Bennett, the veteran 
pioneer of half a dozen sports, oflFered the grand prize, 
the international cup for aviation, for the best time made 
around a 20-kilometer track (12.42 miles). There was 
also a cash prize of $s»ooo.to the winner. This proved to 
be Glen H. Curtiss, whose biplane beat Bleriot's mono- 
plane by s 3-S seconds. His time was is minutes, s^ 
3-5 seconds. 

This aviation meet was really the first uncertain step 
toward flying as a popular sport. Looking back at it, even 
a little more than a year afterward, one can see that the 
work done was insignificant. Yet the meet showed the 
flyers that what had been thought visionary was possible 
of achievement — that flying must thereafter be reckoned 
as one of the great sports. 

The knowledge gained in 1909 was applied in the 
winter, and with the spring of 1910 a new flock of flyers 
took wing, who, with the old reliables, made the recor^ls 
of 1909 look small, and who soon began earning fabulous 
sums of money. The channel flight now looked easy. On 
May 21 Count Jacques De Lesseps, son of the builder of 
the Suez canal, flew from Europe to England. On June 
2 the Honorable Captain Charles S. Rolls, an English- 
man, made the round trip in a day from England to 
France and return, in a Wright biplane. A few weeks 
later he was killed by a fall, due to the breaking of the 
tail of his machine. On August 17 a young American, 
resident in France, John B. Moisant of Chicago, crossed 
the channel, with a man and a cat as passengers, on a 
flight from Paris to London in a Bleriot machine. Owing 
to accidents, due to bad landings, mechanical troubles and 
the like, he was about 30 days making the whole of his 
journey from the French to the British capital. 

The crowning flight of the year in Europe was the 
scaling of the Alps by a young Peruvian, George Chavez, 
who on September 23 flew from Brieg, in Switzerland, 
by the Simplon pass, to Domodossola in Italy. Tne dis- 
tance was but 25 miles, but the flight had to be made in 
part at an altitude of more than 7000 feet. Its last third 
was one tremendous glide, which resulted fatally to the 
brave young man who had accomplished this extraordi- 
nary feat. When he was but 30 feet from the ground, 
and seemed within a few seconds of safety, his machine 
collapsed, and plunged headlong to the earth. Poor 
Chavez was taken out of the wreck broken and bleeding, 
and on his deathbed told the story of his flight, saying 
that the accident was due to the breaking of the wings, 
which has been unable to withstand the pressure put 
upon them. Chavez covered in 40 minutes the distance 
that Napoleon's army, a little more than a century before, 
put behind them only by two weeks of man-killing toil. 
But for the weakness of his machine he would have come 
unscathed from scaling the icy height''.. 

The first notable distance flight of the year in Europe 
was from London co Manchester, 180 miles, for a prize of 
$SO,ooo, oflfered by Lord NorthcliflF, publisher of a Lon- 
don daily newspaper. This was won by the French 
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aviator Louis Paulhan, who made the distance in a Far- 
man biplane, with but one stop, his elapsed flying time 
being 4 hours, 11 minutes. This flight served to bring 
into notice an English aviator previously little known, 
Claude Grahame-White, who later in the season developed 
into a clever exhibition flyer. White was a good second, 
covering 115 miles; but a spring gale, with very cold 
weather, prevented his completion of the course. He 
also flew a Farman machine. After giving some exhibi- 
tions in England Grahame-White came to America, bring- 
ing both his Farman and a Bleriot monoplane. He was 
the only operator of the year driving both a biplane and 
a monoplane. On appearing at an aviation meet at Bos- 
ton he carried off the bulk of the prizes, to the amount 
of $22,000, including one for $10,000 given by a Boston 
newspaper for a flight of twice around Boston light, 
from an aviation field at Squantum, on the south side 
of the' harbor, the total distance being about 33 miles. 
White used a 50-horse Bleriot in the flight. His time 
for the course was 34 minutes, i 1-5 seconds. 

The most notable long flight of the season in America, 
because the first, and over a dangerous course, was made 
by Glenn H. Curtiss, from Albany to New York, down 
the valley of the Hudson, 150 miles, with but one stop. 
This flight was made on May 29, and by it Curtiss won 
a prize of $10,000 put up by a New York newspaper. 

On June 13 Charles K. Hamilton, in a Curtiss type 
biplane, made a continuous flight from Philadelphia to 
New York, about 90 miles. Subsequently he made the 
return trip. 

In the summer of 1910 flying rapidly assumed the 
proportions of an organized sport in America through 
the eagerness of cities to secure aviation meets, and the 
willingness of wealthy men and newspapers to put up 
large prizes for competition. Los Angeles had started 
the year's program with .a meet in January, at which 
Louis Paulhan was paid a heavy guarantee to appear. 
(His earnings for 1910 were about $100,000.) Chicago, 
St. Louis and other cities also had exhibitions. A feature 
of that at Chicago was the start of a flight of 187 miles 
from that city to the Illinois state capital, Springfield, by 
Walter Brookins, in a Wright machine. The flight was 
not continuous, as two stops were made, for fuel, but it 
won for the Wrights a prize of $10,000 given by a Chi- 
cago newspaper. The course was over a dead level of 
prairie country and a few towns, the time being 7 hours, 
43 minutes, including stops. At a meet at Baltimore in 
November Hubert Latham made an' extended flight over 
the city, in his Antoinette, winning a $5,000 prize given 
by a newspaper. The longest flight of the year over 
water was made by Glenn Curtiss, over Lake Erie, from 
Euclid Beach, Cleveland, to Cedar Point and return, 
about 120 miles. Another, made by a Wright machine, 
was over the Atlantic, along the beach at Atlantic 
City, about 50 milts. The closing flight of the season 
over water was made November 14, by Eugene B. Ely, 
in the employ of Curtiss, who rose from a platform 
erected for the purpose on the deck of the U. S. cruiser 
Birmingham, at anchor off Fortress Monroe, and landed 
at Willoughby Spit, about four miles away. The feat, 
though not so difficult as it looked, attracted favorable 
attention from naval men and the public. The machine 
used was the same in which Curtiss flew from Albany to 
New York. 

The flights mentioned are but a few of the many that 
interested one part of the country or another through the 
American flving season. Both the Wriehts and Curtiss 
maintained flying teams, of trained performers, who 



would appear at any county fair that could muster the 
stiff price. The price was forthcoming in an amazing 
number of instances, and the public became greatly 
excited over the new sport, to the enrichment of the 
men who a few years ago were dismissed wuth an indul- 
gent smile and a tap of the head. 

By autumn all sections of the country had seen more 
or less flying, and the public was ready for the big show 
of the year, the international meet, which fell to this 
country by reason of Glenn Curtiss' having taken the 
Gordon-Bennett cup at Rheims. Foreign nations were 
expected to send their best flyers to the meet. France 
and England did so, but Italy, Germany and Russia, not 
having developed sufficiently in flying to travel in fast 
company, were not represented. 

The meet was held at the Belmont Park race course, 
16 miles from New York, beginning Oct. 22 and ending 
Oct. 31. These dates were known in advance to be at 
least a month too late for favorable flying weather. 
Furthermore no effort was made to attract flyers by 
liberal guarantees. These facts notwithstanding, the in- 
ternational character of the meet attracted the largest 
number of aviators gathered in the name of sport to that 
date, there being 29, with' 34 machines. Of these 13 
were Bleriot monoplanes, three were Antoinette mono- 
planes, six were Wright biplanes, six Curtiss biplanes, 
and the remainder included a Santos-Dumont monoplane, 
a Nieuport monoplane, two Farman biplanes, and two 
biplanes of the Curtiss type. There were also three or 
four freak machines. The Gnome engine led all others, 
there being 15 at the meet. The most popular machine 
at the meet, with the public, was the Antoinette, operated 
by Hubert Latham of France, by all odds the best driver 
of that type of aeroplane. The most finished track driver 
there was Alfred Le Blanc of the French team, though 
Simon, French, James Radley and Grahame-White, Brit- 
ish, and Drexel, American, showed driving form closely 
approaching his. All drove the Bleriot machine. Le 
Blanc's superiority was due in part to having the best 
machine at the field, built especially by Bleriot for the 
meet, and its driver also had an advantage in having 
been schooled for three months by Bleriot at track driv- 
ing, for the express purpose of carrying the international 
trophy back to France. 

In what might be called the substantial work of the 
meet, the Wright machines led all others. In duration 
and altitude, two of the severest tests of a flying machine, 
they were easily the leaders. The Curtiss machines for 
some reason not apparent, were not exploited in propor- 
tion to their reputation ; while the new Curtiss racer was 
tried but once, unofficially, toward the end of the meet. 
Owing to the high winds every day for eight days, there 
were many accidents. The bulk of these were in making 
landings, and in this respect the Bleriot monoplanes were 
the greatest sufferers. It is very difficult for a driver 
of a Bleriot to estimate the speed of his machine in 
landing. Three of these machines were disabled in one 
day by striking the ground too hard, among them being 
the loo-hore-power racer of Grahame-White, which 
pitch-poled on the last day and landed on its back. Its 
driver escaped unhurt. 

It is my purpose not to describe the meet in detail, but 
to mention its salient features. One of these was the 
great work done by the Wright machines in altitude com- 
petition. Although the wind was strong during the first 
eight days of the meet, the Wright high-flyers, Messrs. 
Ralph Johnstone and Arch Iloxey, were out, climbing 
until they disappeared above our heads. On Oct. 28 
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the two rose in a strong breeze, which rapidly increased 
to a gale. They went up to a great height, and though 
stemming the wind with full power on, were swept so 
far from the track that Hoxey was obliged to land 22 
miles, and Johnstone 55 miles away. Johnston^ had at- 
tained a height of 8,475 f^^t. This was the only time 
on record when aeroplanes had maintained their balance 
after gathering sternway. In both cases they were driven 
stern foremost all the way to the points where they 
were brought to earth. Next day both flew back to the 
track. . 

On the last day of the meet Johnstone, in a machine 
built by the Wrights especially for climbing, attained 
the record height of 9,714 feet, directly over the field. 
He went up in spirals until invisible in a clear sky, and 
came down in hair-raising loops, at a steep angle, alight- 
ing finally in the middle of the field as lightly as a ball 
of cotton. He reported great difficulty in driving the 
machine in the rare atmosphere encountered above 8,000 
feet from the earth. (This daring operator was killed 
November 17, at Denver, by a fall of 500 feet, his ma- 
chine capsizing in making a very short turn. The cause 
of the accident was- not determined at the time, but was 
said to be the collapse of the planes, due to improper 
strain. Johnstone's record for altitude stood but 23 
days, as on November 23, at Philadelphia, it was excelled 
by J. Armstrong Drexel, flying a Blefiot, who made 9,970 
feet. Drexel, however, landed 20 miles from his starting 
point.) 

The international match, flown Oct. 29, in a gusty 
Northwest wind of 15 miles an hour minimum velocity, 
caused manv disappointments. Latham drove his An- 
toinette until his wings were weakened, and he was forced 
to descend. The hopes of America centered in the Wright 
racer, but an accident to its engine sent it crashing to 
the ground before it crossed the starting line. Prior 
to this accident — from which Brookins emerged most 
luckily unmaimed — the race was a duel between Grahame- 
White, British, and Le Blanc, French, who had the only 
two lOQ-horse-power Bleriot machines at the meet. Both 
had started early and Le Blanc had the prize all but 
in his grasp, when on the 20th and last lap of the 62.1- 
mile course his machine crashed into a telegraph pole 
and was wrecked. The accident was attributed to in- 
sufficient fuel. Le Blanc's time for 19 laps was at the 
rate of 66.6 miles an hour. Grahame- White completed 
the course at 61 miles an hour, his time being one hour, 
one minute 4 3-5 seconds, and thus won $5,000 for him- 
self and the Gordon-Bennett cup for England, where the 
international meet will be held in 191 1. 

On the day following the international race, the chief 
money prize of the meet was flown for, it being $10,000 
put up by Thomas F. Ryan of New York for the best 
time from the field to and around the Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor, the total distance being 35 miles. 
This race was the first to be flown over cities. The entire 
course was over settled country, and some miles 01 it 
presented only the roofs of Brooklyn or Long Island 
City to the aviator as a possible landing place. There 
was deep interest in the race, and hope at the track 
that it might be run oflF as a genuine sporting event, a 
hope not to be realized, unfortunately. At the beginning 
of the meet the rules stood that an aviator to qualify 
for this race must have spent an hour continuously in 
the air at this meet, that the race should be started be- 
tween 2.45 and 3.45 P. M., and that it was to be open 
from a stated date to the end of the meet. The first 
rule was changed three days before the race. Grahame- 



White protested against the change, on the ground that 
the committee had no right to make it. He protested also 
against the subsequent change allowing a contestant to 
start at any time that would permit of his finishing before 
5.30 P. M. The committee decided against him on 
both protests. 

The first starter in the race was Count Jacques De 
Lesseps. He rose to 800 feet and steered a straight 
course for the tall buildings on lower Manhattan island. 
White followed in about three minutes. Both were careful 
to start within the hours required by the original rules. 
Both made a beautiful race. The wind was about 12 
miles velocity, from North of West, against them going, 
and with them returning. White steered the longer 
course, going at first somewhat Southward from the 
track, and thence over Brooklyn to the statue, but he 
made the better time, by virtue of his more powerful 
machine. De Lesseps' performance was purely a sport- 
ing exhibition, and one that roused the greatest admira- 
tion for his pluck; for he started first, in a feat that 
had never before been tried, and at which, to a moral 
certainty, he would be beaten, barring accidents to his 
competitor. His time was 41 minutes, 56 seconds. 
White's was 35 minutes, 21 seconds. Both reported a trip 
without incident, except that over Brooklyn they en- 
countered strange air conditions they described as "pock- 
ets," in which the machine dropped as if in a vacuum. 
For these they were unable to oflFer an explanation. 

The English winner and French loser were being 
cheered by the crowd, and the band had just finished a 
medley of "God Save the King" and the "Marsaillaise," 
w^hen an announcement was made from the official stand 
that John B. Moisant, an American, whose machine had 
been disabled in an accident that morning, has just bought 
for $10,000 Alfred Le Blanc's 50-horse Bleriot, and would 
enter it for the Statue of Liberty flight. Moisant started 
at 4.06. The wind had then fallen to less than five miles 
an hour. Steering a compass course, he went straight 
for the statue, rounded the captive balloon attached to 
it, and back to the field, where he was greeted with tre- 
mendous acclaim, while the band played "The Star 
Spangled Banner" and the officials shook hands with 
each other — for Moisant 's time was 43 seconds better 
than White's. 

White at once stated that he would make the course 
again the next day, the last of the meet. At the close of 
the day's flying the committee announced that the Statue 
of Liberty flight would be open the next day. That even- 
ing Mr. Moisant protested that the meet closed officially 
on that day, Oct. 30, and that the last day was an extra 
day. The committee ruled for Mr. Moisant, and declared 
that he had won the prize. Both De Lesseps and White 
were astounded when they heard of this ruling. White 
protested against it, on the ground that he was the only 
aviator in the flight who had qualified for it by having 
been an hour in the air at the meet ; that he had started 
it between 2.45 and 3.45 as the rules required, and that 
the committee had no power to change the basic rules as 
they had stood at the first. He further protested against 
the committee's declaring the flight closed, and called 
attention to the fact that on Monday, Oct. 31, the so- 
called extra day of the meet, was actually an official con- 
tinuation of the meet, by reason of one day, Oct. 22, 
having been lost, and wind checks having been given for 
its events; also because some of the most important 
official events of the meet were to be run off the last day» 
including the grand altitude contest, and the finals of 
the grand speed contest. None of these arguments availed. 
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The last day might be official for all else, but it was 
not official for the Liberty flight. 

On the questions of sporting ethics presented by the 
committee's rulings, the aviators at once took sides. Mr. 
Drexel, who had intended to compete on the last day for 
the Liberty prize, sided with Mr. White. The foreign 
aviators almost to a man declared the committee's rulings 
astounding and unwarranted. The business found its 
way quickly into social matters. The Aero Club of 
America, which the offending committee represented, 



was rent by dissention. The foreign aviators, bound 
home, expressed the heartfelt wish that it might be purged 
ere they should be obliged to visit our shores again. 

Thus America's first international aviation meet, 
which really did a great deal to advance the science of 
flying, unhappily fell as a sporting event to the familiar 
level of the old days off Sandy Hook, when if you 
couldn't beat an Englishman in any other way, you could 
beat him by the rules. 



$ $ $ 

ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR-nVE-SlX 

Stanton M. SmitK 



^1^ O those who love the gas engine the discussion of its 
•■' many phases is a never ending joy. The subject has 
been treated thoroughly in The Rudder by several ex- 
perts, but these observations may be of interest, coming 
from one who has no claim to expert knowledge beyond 
the practical handling of the machines for fifteen years. 
In this article the four-stroke cycle type only is under 
consideration. 

The one-cylinder engine, although a complete and 
economical power plant, is open to serious objections 
when applied to boat propulsion, especially in large sizes. 
The explosive impulse being delivered only once in two 
revolutions a jerky forward motion results, neither pleas- 
ant to the operator nor economical of the power de- 
veloped. 

The four strokes necessary to complete the cycle are 
most .simply illustrated by the diagram shown in Fig. i. 
In examining it bear in mind that the impulse and suction 
strokes are always towards the crank-shaft and the ex- 
haust and compression strokes away from it : 



Corr?tDlete Cycle. 
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F'lQ.l One Cy Under £17^1 i?e 

To obtain more power, without increasing the size 
of the cylinder, another may be coupled with it to the 
crank-shaft. There is no arbitrary rule as to what in- 
terval shall be between the impulses, for they may be 
made to occur simultaneously, or the maximum of one 
revolution apart, or anything between those extremes 
that suits the fancy of the builder. To secure good re- 
sults, however, and enable the two cylinders to work in 
harmonious wedlock, as soul-mates should, one of several 
methods of coupling must be adopted. Early practice 
was the V arrangement, one cylinder close in front of 
the other, both at a slight angle from the vertical, and 
coupled to the same crank-pin. In this construction the 
pistons rise and fall together, so that by firing the cylin- 
ders alternately an impulse is delivered once in each 
revolution. To obtain the same result in modern prac- 
tice the cylinders are placed exactly vertical and further 



apart fore and aft; each is coupled to its own pair of 
cranks, and both pairs are on the same side of the crank- 
shaft, thus: 



In either variation of this method, an imperfect me- 
chanical balance may be obtained by the use of counter- 
weights, but the power is balanced and applied at regular 
intervals to the shaft. The four strokes of the cylinders 
in relation to each other in this method of coupling are 
illustrated by the (Hagram shown in Fig. II: 
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I^IQ.n. Two Cylinder Engine. Cranka Together. 



If the operation of the cylinders is not clearly under- 
stood, take a piece of copper wire and bend it to form 
a two-crank shaft; revolve this slowly between thumbs 
and fingers and compare it. with the diagram. 

While fairly satisfactory in small sizes, large engines 
with heavy moving parts set up too much vibration when 
coupled as just described, so another method is adopted. 
The crank-shaft is made with the pairs opposite, thus: 



z^ 



and the working parts of one cylinder move ir i!ie oppo- 
site direction to those of the other, effecting a 1 excellen* 
mechanical balance without counterweights. Unforu- 
nately, however, the advantage of regular ah mate ex- 
plosions is lost, for both impulses occur in the first revo- 
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lution, and both suctions in the second, as illustrated by 
the diagram shown in Fig. Il-a: 
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f^lQ. IIa. Two Cylinder J^ndine. Cranks Obbodiie. 



The piece of wire may now be made to conform to 
Fig. Ill by twisting the cranks opposite each other. In 
the endeavor to embody in one engine the advantages of 
both types without the disadvantages of either, the 
*'double-opposed" method of coupling is used, in which 
two cylinders are placed horizontally and on opposite 
sides of the crank-shaft, the two pairs of cranks being 
opposite, or at 180°. The moving parts of one cylinder 
will travel in the opposite direction to those in the other, 
giving a good mechanical balance. The impulses will 
occur at regular alternate intervals, and the diagram 
shown in Fig. II illustrates this engine also. This type; 
although a distinct advance in these two respects, has 
met with limited favor because of its form, either of the 
vertical types being more convenient and more^ suitable 
for general use. 

It has been seen that one cylinder gives one impulse 
to a complete cycle of two revolutions; also that two 
cylinders give two impulses to a cycle, and if at regular 
intervals they occur one-half of a complete cycle apart, 
or one revolution of 360°. With three cylinders there 
will be three impulses to a cycle of 720°, or one every 
240° with cranks so spaced, and at regular intervals. To 
understand the three-cylinder engine clearly, get away 
from the idea that the cranks are at thirds, or 120°, 
for they are not, as regards the cycle, and that is what 
we must consider. Starting with an explosion in the 
first cylinder the next crank to come up, apparently one- 
third of a revolution behind is in reality one and a third 
behind. The circular illustration shows this plainly: 
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Diagram SHowing Operation of THree-CxHnder Engir 



There is a gap of 60° between the end of one-power 
stroke and the beginning of the next. This may be 
verified by examining the diagram shown in Fig. Ill : 
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FlQ in 'Three Cylioder Era^Jo*. 



A right-hand engine fires in the order shown, 1-2-3, 
if the cranks form a left-hand spiral; a right-hand en- 
gine fires in the order 3-2-1 if the cranks form a right- 
hand spiral. The three-cylinder engine is a splendid 
machine, applying its power evenly, and with little vibra- 
tio, and is very much better than a two-cylinder engine. 
It has a twisting vibration that is scarcely noticeable, 
unless run at an excessive speed. 

In the four-cylinder engine we reach the practically 
perfect machine. To secure the best balance the central 
cranks are on one side of the shaft, and the end cranks 
on the other, thus: 



which arrangement prevents a lengthwise rocking ten- 
dency.* Such an engine may be set up on the blocks in 
the shop, not bolted or fastened down, and run up to 
several thousand revolutions a minute, without danger 
of jumping oflF the blocks. It is an easy engine to turn 
over by hand, because an unexploded charge of com- 
pressed mixture in one cylinder will push down and help 
bring up the next compressing piston. There is no gap 
between power strokes, although there is a gap between 
the actual eflPective strokes of power, for the force of the 
explosion is spent before the piston reaches the bottom; 
the engine cannot "claw under" the dead center, as a 
bicycle rider does by depressing his toes and pushing 
back. But this slight gap in power is no detriment in 
marine practice, for the the propeller works in a yielding 
medium. The fact that there are certain objections to 
such an engine when coupled to a wheel driven against 
an unyielding road surface has no part in this discussion. 
The succeeding strokes in the four cylinders are illus- 
trated in the diagram shown under Fig. IV: 
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The impulses occur at exactly regular intervals in the 
order shown in the diagram, 1-2-4-3, in perfect rhythm. 
Were the cranks placed alternately opposite, thus: 



the impulses would occur 1-2-3-4, and would be delivered 
to the shaft with the same rhythmic regularity; but the 
rocking tendency avoided in the other construction would 
be here present, so that it is not good practice. We 
have seen that the wide gap of three strokes or 540 be- 
tween impulses in a one-cylinder engine is reduced to a 
gap of 180° in a two-cylinder engine (cranks together), 
to 60° in a three, and to nothing in a four, bearing in 
mind that the actual gap in effective thrust is a little 
more in each case ; we are therefore still without continu- 
ous torque or turning effort on the crank-shaft, and to 
gain this another cylinder must be added. 

This brings us to the five-cylinder engine in which 
there is always some one crank receiving a power thrust. 
There are five power strokes of 180**, or 900°, in a cycle 
of 720°, a total overlap of 180°, so that each power stroke 
is overlapped 36** by the next one. To have the impulses 
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occur at regular intervals they must be delivered to 
cranks set one-fifth of a cycle of 720° apart, or 144''. 
The crank-shaft may be built in either of two ways: 
The cranks may be set 72"* apart, forming a spiral, and 
the cylinders timed to five on the alternate cranks which 
are 144° apart, and the order will be 1-3-5-2-4. With 
so many cylinders this is rather confusing when valves 
are to be set or igniters timed, and it is better to place 
the cranks so that the order of firing will be 1-2-3-4-5. 
This is readily done, for starting with the first crank at 
o, the second will be 144°, or two-fifths around ; the third 
will be 288°, or four-fifths around; the fourth will be 



432°, or six-fifths; or, mark you, one and one-fifth 
around, and the fifth crank will be 576°, or one and 
three-fifths, leaving 144° to complete the cycle of 720**. 
The succeeding strokes in the five cylinders are illus- 
trated in the diagram shown under Fig. V. 

Beyond the one advantage of a slower speed being 
possible with the five, it is doubtful if it possesses 
enough practical advantages over the four to justify the 
additional expense and working parts. It is a fine ma- 
chine for a large boat and a large purse. Having the 
fewest cylinders possible with continuous torque, it is the 
first to which an air-pressure, self-starting device may be 
applied. Even distribution of explosive mixture to the 
cylnders cannot be secured without an extremely com- 
plicated manifold. 

The six-cylinder engine is a triple two-cylinder, or a 
double three, whichever you prefer to call it. To secure 
the best mechanical balance, the crank-shaft is a com- 
bination of a right-hand spiral and a left-hand spiral. The 
end cranks stand out at the same angle, the second and 
fourth, and the two center. The impulses occur at regu- 
lar intervals, six in the cycle, in the order 1-2-3-6-5-4, as 
illustrated in the diagram shown under Fig. VI : 
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Piq32I Six Cylir7der E:i?^ii7e. 

There are six power strokes of 180° each, or 1080**, 
a total overlap of 360** per cycle, so that each is over- 
lapped 60° by the next. In this engine high power is ob- 
tained for large boats without excessive cylinder sizes. 
Even distribution of gas to the cylinders cannot be se- 
cured without a complicated manifold. 

In any four-cycle engine there will be as many power 
strokes in a complete cycle of two revolutions as there 
are cylinders, or in fact as many strokes of each function 
as there are cylinders. The impulses from "any number 
of cylinders whatever may be distributed evenly through- 
out the cycle at perfectly regular intervals, nothing more 
being necessary to accomplish this than the proper spac- 
ing of the cranks around the shaft, and the correct timing 
of explosions. 



Fidget. 36 Ft. O. A. Blount & Lowell E^ngine. Speed. 16 Miles per Hour. 
O-wned bx RicHard HxitcHinson, Boston, Mass. 
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SIMPLE HAULING-OUT SCHEME 



HERE are many amateur 
yachtsmen no doubt who 
would be pleased to haul 
out their own craft had 
they the proper gear and 
appliances, but the pos- 
session of a runway or 
hauling-out ways is some- 
thing perhaps not easily 
possessed, and the scheme 
herewith revealed was de- 
vised by the writer to 
overcome the lack of ade- 
quate docking facilities or, 
to be brutally explicit, the 
"absence of the necessary 
cash to build a railway." 

Well, to begin, I will 
presume that you have a 
boat, a place on the beach to put it, likewise an ocean on 
which the craft is floating eager to be hauled out to 
escape the wintry blasts. Good Heavens! Why didn't 
I put this in two months ago? 

Perhaps I can best explain the scheme and the method 
of working, by stating how we personally work it in 
practice. This is how : our beach is located on a bay, which 
has a rise and fall of about six feet of tide, the beach 
being a gentle slope, with about 75 ft. between low and 
high-water marks. When we first arrived at this beach 
we thought some of building a regular fancy runway, 
with greased slides, etc., but being naturally lazy and 
being in a neighborhood near several shipyards the rail- 
way never got beyond the "talk" stage, so we planned 
and executed as follows: First, we made the cradle or 
support for boat, a very necessary part of the scheme 
and a part to be substantially constructed. Our cradle 
consists of three planks of yellow pine 16 inches wide, 
3 inches thick, and 10 feet long. These planks form 
the fore-and-aft members on the bottom of cradle, and 
have the fore ends cut up sleigh fashion, and when 
placed apart form a foundation, if we may call it such, 
about 6 feet wide. So far the cradle should look some- 
thing like this ( Fig. i ) : 
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Fig. 1. Bottom PlanKs of Cradle 

We then secure five pieces of the same three-inch 
stuff, about 8 inches wide, and spike them across the 
bottom planks or skids, leaving the pieces projecting 
from 18 inches to 24 inches on either side which makes 
the contraption now look something like Fig. 2 from 
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Fig. 2. Cradle witH Cross-Beams in Place 

above and something like this from a worms-eye view 
of the bow (Fig. 3) : 



i. 



Fitf. 3 



The cradle has now been finished up to the point 
where a little judgment has to be used regarding the 
best method of supporting the particular type of craft 
to be hauled. In our case we had two boats, one a 
40-ft. sloop with a section something like drawing, and 
which we supported in the manner shown in Fig. 4: 
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ri^. 6. Cradle at Low Tide Readx to Receive Boat at HigH l^ater. The >\rtist Forgot tHe RocKs 



Two uprights amidships on each side, securely spiked 
at the lower ends, each pair with a couple of substantial 
4x4 joists placed athwartships under hull in the fashion 
depicted. How these were secured will be shown later, 
as we are a bit to windward of the yarn. The other 
boat was a heavy 32-foot by 9 power cruiser, which had a 
heavy guard rail (darn good thing, for many reasons), 
and which we secured thus (Fig. 5): • 




^B^ 



ritf. 5 



Be sure to have a saw handy to lop a little off a poorly 
guessed length of upright if you place it under guard, 
and do not be too proud to put a piece of blocking, as 
shown, imder each bilge, as she comes out of the water. 
But again I am beating the thread of the story. We 
now, I hope, have arrived at the point where we under- 
stand how to make the cradle, and a partial understand- 
ing as to how to place the craft on the cradle, but as 
yet we have no provision for hauling the whole outfit 
up the beach, and how to do this follows; in fact this 
is the only excuse for the whole yarn. 

The common or garden variety of makeshift railway 
(outside of shipyard rigs), as we had seen it prior to 
devising this scheme, was a spiked-down plank affair 
with rollers between boat's keel and plank, or a cradle 
similar to ours, which had to be located at low tide, and 
boat placed on it, which sometimes was a fierce job, par- 
ticularly in rough weather, and on the whole a very 



unsatisfactory heartbreaking task. The husky brother 
and I "Counceled of War" and decided on a plan of 
action whereby we would haul a boat without laying a 
permanent railway wholly in advance, whereby we could 
haul her in water not absolutely smooth, and whereby we 

didn't have to be so — particular where we got the 

boat, since finding the aparatus and holding it and the 
boat exactly there at 2.35 A. M. until she grounds on 
the cradle is no cinch, especially for only two persont^, 
and brothers at that. Enough said — what we finally 
devised proved so rimple that hauling out the Mauratania 
to us would now be a mere diversion. Harken ! At low 
water we placed two long planks somewhere near where 
we decided to haul out, not necessary to be too particular. 
On these planks we placed about six 2j4 or 2><i-inch 
diameter iron pipe rollers, each securely lashed to planks 
with marline, then on top of this we placed the cradle 
nice and square with the planks. Get her straight! 
Get her straight! It's half the game. Then we lashed 
the whole blame thing together and piled on large rocks 
to hold it in place. Getting the rocks is a dirty, back- 
breaking job, and it is better to let brother do this part, 
since it is not in the scientific department anyhow. The 
thing then looks something like Fig. 6 at low tide. 

For hauling tackle we use a two- fold purchase rig 
with the hauling part led to a winch which we stole from 
a sunken canal boat and which makes the job of hauling a 
cinch, if you have some friends or neighbors who will 
dash to the scene after the first few loud clanks of the 
windlass. Note — do not oil the wunch at first, it kills the 
noise. But as I was saying, or writing, we secure our 
hauling tackle by passing a couple of chains wholly 
around the cradle, between the fore and aft pieces, and 
then we are ready for high water and the boat to be 
hauled. 

When all is ready we haul the boat inshore until she 
floats over the cradle and between the uprights, previ- 
ously having marked on the side of boat the points where 
uprights should come in order that boat's keel may be 
centered on cradle (we tack an upright forward between 
the planks ) , and the tub now floats as shown in the next 




Flfi^. 7. Boat on Cradle Readx for Prellminarx Ha\iline( 
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Tig: 6 and 9 SHow How tHe Boats LooK on Cradle, H-xcept THat tHe Cradle is a 
Trifle SHort and On Tig. 9 Too Tar Forward 



sketch if all has gone well and no fights have taken place. 
I may state that the latter is a rare condition (Fig. 7). 
Frohi the bow of the craft a cable is now secured to 
the offshore block of the hauling part in order that the 
boat and cradle rnay all be hauled together. This is very 
important. After a few hauls it will be found that the 
whole affair comes sliding up the beach — boat, cradle, 
and planks. By the way, the first two planks also have 
to have the sleigh bows mentioned in describing the cradle 
skids. If the beach is sandy, the whole outfit may be 
hauled up until the craft is well out of water (stern is 
water borne a long while) ; and in the case of our keel 
yawl, 40 feet over all, 28-foot water line, 9-foot breadth, 
and 4- foot 9 draught, the boat several times came up on 
the first haul before tide left her, until she showed at 
least two feet of underbody at the bow, the stern, of 
course, being about on the water line. In the case of the 
launch, she of course with her smaller draught floated 
higher up on the beach, but did not come as easy after 
she once grounded. This, incidentally, was the opposite 
to what we expected. A deep-thinking scientist informed 
us that the launch with her lower center of buoyancy, 
and many other strange things, would come ''right out." 



Pouf , for him ! It worked out this way : We first 
hauled the yawl, and out she came forward, because we 
were only pulling the forward half, the after half being 
held up by the partially submerged overhang. The 
launch having practically no overhang came out about 
six inches, and then lay down on the beach to- be hauled 
by brute strength (pardon, neighbors). So much for 
the theory of it, w^hich really doesn't belong: in the story, 
and is only put in to annoy the prominent rlaval architect. 
The boat being now on the cradle and the cradle on 
the rollers, which in turn rest firmly and in perfect align- 
ment on the **track," we call it, all one has to do is to 
strut around awhile until the tide drops a bit, and after 
cutting away beforementioned lashings and looking to 
hull supports let your friends work the windlass while 
you shift rollers, and with their assistance later on place 
more tracks or planks in position. As the boat comes 
up considerable on the first haul, only a little pull will 
put her out of harm's way, and she may be finally placed 
at once or left until some more opportune time if the 
amateur riggers and stevedores prove scarce on that par- 
ticular Sabbath. 

Walter M. Bieling. 
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HOW TO BUILD A SCOOTER 

H. Percy AsKley 



SCOOTERING now ranks as one of the standard 
sports. The first organized Scooter race was held 
in 1903 at Islip, on the Great South Bay, Long 
Island. There were twenty entries. The course was tri- 
angular, two miles to a leg, and sailed over thrice, mak- 
ing a total distance of 18 miles. The time of the winner 
was 48 minutes and 28 seconds. The first round was 
made in 15 minutes and 20 seconds. The time was slow, 
owing to the poor condition of the ice. The Scooter can 
do about 25 miles an hour under the best advantages, such 
as a strong, free wind and smooth ice, but as the sport 
is only in its infancy, and as there are plenty of points 
about the boats capable of improvement, it is possible that 
after they have steadily raced for several seasons that it 
will do much better. 

The beauty of this boat is that it can be used the year 
round in the water and on the ice. Deep snow is the only 
thing that bars it out. If you strike a calm when on the 
water you can out oars and go ahead ; if on the ice with 
no wind you can stand up in the Scooter and with the 
pike-pole shove to your destination. It is great sport 
to run from the ice into the water and out again upon 
the ice. They are the only boats I ever saw that can 
sail on soft or rotten ice. 

You can use a Scooter in the fall for duck-shooting, 
in the winter for sailing on ice or water, and in the 
summer for fishing or rowing. What more can one re- 
quire of a boat? The steersman of these craft is the jib- 
tender, as they are steered by the jib. Hauling in the jib 
pays her headoff, and slackening it up lets her luflF. The 
jib tender is stationed at the forward end of the cockpit. 

A slight scratch by trailing the small pike-pole will 
bring the Scooter to the desired course. The long pike- 
pole with the hoe attachment is to pull the Scooter from 
the water to the ice. This pole is unnecessary if the boat 
has enough speed on to drive her out on the ice. The 
pike attachment is to push with. A pair of 8- foot ash 
oars are also carried. 

For handling the jib use canvas gloves ; any other kind 
do not fill the bill. These can be fitted over a pair of 
woolen ones. Much of the handling of a Scooter is ac- 
complished by shifting the live weight fore-and-aft. If 
the weight is brought aft the bow lifts, owing to the 
rocker runners, and the bow swings off from the wind, 
and vice versa if the weight is moved forward. 

The plans of the Scooter given are not those of one of 
very light construction, but of a serviceable, speedy type 
of these strange craft. There are hundreds of these 
boats on Long Island, and the U. S. mail is carried in 
them during the winter. The fishermen and life-savers 
use them in all kinds of weather, and many a life has been 
saved by the Scooter, while accidents caused by them 
are very rare. 

These boats can be found at any time during the 
winter ready for sailing. To get to them take the Long 
Island Railroad to Bellport and see Captain William 
Kreamer at the Wyandotte Hotel, and get him to take 
you scootering. 



The Rudder Scooter holds from two to four, the load 
carried depending upon the strength of the wind. A 
rough estimate of the cost of a Scooter complete, includ- 
ing material and labor, is $100. 

Specifications of Scooter. 

In carrying out these specifications it should be clearly 
understood that all materials are to be of the first grade, 
the wood fully seasoned and free from knots or checks. 
The entire construction of the hull is fastened with brass 
screws, not a nail being used, the only exception being 
the iron bolts that fasten the runners to the hull. 

Keel and Stem — Shall be of white oak, the stem being 
of the usual form in a boat of this type. The keel or 
middle plank extends full length of the boat and is ^ of 
an inch thick, tapering to J4 inch at each edge to match 
with thickness of planking. Width of keel 3^ inches. 

Frames and Deck Beams — Are spaced 1 1 inches from 
center to center, and are of oak of the following dimen- 
sions: 1%, inches by 1^4 inches; they are steamed and 
bent to shape; they are in one piece and extend to side 
board or wale. The deck beams are of the same dimen- 
sions as the frames. The two are fastened by an upright 
of J/$-inch pine, that is fitted close to the side board ; the 
breadth of the pine upright is 2 inches. 

Planking for Hull and Deck — Of selected white pine 
J4 inch thick and 4 inches wide, fastened with ij^-i^ch 
brass crews. Decks laid parallel with the king plank. 

King Plank — Runs full length and is J4 inch thick 
and zYi inches wide. 

Side Pieces or Wales — Are each in one piece, es^tend- 
ing full length of boat, and are 3>^ wide and J4 inch 
thick. 

Cockpit Coaming — Oak steamed and bent, as shown 
in plans, % of an inch thick and 4 inches deep. The 
height above the deck is 2j4 inches. 

Finishing — The wales, mast bench, king plank, cock- 
pit coaming and stem to remain bright and be covered 
with two coats of varnish ; hull two coats of white paint; 
the deck to be painted either straw or light olive color. 

Sails, Rigging, Etc, — The knockabout rig is as fol- 
lows : Mast 8 feet 6 inches by 3J4 inches ; boom 12 feet 6 
inche$, center 2^ inches, tapering to 2 inches. Sprit 12 
feet, center 2j^ inches, ends i^ inches; jibboom 8 feet 6 
inches, center lYi inches, ends i inch. The bowsprit is 
5 feet 6 inches long and 3 inches by 3 inches at largest 
part. The dimensions of the sails are as follows : Main- 
sail — ^hoist 6 feet, boom 12 feet, leech 14 feet, head 7 feet; 
jib on foot 8 feet, leech 6 feet, stay 10 feet. Area of 
canvas — mainsail 77.98; jib 22.50; total 100.48 square 
feet. 

Dimensions of Racing Rig — Mast 13 feet 6 inches, 
diameter 3J/^ inches; boom 16 feet 9 inches, diameter 
center '3 inches, ends 2J/2 inches; gaff 8 feet 6 inches, 
center 2^ inches, ends 2 inches ; bowsprit 6 feet 3 inches 
by 3 inches by 3 inches ; extension outboard 3 feet. Sails 
— ^mainsail, boom 16 feet, leech 17 feet, gaff 8 feet, hoist 7 
feet; jib on stay 12 feet, foot 9 feet 3 inches, leech 8 feet 
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Sail Plan of Scooter 



3 inches. Sail area — main 121.25; jib 37.50; total 158.75 
square feet. 

Rigging — The standing rigging of racing ris is 34-in- 
diameter steel. The stay and shrouds are looped over the 
mast, a thimble spliced at lower extremity and set up with 
lanyards. The smaller rig's standing rigging is of Rus- 
sian hemp 7-16 of an inch diameter and set up the same 
way. The blocks are No. i bronze, or a good serviceable 
galvanized iron block. 

Runners — Of oak* and are 10 feet long by 2 inches 
high, and i}i inches wide at boat, tapering on outside to 
I inch. They are bolted to hull with 9-32-in- screw-head 
iron bolts, which pass through every other timber. The 
brass shoes are i in. wide and }'4-in. thick; they are fast- 
ened by 1 34 -inch brass screws, spaced 7 inches apart, set 
flush, with all slots in heads running fore and aft. The 
tilt grade of cutting bevel of shoe is about 12 degrees. 
From inside to inside of runners is exactly 22 inches. 

Pike-Pol cs — Are two in number* the shorter one, plate 
4, No. 12, is 4 feet long by 2 inches diameter; the longer 
or hoe pole is 7 feet 8 inches by 2 inches — in circumfer- 
ence the former carries only a pike, but the latter as well 
has a pike that is bent in opposite to the hoe. The hoe 
is 4 by 4 inches. Can be made in the shape as shown 
in cuts 10 and 11, or be in spade shape. 

Bozvsprit — Of spruce. Fastening is shown in cut 16. 
A 34 -inch plate is bolted with an oak block underneath the 
king plank. A ring bolt passes through the bowsprit and 
then through the plate and king plank and block. The 
ring bolt has a thread its whole length, so that when bow- 
sprit is removed it can be screwed flush with the king 



plank, and used to fasten the painter to. The heel of the 
bowsprit fits into .in ordinary heavy brass draw-pull. See 
cut No. 15. 

Oars^ etc, — One pair of heavy 8- foot ash oars. They 
are secured by a block bolted to deck in which is mserted 
an oarlock. Always carry the oars in the boat. A 
wooden or canvas hatch is made to cover the cockpit. 
The runners are beveled inward with brass shoes, and the 
oak straight-edges face each ether as shod. 

Key to Scooter — Plates 3 and 4. 

No. I. Side view of hull. 

2. Showing timbers, etc. 

2. Showing deck, deck beams, etc. 

4. Deck wMth grating in cockpit. 

5. Bottom and runners. 

6. Section at 4th frame. 

7. Midship section and runners. 

8. Section at 12th frame. 

9. Details of runners. 
10. Side view of hoe pike. 

12. Steering pike. 

13. Steering pike showing full length. 

14. Hoe pike showing full length. 

1 5. Draw-pull screwed on deck for heel of bow- 
sprit. 

" 16. Mode of fastening bowsprit just aft of stem. 
Fig.. 9. A. 9-16-inch iron screw-head bolt. 

'* B. Oak runners. 
" " C. Screw fastening brass. 
'' " D. Brass screw. 
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HURRAHS NEST 



'*A Place {or everything and nothing in its placed Letters 
for insertion under this head are limited to two hundred 
and fifty words, and must be accompanied by correct name 
and address of writer. Address the Hurrah's Nest, care 
Editor THE RUDDER, 1 Hudson St., N, ¥,, U, S, A. 



NOVEL STERN-WHEELER 

You will doubtless remember me as one of the crew 
of the Woodpile, Unome First, Hopalong and Alsoran. 
Enclosed picture, however, represents a different type 
of boat from any of those referred to. I thought per- 
haps you would like to publish the picture, also giving 
the readers of The Rudder the story of this novel craft. 

Her name is The Merry Widow, being owned and 
designed by Captain James P. Armbrust, a retired gran- 
ite manufacturer of Vinalhaven, Me., who built the 
entire craft himself, with the exception of the engine 
and counter shaft, in 1907. The Merry Widow is used 
in a shallow salt-water pond which is filled with eel 
grass and where a propeller boat could not possibly be 
used. Her dimensions are 20 ft. over all, 17 ft. 4 in. 
water line, 4 ft. 2 in. beam and 4 in. draught. The 
engine is a 3^-h.p., 2-stroke Universal, built by the 
Universal Mfg. Co., West Mystic, Conn., having a 
Schebler carbureter with Per f ex jump-spark ignition. 
The engine turns (kx) r.p.m., being belted from a small 
pulley on end of crank-shaft to a counter-shaft provided 
with an ordinary friction clutch. The paddle-wheel is 
3 ft. in diameter, being driven by sprocket and chain from 
the end of the counter-shaft and turning 50 r.p.m. The 
Merry Widow makes 6 knots over the eel grass and is 
used as a common carrier between the town of Vinal- 
haven and Captain Armbrust's lOO-acre farm on Day's 
Point, the trip ty water being one-half a mile, but nearly 
two miles by a road, which is not any too smooth. 

Although not shown on the picture, the boat is pro- 



vided with a large yellow sun umbrella, the handle of 
which is stepped on warm and rainy days, just forward 
of the engine. 

Although the Captain is a deep-sea sailor, and has 
handled the wheel of one of our clipper ships in days 
gone by, it may be readily seen that he has appreciated 
the value of the gasoline engine, and has very ingeniously 
applied its use to meet his particular requirements. 

Boston, Mass. George Stetson. 

GOLD CUP RACES 

We beg to advise you that the 191 1 races for the 
American Power Boat Association Challenge Cup will be 
held over the triangular course of this Club at Frontenac, 
Thousand Islands, N. Y., on August 8th, 9th and loth. 
The course is seven miles in length, with very easy turns, 
and free from shoals or other obstructions. It lies di- 
rectly in front of the clubhouse, and the racing boats 
are always in sight from start to finish. 

The cup was won this year by our representative, 
Dixie II, Mr. Frederick K. Bumham, owner. 

As you undoubtedly know, this is an ideal spot for 
holding the big event, and no effort will be spared by the 
officers and members to make it successful. In addition 
to fine hotels, splendid and ample docks, shipyards, boat- 
houses, etc., is the natural beauty of the region. The 
water is remarkably pure and free from all kinds of 
drift. The scenery is world-famous, and a more de- 
lightful spot for power-boating or cruising cannot be 
found than the Thousand Islands. 



Merry Wido-w. A. Novel Stern-'WHeeler Owned by Capt. James P. A.rinbr\x8t of VinalHaven, Me. 
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The N. Y. C. Railroad Company have provided cranes 
at Qayton, N. Y., their Thousand Island terminal, so 
that racing boats may be unloaded direct from the cars 
into the water. With the excellent facilities at hand we 
hope to secure a large entry list, especially from clul)S 
whose homes are not on the river. 

If you will kindly inform your readers of these facts 
through the columns of your valuable publication, it 
will be appreciated. 

Frontenac Yacht Club, 
Robt. J, Reddy, Secretary. 

^ ^ ^ 
VIPER 

Our Viper is a great success. She is very lightly but 
strongly built, and we installed an ii-h.p. two-cylinder, 
two-stroke engine in her, which we run at 1050 r.p.m., 
and which drives a three-blade i6x20-inch wheel, giving 
us a speed of better than 16.5 miles per hour. With a 
two-blade 16x21 -inch wheel wc got 16.2 miles per hour. 
Greenport, N. Y. C. Pliny Brigham. 



j\,tlaiitic Dory on LaKe CHata\xc|\xa, N. Y. 

DORY ON INLAND WATERS 

The above photo is of one of the Atlantic Company's 
30-ft. semi-speed clipper launches, equipped with At- 
lantic Special 15-18-h.p. engine. The boat is used on 
Lake Chautauqua, and is owned by Mark Packard, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The craft was designed to carry a large 
party, as may be seen from the photo, with seats around 
the sides of the cockpit, engine installed in the forward 
cockpit, where there are side seats, control of the engine 
through reverse gear, and the forward control handles. 

Although of the regulation coast type the craft has 
given excellent satisfaction, and should prove a comfort- 
able and safe craft on any inland body of water, particu- 
larly localities subject to sudden squalls and rough water. 
^ ^ ^ 
DURHAM BOATS 

Before the advent of canals and railroads the traffic 
between Philadelphia and the upper Delaware was car- 
ried by a boat of peculiar build, known as the Durham 
Boat. 

Local tradition has it that this boat was first made, 
on the river, in the township of Durham, County of 



Bucks, Pa., by one Robert Durham. There are some 
reasons to think that the tradition is not altogether cor- 
rect or, at least, that it needs confirmation. The state- 
ment, however, has gone into several histories, and seems 
to be pretty generally accepted. 

A boat of the same character and known by the 
same name was in use on the rivers of New York State 
and of Canada. There is some confusion of dates in 
the matter, so that it is so far a little difficult to deter- 
mine the priority, although on the Mohawk it is conceded 
to the Delaware. 

While the question of priority is of interest, the ques- 
tion of whether either locality is entitled to the credit 
of devising the boat is of greater interest. It is pos- 
sible that Durham came from England bringing with 
him the design of the boat from some place suitable for 
such craft. This latter point I am seeking to ascertain 
from some correspondents across the water. 

It is quite possible that the matter has been all looked 
up by somebody else, and that a search of the libraries 
would disclose all I wish to know about it, but thus far 
I have not been able to learn that such is the fact. 

A point of interest is the fact that it is stated that 
these boats were used by Washington in the historic 
Crossing at McConkey's. 

The boat was long and narrow ; propelled usually by 
poles; calculated only for quiet waters; pointed at both 
ends ; rigged with a removable mast and sail for use in 
fair wind when going up stream. 

I am anxious to learn whether there is any history 
bearing on the origin of the craft and its use elsewhere, 
as well as on the Delaware. 

In accounts of the movement of troops on tide water, 
in 1776, much mention is made of gondolas and gondola- 
men. Do you know what kind of craft these were? 
From the fact that gondolas, as now known, are sharp 
bow and stern, as the Durham boat was, I am led to 
think that perhaps the latter was spoken of by the term 
gondola. 

If you can give me any light on the subject I shall 
be greatly obliged. 

Lanibertville, N. J. Yachtsman. 

[The Editor will be obliged to any reader who can 
give the inquirer information regarding these boats.] 



STERNWHEELER 

Having left the seaboard for the interior for a couple 
of years, I enjoy The Rudder that much, as it brings to 
me a little sea breeze in the mountains. While greatly 
interested in such designs as Viper, how about the boat 
fiends that live on shallow waters, and are craving for 
a spin up the swift Columbia or its many . affluents ? 
Here we have thousands of miles of beautiful water 
that could be navigated if one had a shallow speed boat, 
something that could travel about 14 miles per hour, 
with a draught of not more than a foot.- Is it possible 
to take a model such as Viper or the old Dolphin and 
have a stern wheel that would give it " a good speed ? 
I wrote to several engine firms regarding the matter but 
failed to get any satisfaction. I know hundreds of 
fellows in the Columbia Basin would welcome such a de- 
sign, and many engines would be sold there if the proper 
boat and outfit could be furnished. 

Tonasket, Wash, E. H. Twight. 

[We have something of this nature on the fire 
now. — Ed.] 
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A.lbicore and Donito Cau^Ht from Po-wer Boat 
Spray Off DlocK Island 

A FISH STORY 

Off Watch Mill about fifteen miles, halfway be- 
tween Block Island and ^lontauk Point, I recently had 
the most wonderful fishing it has yet been my experi- 
ence to encounter. 

Enclosed is a photograph of eighteen Albicore, weigh- 
ing 25 to 28 pounds apiece, and twelve Bonita, weighing 
about 3J4 pounds apiece, taken one morning in the first 
week in September. These fish were caught in exactly 
the same way as the bluefish, i. e.. trolling, with my 
power boat Spray, with regular bluefish gear, except for 
heavier line and heavier hook. Is such fishing as this 
common to the coast as far up as Watch Hill? 
Detroit, Mich. Hknry B. Jov. 

^ ^ ^ 

lurline: 

LuRLiNE is owned by Mr. P. J. !McMahon of New 
Orleans, La., and is interesting in that she is equipped 
with a complete wireless outfit. The craft is 72 ft. over 
all, 15 ft. breadth, and draws 4 ft. 6 in. of water. She 
is fitted with three-cylinder, air-starting Globe engine, 
bore and stroke loxio in. which drives her 11 miles 
per hour. 



RULING BY the: STEAMBOAT 
INSPECTION SERVICE 

Thk (|uestion of whether persons holding license 
as pilot may act under such license as master of motor 
boats without having a license as operator of motor 
boats, having been brought to the attention of this office, 
and particular reference having been made to the third 
paragraph of page two of the circular of rulings of this 
office under date of September i, 1910, in which para- 
graph this Bureau refers to a letter written under date 
of August 29, 1910, to the Supervising Inspector of the 
Second District, relative to this same matter, in which 
letter the office stated "that the law requires that no 
motor boat, while carrying passengers for hire, shall be 
operated or navigated except in charge of a person duly 
licensed for such service by the local board of inspec- 
tors,'' it may be stated that this Bureau holds that per- 
sons holding license as pilot may act as master of a 
motor boat without having an operator's license. 



WEIGHING CARGO 

An ingenious new invention for weighing a ship's 
cargo is that known as the porhydrometer. It was de- 
vised by Signor Emilio de Dorenzi, an Italian engineer, 
and the results it records are said to be accurate within 
.001 per cent. It works on the well-known Archimedian 
principle that a floating body displaces its own weight 
of water. The apparatus consists of a float or aerometer, 
cylindrical in form; this is placed in a chamber of the 
vessel which communicates with the water outside. As 
the ship is loaded and sinks, so the water rises in the 
chamber. The float being fixed, a larger portion becomes 
immersed in the water, and its apparent weight lessened. 
By a simple arrangement of levers this apparent loss 
of weight of the float is registered, and the w^eight of 
the cargo is thus indicated. — T. P/s ireckly. 



Lxxrline Globe Engine. Ow^ned by P. J. McMaHon of New Orleans, La 
Note the ^Wireless Telegraph Oxxtfit 
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THe Hlbrid^e Compan's Flyer 

CAN BEAT THE VIPER 

We have something that is much more fun and much 
faster than Viper, though built very much on the Viper 
lines. It is a little flat-bottomed boat, 12 ft. long, 4 tt. 
of beam. We first put a 4-cylinder, 40-h.p. engine in it, 
and it ran like the proverbial scared cat, but we could 
not steer it. We put in a 3-cylinder engine, and the 
things it does to our Viper, fitted with a 4-cylinder en- 
gine, are enough to break the heart of the designer of 
\'iper. With 25% less power, the 12-ft. boat is at least 
25% faster. We think \'iper is a nice, substantial, and 
an economical little boat, but we agree with your man 
in Michigan that her most economical speed can be se- 
cured with io-15-h.p. We have tried all kinds of pro- 
pellers and two or three diflPerent engines in our Viper, 
and apparently do not get a diflPerence of more than a 
mile an hour in speed. In other words, around 22 miles 
an hour seems to be her natural limit. 

Eldridge Engine Company. 



VIPER A REMARIiABEE BOAT 

**The celebrated speed motor boat Viper, designed by 
Mr. Albert Hickman and Mr. Sanford Munsie of Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, was placed on exhibition at the St. John, 
X. B., exhibition during the latter part of September. 
This is a wonderful little craft. Aside from the fact 
that she is finely built of cypress fastened with brass 
screws, she appears to be nothing but a simple flat-bot- 
tomed boat, simpler even than a dory, but this little flat- 
bottomed boat in the past six months has been revolution- 
izing the ideas of naval architects in the designing of 
small speed boats. At present it is acknowledged that, for 
the power and weight, the Viper type, as it is called, stands 
as the fastest type of power boat hull in the world. And 
not only are these boats extremely fast, but they are safe 
and seaworthy, and in all respects the most comfortable 
of all the speed boats. Mr. Hickman, Mr. Munsie and 
Mr. W. C. Wetmore experimented with \'iper for two 
years and a half, and into the same twenty- foot hull they 
put various engines of from 3 to 30-horsc-power, getting 
speeds of from 8 to 26 miles an hour. In March of this 
year, Mr. Hickman published the first article descriptive 
of Viper in The Rudder, followed by two other articles 
in the April number, and immediately following, in the 
May number, Mr'. Seth G. Malby, of Cornell, made a 
violent attack on him and his conclusions in regard to the 



boat. Commenting on ]Mr. Malby 's article editorially, 
Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, the editor of The Rudder, 
and one of the leading yachting authorities in the United 
wStates, said: 'The trouble is Mr. Hickman has committed 
one of the most terrible oflfences known to the code — 
he has knocked on the head and badly damaged a num- 
ber of elaborate scientific theories. In plain English, 
he has exploded a bomb under a pile of pet ideas evolved 
by impractical persons.' 

"From here the \'iper fight started and it has brought 
in, one way or the other, many of the leading naval 
architects. Xow, liowever, it is pretty generally accepted 
that !Mr. Hickman's contentions are correct. The boats 
are being built in large numbers throughout the United 
States, and already there are X'ipers running 36 miles an 
hour. • • 

''Speaking of this boat, ^Mr. Hickman said: The 
advantages of this type of boat are many. First, you 
get high speed w^ith less power than with any other model. 
Second, the boat is perfectly safe and cannot be over- 
turned. Third, she is dry and comfortable at high speed, 
and the higher the speed the drier she is, and fourth, and 
not least, she is the cheapest possible type of boat to 
build. There is not a piece of bent work in her. Tech- 
nically, she has all the advantages of the hydroplane and 
the displacement boat, without necessitating the light 
w^eight of the hydroplane, 
hydroplane. 

'*The boat I brought to St. John is a low-powered 
Viper, carrying only 17 horse-power, but when she is 
tuned up she should do about 20 miles an hour. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

'The motor boat race for the L. M. Trask Company's 
trophy at Millidgevrille, Saturday, September 24, was 
won by H. J. Hickman's boat. Viper HI, in the remark- 
able fast time of 30 minutes and 51 seconds. The course 
was a ten-mile one. The day was an excellent one for 
the race, and all the wharves and the clubhouse veranda 
were crowded with interested spectators. The water in 
front of the clubhouse was black with motor boats and 
other sailing craft, and on several occasions it was diffi- 
cult for the judges to clear the course. Crowds went 
out from St. John in busses, carriages and automobiles. 

"Nine boats started in the race and all but three 
finished. The first boat was sent away at 3.30 p. m. 
and the next was alx)ut five minutes later. The last 
boat to get away was Effie M., which did not leave 
Millidgeville until 3.54 p. m. \'iper, which won the 



i:ibrid^« Craft at Fxxll Speed 
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race, left the starting point at 347.58 p. m., and finished 
at 4.18.49. Essex, which won the cup in the last race, 
finished in second place, nearly five minutes after Viper. 
*'The following is a table of the race, giving the start- 
ing time, the finishing time and the time taken to cover 
the course of each boat in the order in which they fin- 
ished. 

TRASK TROPHY RACE 

September 24TH, 1910 

Course 10 miles, start on allowance. 

Start Finished ^ Time 

Elapsed 

Viper III 3.47-58 4.18.49 30.51 

Essex 3.48.04 4. .23. 23 35.19 

Keeonik 3.38.10 4.24.52 46.42 

Effie M 3.54.09 4.27.07 32.58 

Bonsel 330.00 42S.33 58.33 

Phoenix 34501 4.35.12 50.12 

"Curlew, Grayling and Arrow did not finish. The 
judges were F. A. Dykeman, F. J. Fleming and C. Col- 
well. Percy Howard and W. C. Rothwell acted as 
starters. 

"Viper III is a strong, seaworthy little boat. Her 
length is 20 feet and her engine by the rule is rated at 
17-horse-power." 



SPEED propelle:r wheels 

Have read with interest the explanatory article on 
speed propeller wheels by Harry J. Perkins, N. A., in 
the July number of The Rudder, and would like to offer 
an opinion more especially applicable to speed wheels 
and additional reasons for vibration. 

A propeller with a radical shaped blade is not suited 
for speed, as the blade requires to be thicker to get suf- 
ficient strength, being harder to rotate, especially near 
the dead-wood where it strikes the dead-water, for the 
length of the blade causing vibration. One with an ellip- 
tical blade is better, but one with a slanting blade is best, 
the entrance being nearer the hub, the tip of the blade 



being further away from the dead-wood giving an easier 
entrance, as for example the "Thornycroft" used on tor- 
pedo boats. 

But in the slanting blade there is more overhanging 
weight, the entire weight of propeller coming on the end 
of the shaft beyond or outside of the stem bearing, put- 
ting the shaft under strain. The lower half of propeller 
working in denser water than the upper half nearer che 
surface exerts more thrust, consequently the strain on 
the shaft is continually changing around the shaft as it 
rotates and tends to weaken it, and it does not take much 
of a blow on a partly submerged object in the water to 
bend the shaft ; at the same time the wear on the lower 
side of the stem bearing, especially on the back or outer 
end, is greatly increased, more than it would be by the 
weight of the propeller alone. But by enlarging the hub 
and extending a rim (or bell, as Mr. Perkins calls it), 
as in Fullerton's patent, 794932, over and enclosing the 
bearing, and also extending the blades forward to the 
front edge of the hub extension, if carried forward far 
enough in advance the overhang weight can be entirely 
eliminated or balanced if so desired, there is obtained a 
strong thin blade with little displacement of the water, 
and one less liable to be injured by striking a partly sub- 
merged object. 

But in practice it is not necessary to eliminate all 
the overhang weight of propeller. The outer diameter 
or shell can be made thin with the blades cast to it, or 
they may be attached separately to the shell, and also 
exend a fair- water at the back of the hub out to a point 
and lighter than the water it displaces. The stern next 
the propeller is fitted flush with the rim, but allowing 
the propeller to rotate without touching. 

As for the shaft log "being as small as possible," as 
Mr. Perkins says, there is no need of it, for the reason 
that the inner third of the diameter of the ordinary screw 
propeller does no useful work or thrust in the direction 
of the keel until the part of the blade comes to an angle 
of about 45° with same. 

J. D. FULLERTON. 



A.\ixi1iarx Crxiiser Sagitta. 30 Tf. O. A. Mxirray & Tre^urtHa Engine. Designed by T. D. "Wello and 
Dxjilt by Alex Macdonald for Harry C. 'Ward, N. Y. Y. C, for Use in SoxxtKern ^Waters 
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DORIS B. II 

Doris B. II was designed and built by Britt Bros. 
of Lynn, Mass., for Mr. J. C. Benz, of Lynn, Mass., 
the requirements being a fast cruiser but one in which 
speed was not wholly sacrificed for 'feea-going qualities. 
The builders state that the boat has proven very success- 
ful, and one of the firm writes of the craft as follows: 

"I have but just returned from a cruise with him 
from Bar Harbor, Maine, on which the boat logged 103^ 
knots for the entire trip. We had some very rough 
weather on the trip, and the boat behaved beautifully. 
She is quite an expensive boat, being built of the best 



material and workmanship throughout. The cockpit and 
trunk are finished in mahogany, also stateroom, steerage, 
saloon and toilet, which are finished in selected wood. 
The engine room, galley and forecastle are finished in 
cypress. The boat is equipped with six-cylinder, 45-65- 
h.p. Sterling engine, and has actually logged over 11 
knots an hour. The boat is handled from the bridge, 
having spark and throttle control and reverse lever all 
on the bridge. The boat has a power windlass of our 
own design and build, which is very powerful. One 
man can get a lOO-lb. anchor with ease, as it works to 
perfection. 
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EIGHTY-TWO-FT. OCEAN CRUISER 

The eighty-two- footer shown in the accompanying 
drawings was designed by John Triimpy of the Mathis 
Yacht Building Co. of Camden, N. J., and is now under 
construction by the firm for Mr. J. Frederick Betz, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The contract recfuires the craft to be 
completed and delivered by March ist, 191 1. The 
builder states that the boat will very probably be a con- 
testant in the next Philadclphia-Habana long-distance 
race, and if such proves to be the case, the craft, with 
ample time for tuning up, should make a strong showing. 

The construction throughout is to be of white oak, 
the frames being steam-bent. Planking to be yellow 
pine, decks white pine, and all deck joiner work to be 
of mahogany. 

The boat is to be of the flush-deck type, with trunk 
cabin over aft quarters and low house over dining saloon 
forward. This house top is of white pine, and to be 
used as a bridge. Boat to be schooner-rigged, with 
enough sail area to give her steerageway in case of break- 
down in machinery. She is also fitted with two stacks ; 
one answers the purpose of ventilating and smoke pipe 
of the galley and the other is located directly over the 
engine room and ventilates the engine room, and also 
used for exhaust from the engine. One 12- ft. dingy and 
one 16 ft. speed power boat will be swung on substantial 
davits, and stoved on top of aft trunk cabin, allowing 
free passageway at all times. 

Starting below deck aft, a large double stateroom 
with necessary closets next to same, with passageway 
leading into bathroom on port side and small stateroom 
on starboard side. This passageway leads direct into 
the center of the owner's stateroom, which is large enough 
to accommodate a large double brass bed, extension seat 
and necessary furniture. These rooms are all lighted 
and ventilated from the trunk cabin. 

The engine room is divided from the rest of the boat 
by water-tight bulkheads, and the gasoline tanks are lo- 
cated in special compartments forward of the engine 



room. Extension seat is located in engine room for use* 
of the engineer. The engine to be installed will be about 
loo-h.p. at normal revolution^, which will give her a 
cruising speed of about 15 miles. The boat is lighted 
throughout with electricity, the auxiliary engine and gen- 
erator being located on the starboard side, the storage 
battery being located on the port side in special ven- 
tilated lockers. Ample space is allowed in the engine 
room, to be able to get all around the engine with ease, 
and at the same time keeping her properly ventilated. 

The galley is located forward of engine room, and 
is entirely separated by a water-tight bulkhead, and is 
ventilated by stack. A door from this room is arranged 
under the dining room, which space is to be used for 
storage and fresh-water tanks. A horizontal dumb- 
waiter is arranged under the floor of the saloon, which 
allows the forward crew quarters to be used for mess 
room, which is rather a novel feature on this type of 
lx)at, and saves carrying the food up over deck and down 
forward hatch, which is common on boats of this type. 

The dining room is located forward, and finished 
throughout in African mahogany. Windows are ar- 
ranged to be of the Pullman type, and allow the lower 
half to lift up, the upper half being arranged with plate- 
glass, which allows a clear view without being obstructed 
by screens ; at the same time this does away with the 
pockets, which are always an inconvenience and a rotting 
place, and at the same time allows the outboard side 
of the dining saloon to be used for lockers, or same could 
be used as a Pullman berth. Air ports are fitted in the 
forward side, to insure seaworthiness. 

Sleeping quarters are arranged forward for four 
crew, allowing this boat to accommodate a crew of six 
men. The crew toilet is located forward. The chain 
locker is provided for in forward peak. 
General dimensions are as follows: 

Length o. a S2 feet o inches 

Length w. 1 " 75 " 6 

Breadth 13 " 6 " 

Draught 4 " 3 " 
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POWER WHALEBOAT 

The accompanying drawings show a very interesting 
type of boat, two of which were built by George Lawley 
& Son Corporation, of South Boston, Mass., for Mr. 
Paul J. Rainey, in his recent trip to the Arctic Circle. 
Their bows are sheathed with copper as a protection 
from ice. Planking is J ^ -inch yellow pine, and the power 
is a two-cylinder 8-h.p. Standard. The boats are fast 
oflf the wind under sail, but of course are not very 
smart to windward, owing to their light draught. The 
turtleback forward affords good sleeping accommodation 
for one man. They have water-tight compartments fore 
and aft. 

The launches were designed primarily for hunting; 
with a View also to possible use as lifeboats, and are 
well able to make a voyage of many hundreds of miles 
in the. open. 

» These boats were gored by walruses and chewed by 
, cjlar bears, not to speak of ice and heavy gales, and 
one o^.them got all mixed up with a big fish trap some- 
wheie near the scene of activity of the late lamented Dr. 
Cook. In spite of all this, Mr. Rainey reports that both 
boats and engines gave perfect service — ^which is highly 
creditable to all concerned in their construction, in view 
of the severe conditions which they encountered. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the sealing 
steamer Beothic, which Mr. Rainey chartered for this 
cruise, has plating of ij^-inch steel, and when she came 
back, forty-two of her plates had to be removed, having 
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Drin^in^ Home tHe Gaxne 

been dented and sprung by the mighty ice-packs. This 
is strenuous company for little 28-foot boats, but they 
made good. General dimensions are: 

Length o. a 28 feet o inches 

Breadth 7 " 3 " 

Draught i "10 " 
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Twenty-Ei^Ht-Foot Power "Whaleboat. Designed for Use in the Far North 
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} POWER CRUISER ETHEL M, WARD 

The seventy-five footer shown in the accompanying 
illustrations was designed and constructed by the Mat- 
thews Boat Company, of Port Clinton, Ohio, for Mr. 
Chas. Willis Ward, of Queens, L. I. The craft is now 
on her way to New Orleans, and recently was driven 
through a 6s-mile gale across Saginaw and Thunder 
Bays, on Lake Huron, out which gale she came without 
any damage. As she draws but slightly over three feet 
on an over-all length of seventy-five, this was a consider- 
able test of the strength and sea-going ability of the 
craft. 

In the hull construction, a heavy oak keel is carried 
out in straight lines from stejn 'to. stern, having a least 
depth of II in., fitted with keelsons boxing over keels of 
frames, and provided with a wearing strip on bottom 
of keel, which can be easily removed. Planking of 2 in. 
yellow pine up to waterline, white cedar planking above 
waterline, tapering to i^ in. at sheer. Oak sheerstreak. 
Frames of white oak, sided la^ in., moulded 2 in. at 
the head, 3 in. at ked,' and spaced 12 in. centers. The 
strength oi stringens is given special consideration, as 
we have found in out past experience that this is the 
point upon which many builders fall down, resulting 
in the number of **snaHy" sheers, with a hump in the 
middle, seen on boats. There are five stringers on either 
side of keel, thoroughly riveted to frames, one being a 
hogging clamp notching into the stringer at upper turn 
of bilge. The manner in which thd boat was launched 
shows that this construction is right, as we ran the boat 
from the shop for a distance of 400 ft. to the yvater, 
supported at Iwd points only on the keel, on special 
trucks which we have on our industrial railway. In 
moving the boat this distance around the curves there 
was not a seam opened up in any part of the planking, 

. showing that it could well stand this exceptional strain, 
a great deal more severe than any it would meet in ^r- 

I vice. 

f. The exterior finish of cabins and interior finish of 

1 deck-house* were in select Tobasco mahogany. Decks 
and interior paneled work of trunk-house of selected 
cork pine, this material being furnished by Mr. Ward 
from his tract in- Northern Michigan, and which is the 
last bit of standing material there is of this variety in 
the United States. We might add, that in the construc- 
tion of the joiner work the wood selected was so perfect 
that there was not a bit of sap or knot in any portion 
of it. We do not believe a boat of any more perfect 
material has ever been built. The decks were yacht- 
laid with black seaming composition. The interior of 
the trunk-house was finished in cream enamel, with ma- 
hogany trim. 

The boat is ideal for Southern service, as there is 7 
ft. headroom throughout the trunk portion of the boat, 
with good ventilation by means of alternate windows 
and ports. The entire cabin is covered by an awning 
made up of Tan-Textol water-proof duck. In addition 
to the regular ventilation provided by windows, there 
has been an electric-blower system installed, drawing out 
the foul air from the after cabins, engine-room, and 
galley, and discharging it through the stack. 

Another matter which was given attention, is the 
matter of heat produced by the exhaust of the engines, 
in the boat. To obviate this to the fullest extent, the 
exhaust was run outside the hull along either side of the 
keel, the exhaust pipes in the engine-room being wafer- 
jacketed to the skin of the hull, run out through special 



copper castings into heavy copper pipes running on 
either side of the hull for a distance of about 15 ft. The 
exhaust is then brought into the hull again, and dis- 
charged out through the stem. When the engines are 
ininning full load the exhaust pipes where returned to 
the hull, are perfectly cool to the hand. The water under 
the boat acts as a cooling, medium to the exhaust, and 
makes a condensation of the exhaust vapors, producing 
a decreased pressure. The owner would not allow any 
jacket water to enter the exhaust, and arranged for its 
discharge at the side of the boat. 

The general arrangement provides for crew's space 
forward, and separated into two rooms, the forward 
room being for the negro crew of two. Immediately aft 
of this room is galley, fitted with charcoal broiler, coal 
stove, and electric fan draft, dumb-waiter to dining- 
salooon, zinc-Hned refrigerator to hold 800 lbs. of ice, 
dish-racks, and lockers. Galley finished in natural oak. 
Captain's and engineer's room placed under deck-house, 
and fitted with large wardrobes, lockers, and lavatory 
compartment. 

The dining-saloon overhead is finished in mahogany 
throughout, with bevel-plate-glass windows, dropping 
into pockets when not in service. The room is equip- 
ped with a large plainly finished mahogany buffet at 
after encf, and s-ft. dining-table, dumb-waiter, and an 
electric Auxetophone manufactured by the Victor people. 
This phonograph is built with inside connections for 
deck-house, and large horn running outside of the house 
for those on deck. 

The motive power and gasolene tanks are installed 
amidship, these compartments being separated from the 
balance of the boat by steel water-tight bulkheads backed 
with asbestos and wood, to prevent noise and vibration 
getting 'into the owner's quarters. Gasolene tanks are 
made of heavy rolled copper, and placed in sub-tanks 
draining outboard. Filling pipes from deck. Shut-off 
valves on inside of tank. Copper pipe, and every pre- 
caution for the safety of installation. Capacity, 600 
gals. Motive power consists of two 30-40-h.p. Murray 
& Tregurtha engines fitted with make-and-break ignition, 
governors, magnetos, air and water pumps. A special 
power bilge pump and a hand bilge pump are placed in 
the motor-room for pumping bilge water from boat, fire 
protection, and scrubbing down the decks. 

An independent electric light plant is installed on the 
starboard side of engine-room, consisting of a 3-h.p., 
2-cylinder, Buffalo engine, connected to generator oper- 
ating at no volts. 9 13 V system is used in connection 
with this outfit, with storage batteries, in order that each 
cabin may have light after the main plant is closed down 
for the night. 

The after quarters are given over to the owner, and 
arranged with owner's stateroom immediately aft of the 
engine-room, on the starboard side. The stateroom is 
fitted with a berth 4 ft. 6 in. width, with storage lockers 
and drawers under. 

A speed of 12 miles per hour has been obtained, 
with the expectation of more speed after the engines 
have been worked in. The trip to Detroit, Mich., a dis- 
tance of 65 miles, was made at the average speed of over 
11^ miles per hour. Considerable rough weather was 
encountered, and the craft has proven herself especially 
seaworthy and steady. The owner and builders have 
been agreeably surprised at the boat's performance, as 
it is unusual for a shoal-draught boat of this size to be a 
thoroughly good-weather boat for deep water. 
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ROUND THE CLUBHOUSE FIRE 



^ORRY I liad to spring my luff on you boys the last 
^^ few watches, but it can't be helped. Had everything: 
ready for getting underway — ^the buoyrope rigged in, 
head-sheets over, and the cant line set up taut to cast her, 
but no go; she was stuck bilge deep in a shoal of mail. 
IVe been ever since working like a Finn to free her, 
and hope $he'll come off next tide. This is the first 
time the Old Man's got so badly neaped, so you'll all 
forgive him, as he promises to stand double watch next 
voyage. If some of you are still in want for reply to 
your letters, don't worry, as the epistle may be at the 
very bottom of the heap. You can get some idea of what 
it means to be Skipper of a packet like this, and what 
his duties are. Last year, during the nine months that 
my office was open, I answered and wrote over ten 
thousand letters, on every possible subject that you could 
squeeze water into. The very word mail has become 
to me an expression of torture, and I dread the sight of 
a postman. Nearly all the expense of this terrible cor- 
respondence comes out of my own pocket, and as I don't 
get paid for my work, it would be a small help if those 
who write and want to be answered would kindly enclose 
a postage stamp of any color or nationality. 

♦ ♦ * 

The winning of the International Trophy Race by 
Dixie II pleased me, because the success of the American 
boat was due not to her speed but to her reliability, 
and that after all is what we are striving to attain. No 
matter how fast any machine may be it is useless and 
worthless unless it possesses the quality of lasting out 
the ordeal. Reliability is the keynote of progress, all 
else is flourishes. But the necessity of reliability is never 
realized except through the pressure of experience. In 
regard to, these races it certainly is a good idea of the 
Motor Boat Club to make it two out of three instead 
of one race. One race match is invariably disappointing 
and unsatisfactory, not only to the loser but frequently 
to the winner, as no sportsman likes to secure a triumph 
of this kind through a fluke or breakdown. The expense 
of defending this trophy is heavy, and the club deserves 
great credit for what it has done to keep the bronze in 
American waters. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

One of the cheerful signs showinj; that the sport of 
yachting is still a live thing is the building of numerous 
small racing and sail craft. It is the small sail-racer 
that is the backbone of the sport, and while it lives yacht- 
ing will live. From far and wide I am getting reports 
of these boats building singly and in fleets. The famous 
Bug class will be* followed next season on Long Island 
Sound by forty large Bugs, designed by Mr. Gardner. 
This fleet has proved a nursery of sailors and graduated 
several famous helmsmen. The Sea Wren is also being 
built in many parts, and giving good sport wherever 
raced. The small boat and the small boy are the two 
things yachting must have to keep green and flourish. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

IVe had no time to bother with the races for next 
season, but at the New Year will turn to and see what 



can be done. I expect to start a race from New York 
to Paris, as planned last Spring ; this will be for auxiliary 
power boats. The Bermuda and Habana Races will 
also be run, and in regard to the former there will be no 
radical changes in the conditions, so if ^ou are intend- 
ing to build go ahead. But this next year the committees 
in charge of the races will insist upon a strict compliance 
with the condition, as last year in two cases to my own 
knowledge . boats were allowed to start whose owners 
had not complied with the conditions. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

You people who are getting up races could do it much 
better if, instead of waiting until the last minute to 
get out the conditions and donate the prizes, you would 
sing out early in the year. Especially it is a good plan 
to get the cups or trophies built early and to have them 
displayed, and this cannot well be done until the con- 
ditions are formulated. One mistake is putting the an- 
nual elections in the. Winter and Spring instead of hold- 
ing them in the Fall. You can do nothing with a re- 
tiring board, as the officers going out don't want to act 
for the officers coming in, so nothing can be done until 
the new set is elected, and by that time the song of robin 
is heard in the elm, and the Spring rush is on. If the 
Club officers were chosen in November or December, 
the regatta committees could have decks cleared and be 
ready to stand off for the start by the New Year. 

« 4: 4: 

One thing that hurt yachting was the Auto craze that 
struck the country and caused men to mortgage their 
homes and go out and kill their best girls and unfortunate 
pedestrians on the highways and lowways of the world. 
Thank goodness this mania is on the wane, and men 
are coming back to their senses and taking up again 
the clean, manly pastime of sailing boats. Automobiling 
up to date is the most dangerous pastime ever devised 
by man, and its victims are numbered by thousands 
annually. Yet the very people who indulge in it hold 
up their hands in horror when they hear of ocean racing 
in small boats. One good lady who thinks nothing of 
being dashed along a road at fifty miles an hour, de- 
nounced me for enticing her son into an ocean race. 
So far, although thousands of miles have been raced 
over there has not been a fatal accident in small boat 
ocean racing. But don't let that cause you to relax your 
vigilance or get reckless. 

♦ * ♦ 

But so far as a killing amusement automobiling will 
have to make a stern board to flying. That's the game 
that will make a hole in the statistics. But this is a fine 
sport, a real man's sport, a sport that requires courage 
and skill, and I, for one, hope that it will flourish and 
grow strong. It is the only sport that vies with sailing 
in requiring a strong nerve, quick hand, and keen eye. 
That it is dangerous or hazardous adds to the value, for 
only such sports are worthy of the real man's love and 
learning. To the yachtsman this flying will appeal as 
it will appeal to no other class of men, and many are 
taking an interest in it. If I was only young you'd find 
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me shipped in one of these machines for a race to Ber- 
muda, but my bones are too brittle and my head too 
white for such ventures. 

* ♦ ♦ 

It is to be regretted that no sooner was this sport 
of Aviation born than men seized it and turned it into 
a money-making enterprise. To drag down and degrade 
a noble pastime by making a mere dollar-catching enter- 
prise is bad enough for profe.«sional showmen, but when 
a club organized for the purpose of promoting this 
sport lends its name and aid to such an exploitation it 
is indeed rotten. You cannot combine sport and money- 
making without debasing and befouling the former, and 
no club can lend its name to such a business without 
forfeiting the respect of every honest sportsman. Thank 
goodness, there are and never can be any gates to yacht- 
ing, and it is one of the few sports that can hold out its 
open hands to the inspection of the world. 

* * * 

In the last issue was a clever and interesting yarn 
by one of Caliph's crew about the race to Habana last 
May. .But while admitting the right of a man to have a 
failing for his own craft, I must take a round-turn on 
one statement made by my good friend the Doctor, in 
which he accuses Berneyo of having been well tried out 
before the start. The truth is Berneyo started perfectly 
green, the paint not being dry when she left the builder's 
yard to make the passage to Philadelphia. Caliph had 
several trial trips before she started, and was more tried 
out than the Granbery boat. Why Caliph lost the race I 
cannot say from actual knov/ledge, but could make a 
close guess. She should have won, as she is unques- 
tionably a faster craft than Berneyo. Caliph started very 
much overloaded. She was a sight with stores and all 
other needful things. Had Caliph gone down outside the 
Stream instead of following the coast she would have 
done better, as the distance by the outside route is at 
least fifty miles shorter, and far less rough. Anyhow, 
in all this post-moitem talk, a party who had much to do 
with the winning is seldom mentioned, yet it was his 
constant presence and gentle oily persistence that did 
much to gain the prize. All thanks to old Zurn Oil who 
took most of the rub off the job. 

* * ♦ 

At last, after considerable coaxing, I have introduced 
the long-distance race into European waters. The Scotch, 
Irish and Swedish clubs have taken up the idea and have 
held this gone season, and are planning for the com- 
ing, several events. Nothing has ever been invented that 
has so energized the sport, improved the craft, and made 
sailors of the men like these long races. The fear of the 



sea fades before them, and those who talke part in such 
contests lose all dread of deep water ^loyaging. May 
this end of the sport long live under evAry flag and in 
every sea. i 

♦ ♦ ♦ I 

The March issue of this magazine is Igoing to be a 
clipper, and I advise all hands who are noi on the books 
to get in an order at once. The leading sftory is one of 
Newport from the clever pen of Mr. Thompson, with 
illustrations by Mr. Norman Black and Mr. Warren 
Sheppard. There will also be a long list 6i illustrated 
boats for sale, and I implore those who are intending to 
advertise their craft to send in the picture and copy at 
once, as we want to get to work on that job now. Also 
kindly renew your subscriptions early, so that we can 
gauge how many copies to print of the early numbers, 
and not be caught high and dry as we were last year. If 
convenient, subscribe for three years instead of one, as 
it saves a lot of trouble both to yourself and The Rudder 
crew. If you have a friend you want to give a Christmas 
present to give him a subscription to this magazine, and 
he won't forget you next Summer when you are short- 
handed and ship in the other fellow's boat. 

♦ * ♦ 

In regard to the pictures of Spray, you will all have 
to exercise a little patience. We found that the ones 
sent out were damaged in the mail, and are holding the 
rest until we can devise some means of getting them to 
you in good condition. It will most likely be the first 
of the year before we are in shape to do this. But have 
patience, as you will get the picture if a subscriber. 

♦ ♦ * 

Next watch I'll do my best to stand a longer and 
more cheerful one, as probably there will be a shift of 
wind and a failing sea, but you all ease up on me this 
time. Another year gone by, boys, and the old Rudder is 
still afloat and carrying sail What voyages we have 
made together! In the last year I've lost a number of 
old hands. Men who stood .by me through storm and 
calm for many passages, wayed and sailed across the 
uncharted sea to the port whence no ship returns. But 
it is folly to eye the wake when free and clear lies the 
course ahead. It is ours to mind the helm, check the 
braces and keep everything drawing fore-and-aft so long 
as we are on watch. So cheer up, and pass the word for 
all hands to muster aft, the Old Man wants to see you ; 
he wants to thank you for standing-by, and doing your 
best for the sport; he wants to ask your good services 
for the future, and he wants to wish you all a happy 
voyage, a smooth sea and a fair wind, during the year 
1911. 
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GEOBCMFElteR4^6d. 



1840 



Marine Accessories 



1910 



Brerybody Interested In sailiag or motor-bofttlng should owa a copy of oar 

500'Page Marine Supply Catalog 

It contains raluable andinterestlnir Inlormatlon on the care and handllnirof marine 
engines and sailboat*, written by mm who are recognized anthoritiei . In addition,* 
it illattrates and describes oar complete line of marine equipment, boatbuilders' 
tools and sapplles. 

If yoa are interested send for a copy. Inclosfng 18 cents la stamps tocorer mail- 
lagr, which will be credited on first order. Your name on our mailini; I itt will also 
Insure yoarbelns kept thoroughly posted on new equipment for the coming season. 

GeoB-6arfei^ri^6o. 

202-208 South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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f WHATS HK SPEED? 



THE KAY LOG WILL 
TELL YOU 

Delivered anywhere in the 

S!:aor$5 Foreign $6 

KAV PARALLEL RULE 

/5 In. $4 18 In. $5 

Headquarters for 

Gjmpasses, Marine Glasses, 

Prisms, Binoculars and 

Barometers 

C D. DURKEE & CO. 

2 and 3 South St., New York, N. V. 



1 



BRIGGS & BECKMAN 

MAKERS OF 

Yacht Sails 
That Fit 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 



oiPAiiTMiirr B 



BILGE PUMP 



■ 



No. 1 , All Brass, $8.00 
No. 2, Iron & Brass, 6.00 

rOG BELLS 

We are the orig:inal manufac- 
turers of the Merry Widow 
Fog Bell. This illustration rep- 
resents our improved Merry 
Widow, which is the best bell 
of the kind we have made yet. 
Order through the nearest dealer 

BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Cast Hampton Connecticut 
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. "Everything for a Boat''- 
Sails and Marine Hardware 



Flaes. club signals, tents, awnings, 
etc. Send measurements for 
prices on " Winning Sails ". 

r. VANDERHERCHEN'S SONS, 
Every tbina 



Yacht supplies of all kinds from a 
pulley block to a marine engine. 
Send IOC to half cover postage on 
400-page catalog. Free. 

7 N. Water St., Phila., Pa. 
In Can v a s 



^op\s\,Yv^ 



MOTOR BOAT 

& YACHT 
OUTPITTERS 

SPECIAL: Hopkins Life- Preserver Cushion excels the 
Standard Government Life-Preserver in every way. Price 
$1.25, express paid, to any part of United States. 

Send for our big Catalog, 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 



[William H. Griffin S^| Yacht Sailmakcr ) 



WILSON & SILSBY 



Yacht Sails 



ROWE'S WHARE 



BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



Negus 



Nautical Instruments 
Marine Glasses 
Telescopes, Charts 



We have a Souvenir Yacht Log Book. $i»00 
Always something new and the best 



140 Water Street 



New York Gty 




c 



ff^hat's the Course from Batons Neck to New Haven Breakwater f 

Find the answer in the POCKET COURSE BOOK Price Twenty-five Cents 



Thk Rudder Publishing Company, i Hudson Street, New York 



] 



McClellan's 



fortable seat and reliable life-preserver. 



Quality Safety Auto Boat Top has no equal. McClellan's Economy Auto Boat Top 
equals the best made. McClellan's Quality Simplicity Spray Hoods, made any length 
and width. Remember when buying Tops, Hoods and Cushions that you require 
safety as well as convenience. McClellan's Quality Safety Cushions— these cushions 
are lighter and more buoyant than cork cushions. Double advantage— Very com- 
Ordinary four-foot cushion will float four people. Catalog and Price List on Application 



More Value 

More Satisfaction 

Better Results 

Than In any Other Sail You 

Can Purchase 

Prices and Samples upon 
Application 



McClellan's Yacht Sails 

Consider it an experiment if you will. But please 
remember it is an experiment AT OUR RISK 
CHAS. P. McCLELLAN, Fall River, Mass. 



Bet Bestellniiffeii beztehen Sle slch bttte anf THB RUDDER 
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'sptncnt of 
Ls for use 
vater-line, 
irges con- 
cavy work 
my other 
ing. 



Special Copper Gasolene Tanks 
THE J. H. CURTISS COMPANY 



2 South Street, 



New York, 
U. S. A. 



i! 



\ 



Cushions 



MATTRESSES, PILLOfTS 
AND UPHOLSTERT 



Manufcutured since 184^ by 
M. fr. FOGG 202 Front St., N. T. City 

NO CATALOGUES 



Hagran el favor menclonar el RVDDCR cuando eacrlven 
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About That Boat 

You are going to build this winter. You 
want it to be a good boat, well designed, 
well built and well equipped down to the 
smallest detail. Details tell the story to 
the knowing observer. 4. S. MORSS 
CD'S catalog is a dictionary of correct 
fittings, showing everything used In 
building and equipping every sort of 
boat. Better send for It {enclosing 6c 
for mailing) If you have not done so 
already. 

Tools used in building 

fastenings, galvanized and cop- 
per 

Paints and varnishes 

Propellers and shafting 

Wheels and rudders, etc. 

Steering gears 
Let us quote you on what you need 

A. S. MORSS GO. 

220 Commercial St. 

BOSTON MASS. 




Le Yachtsman 

The only French illustrated paper devoted exclu- 
sively to YACHTING published in Paris. 
Circulation 5,000 

Yearly Subscription $2.00 

Atnerican Agents 
The Rudder Publishing Company 

I Hudson Street, New York City 



J K 



LISTEJ^ 

A well-known naval architect made a careful 
investigfation of the various marine plumbing: 
specialties, and found '*C" yacht fixtures were so 
far ahead of all others that he specified them ex- 
clusively. 

WHAT HAPPENED 

A competitor found our goods were specified in 
a boat building:, and being: unable to g:et the archi- 
tect to chang:e the specifications, offered the builder 
a very attractive price to substitute his g:oods. 

THE BUILDER 

judg:ing: the various yacht closets from the out- 
side appearance, decided to take a chance and 
make the extra commission. 

THE OWNER 

discovered the substitution after the closets were 
installed, but the builder explained he did not be- 
lieve there was any difference, as he g:ot a g:uaran- 
tee that the fixtures he installed were as g:ood as 
any made. 

THE COST 

In order to make a profit at the low price the 
fixtures were sold — our competitor was oblig:ed to 
cut and pare every part possible, and when the fix- 
tures were used every known trouble was ex- 
perienced. The owner becoming: exasperated, 
called upon the architect to help him out of his 
trouble. The architect referred to the specifications 
— this let him out. The owner then remembered 
the g:uarantee, but found the g:uarantee mere words 
on a par with the plumbing:. 

fINALLY 

After a season's trouble and expense, and at the 
architect's sug:g:estion, w^e have been commissioned 
to equip the boat throug:hout with *'C'' yacht pump 
closets and fixtures — our g:uarantee ij .behind the 
work and fixtures. 

If they do not work better, last long:er than any 
other make, or even if they are not as gfood as the 
owner believes they should be — we will refund 
his money. 



The same offers 

hold good to you 



Send for Complete 

Catalog to-day 



Goblet-Polan Company, "VJ:;^o^ric.N.Y. ^ 



SI preflra far menslone del RUDDER quando acrivete 
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Do 
You 
Want 
To 



Sell Your Boat 

SPECIAL OFFER, MARCH, 1911, FITTING-OUT NUMBER 



This It an •pffUmHf for boat lelleri to reach a larsre market— to reach SOfOOO men, 
every one of whom Is a boat buyer or boat seller. TIm RVitfd*r Is r^ad only by those Inter- 
ested In yachts, therefore, every one of its readers Is a probable lnTeft9r. TIm tkm44t 
reaches no blanks. Space should be secured and photoirrapbs seat with cash as soon m 
possible. First form soes to press Jan. 10. Last Hrm Feb* I0« Don't delay In sending^ 
the earlier we eet your photograph the better position It will receive. Bo€Us*wa$Ued and 
F»r^aie Advestisements, ivitkout picture, H inserted in the Fttustratcd Liat^ fl< 
w«rtf| M/M^«JM/r^«,t«»«tf*llars« RIOISTCII YOUR LITTIII* 



$5 



For $5 we will, from photo 
furnished by you, prepare a 
half-tone plate of your boat, 
measuring 3X in« wide by 2^ 
in. deep, and print same with 
a 1 00- word description in the 
March edition. Photographs 
or drawings to be furnished 
by advertiser. 



Space should be 
secured and photo- 
graphs sent in with 
cash as soon as pos- 
sible. First form 
goes to press Jan. 

10. 

Laslfonn 

Feb. 10. 



$10 



For $10 we will, from photo 
furnished by you, prepare a 
half-tone plate of your boat, 
measuring 5 in. wide by 
3^ in. deep, printing same 
with a 200- word description 
in the March edition. 
Photographs or drawings to 
be furnished by advertiser. 




0{ the Yachts Advertised in THE RUDDER Issue ot March, 1910 ever 8(yf> were sold. 

THE RUDDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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E. A. ARMSTRONG, 208 W. Mnzle Sr., CMcaso, U 




<^ '■ ^ 

DURKEE'S 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

Kills Gasoline. Naphtha or Benzine Fires. Especially adapted for 
Motor Boats or Automobiles Ask your Dealer 

Price $5.00 
J. W. DURKEE - 2 South Street, N. Y. 



l84S 



L. 



J. CALLANAN 

Wboleiale ami Retail Dealer la 

Groceries, Wines, Liquors, Cigars and 

Fancy Fruits. Steamer Bi»kets a Specialty 

My Magazine and Price List mailed on request 
41 & 43 VCSCY STRCCT, NEW YORK aiV 



:5uit lor intnnpement ot our patent rights has 
been brought against J. W. Durkee, and C. D. Durkee & 
Co., and we propose to take further steps to protect our 
patent rights everywhere both as to users and sellers. 

PYRENE MEG. CO. '•^•RiU'^lrWV?'^^ 



A NEW BOOK IN THE RUDDER "ON" SERIES 

Handy Jack Book of Navigation Tables 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE WITH" NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED:' 

^LL books and instruments employed in navigation are made in large sizes. In the ordinary vessels upon which they are designed to be used this 
is no drawback, as there is usually space to be obtained in which to work of such ample dimensions as will permit the employment of large-sized 
charts, books and instruments. But in small vessels where room is restricted, both for storage and working, large and cumbersome apparatus 
is a hindrance and a nuisance. It is difficult enough to navigate upon a small vessel, without adding to the difficulties by using heavy instru> 
ments and bulky books. Only those who have worked, jammed in a corner of a yacht with the vessel in a heavy sea pitching and rolling, can understand 
bow the mere weight and size of the books and charts used add to the burden of the work. 

"To in some measure decrease this cause of trouble, we have reduced the principal volume employed in navigation to a handier size than that supplied 
by the Government by curtailing its dimensions and by leaving out a number of unnecessary tables. This book is in such shape that it can be carried 
in the pocket and be had for quick reference, so that the small-boat navigator can sit down and work his problems in the most convenient spot." 

Price, Prepaid $1,00 Bound in Cloth 

Address THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO., 1 Hudson Street, New Tork 
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RUDDER COURSE BOOK series 

Just what we have all been looking for. No more bothering 
with charts at night. It is all here in a handful— the courses 
at a glance. The helmsman's always ready watch-mate 



Pocket Course Book 



of 



Long Island Sound 

Compiled by Horace Barclay, Master Mariner 



Specially Prepared for the Use of Yachtsmen 



Price 25c Prepaid 



Pocket Course Book 

Portland, Maine 



to 



Halifax, N. S. 



By Wilfrid O. White 



Specially Prepared for the Use of Yachtsmen 



Price 25c Prepaid 



Pocket Course Book 



Race Rock to Boston Light 

Including Buzzards and Narragansett Bays, Vineyard, Nantucket and Block Island Sounds 

By Horace Barclay, Master Mariner 



Specially Prepared for the Use of Yachtsmen 



Price 25c Prepaid 



Pocket Course Book 

of 

New England Waters 

From Cape Cod to 
Portland, Me. 


Pocket Course Book 

of 

Chesapeake Bay 

and 

Iributaries 

By Horace Barclay, Master Mariner 


By Wilfrid O. White 


Specially Prepared for the Use of Yachtsmen 


Specially Prepared for the Use of Yachtsmen 


Invaluable aid to any one making a trip on this famous 
cruising ground 


Price 25c Prepaid 


Price 25c Prepaid 



THE RUDDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS, 1910 



Contents for January, 1910 

In the Isles of Shoals. 

WinHeld M. Thompson i 

Loss of Nottingham Galley of 
London 13 

How to Build a Fast Runabout, 

Falcon. F. K. Lord 17 

The Building of Dubbalong. 

W. R. Bradford 24 

Designs 37 

Amphi 48 

Contents for April, 1910 

The Dissolution of Ramona. 

WinHeld M. Thompson 337 

The Cruise of the Viking Ship. 

F. M. Fouslcr 344 

The Viper Type of Speed Boat. 

IV. A. Hickman 346 

Theory and Practice 351 

How to Build a lO-Foot Power 

Dinghy, Porgy. Haddock 355 

Philadelphia to Habana Power Boat 

Race Conditions 364 

Regulations of the Inter-Bay Cabin 

Catboat Association 366 

Designs 368 

Contents for July, 1910 
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^k for 1911 Catalog 

Whistles, Valves, Bells, Steering 
^ Gear, Gasolene Filters, Spark and 
Throttle Controls, Compressors, 
Tubing:, Fittings, etc. 

Gniy-Hawlcy Mfg. Co., 605 West Fort St., Detroit 



For durable painting of all kinds use National Lead Com- 
pany's Pure White Lead ( Dutch Boy Painter trade mark) . 

** Dutch Boy Patnt** Adviser No, 52 oh request FREE 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 1 1 1 Broadway, N. Y. 



] 



""PROVIDENCE^' Launch Windlass 

The 
Neatest 
Windlass 

for 

Power and 

Sailing 

Boats. 

CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 



AMERICAN SHIP WINDLASS CO., Providence, R. I. 



WM« B. 



Gasolene or Water, Air 
Whistle Tanks, Compressed 
Air Tanks for starting gas 
engines. Underground 
Storage Gasolene Tanks. 

In fact, we make a specialty of building 
properly tested tanks for all purposes. 
Complete Line of Mufflers and Exhaust Stacks 

SCAIFE SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 



Tanks 



J 




New Yoik Office. Hudson Terminal Bldg.. 30 Church St.. N. Y. City 

Bel Beotellnnffen bestelieii 



Original Paint and Varnish 
Remover 

Chalmers Qiemical Co. 

DEDHAM, MASS. 
RUDDER ON SERIES 

ON NAVIGATION 
SIMPLIFIED 

By C. E. McARTHUR 

Late United States Licensed Master Steam and Sail Ships 
Also British Certificate of Competency as Master 

HE author has worked out 
and explained in this book 
all the problems required by 
the United States Local 
Bl Inspectors' examination of 
masters and mates in a sim- 
ple, understandable way, that anyone can gjasp. 

Illustrations of the shortest sea methods of 
practical branches of navigation and nautical 
astronomy. 

Price $1.00 Postpaid 



The Rudder Publishing Company 

I Hudson Street New York City 



J 
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CLA5IK; 5PCUAL BRIOnT GREEN BOOTTOPPING . $3.50 per sal. 



AfMrts Waotod In ••eh •••p^H immm 



Trade Dllll«0 Mark 



Dirigo Oil Compasses 

FiTe sices. One quality— the best 

THE DIRIGO ELECTRIC 

• COMPASS LIGHT 

Waterproof. Efficient and Reliable 

Pwi— •t.OO pMlpald 

Oar new catalog contains valaahle in- 
formation on the use of the compass- 
Sent on request. 

C. M. SHERMAN, Maimfacturer 

to m—4 St., L^Hlwi te a, !•■••. 




^if^ 



Electric Metal Polish 



Used by Engi- 
neers, Sailors and 
Yachtsmen, and ' _ 
all desirinjz: a U lcSTj? /] 
first-class polish. 



CLEAN, QUICK. LASTING. 

NO DIRT. NO GREASE 



SAMPLE UPO\ APPLICATION 
Manufactured by 



For tatf br Grocfrs, Yacht Supply, Hardware^ 
HarMfst Dealers and all First-class Stores 



Factory. Ariington. N. J. J. WESLEY EDMONDS & SON, Office, 21 4-A Franltlin St., N. Y. City (^ 




THE PAINT you have used so long, always reliable when properly applied. 



47 years the leader. 



For sale everywhere 
8 Highest Medals 
Gold, Silver & Bronze. 



Tarr & Wonson's Copper Paint, 

for wooden Vessels' bottoms, prevents boring of 
worms, and all marine growth. 

RadngCompound,"''ri^S^^„'5lmrh.'""'- 

Priminc coat A. LdCZORCy riniahinc coat B. 

for bottoms of IRON and STEEL Vessels of every 
description, to prevent corrosion and all Marine growth. 
THE GREAT SPEED IXCREA.^^FR. 

THEY EXCEL OX EVERY POINT. 

Mamifactiiredonlyby TARR & WONSON, Limited, 
Beware of Imitations. GLOUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. 



APPLICATION OF MARINE GLUE TO DECKS 

The reduced Section of Dccle (see cut) shows the appearaaceofthe Glue in the 
seams when the pianlts are under expanslua and contraction. The flexibility of 
the Glue is one of its most raluable qualities, as It allows the timbers to contract 
aad expand, still retainlog Its ^rrat adhesire powf rto the edges of the planlt. 

When the pianlts become contracted by the heat a draught takes pince oa the 
Glue, andthe seam becomes expanded as showaat A. Whenthe planks are swollen 
by rains, and there is a pressure on the Glue, the seam becomes contracted, as 
shown at B. Avthetemperature varies, these forms. A and B. continue to assume 
each other's shapes year after year (if the deck has been properly caulked and 
payed) until the deck be- ^ m^ 

comes worn down to the ^ ■* 

Oakum. It dots not stick t» 
ike feet in hoi "weather. 

14 lbs. J#ffMY*« Ixtra QMiflNy 

Marin* Ya«lH «§•• will ran %Tmm 
too f tBO ft. •! mmmm \ in. d««p 
by \ in. wl4n. Iff pmMriy mmm4 
nnd nm •voilMnln^, II wlii ina^ 
4 tn • yanra In n aanm, nntf iina 
h—m iuMwn to inal 10 !• It 
ynara. Wimn •nrnfviiy nppiiad 
to • dry doek II will navnr tonva 
tira sl4tos aff n —mm. 



tor HBO, •!•• 




A NfNsms Olat rafcr cSsel «l tte 



B sctiM BB«n «of 4 «i «•!. 



U W. FERDINAND & CO.. 201 South Street, Boston, Mass., U, 




Hairan el favor menclonar el RUDDER cuando escrlven 
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[Stebbins' Coast Pilot l:„$l. 25 r"'"'"""^ 



] 



Hudson Street, N. Y. 



L 



well aa ^uiiiiwi lauic; iiecu. m v,vfiu aiivi \aaiiip vwoluvx. 

STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Esiabiishcd 1830 Stamford, Conn. 



J 



rAIRHAVEN IRON fOUNDRY COMPANY 

1 WATER STREET, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

BOSTON-A S. Mrrss Co.. 210-212 Commercial Street 
NEW VORK-C. D. Durkce & Co.. 2 & 3 South Street 
CHICAGO— Geo. B. Carpenter & Co.. 202-208 South Water Street 



SI preura far menxione del RUDDER qunndo ncrlvete 
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Going to Build? Remodel? Make Any Changes? 




The Ideal Lighting System 
INVITES INVESTIGATION 

Ask your friends or write us about 



€€ 



THE LIGHT THAT NEVER PAILS 



» 



THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 



80 Broadway, New York 



ELEPHANT BRAND 

RICH 

BRONZE 

COLOR 



WIRE ROPES '"- ^^^^^I^KISlfe. «. 



VERY 
STRONG 
AND 
RIGID 



REQUIRE NO ARTIEICIAL COATING. DO NOT SOIL HANDS NOR SAILS. TESTED BY TWENTY YEARS 

SERVICE ON SALT WATER. 



Amorei 

Winner of Class P. 

The only Boat in her Class using 

Steering Gear. 

Was equipped with an CDSON. 

Made by the 

Edson Manufacturing COe 

272 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 



If you want GOOD CIRCULATION on your 

Automobile, Launch or 
Motor Boat use a 

Lobee Pump 

LOBEE PUMP & MACHINERY CO. 

84 Cast Street BUPrALO, N. Y. 




Cut cost of upkeep and insure your motor 
mechanism ag^ainst friction damage with 

Dixon's Graphite Lubricants 

IVrtfe for the Dixon Motor Booklet 102-G. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 



Always Something New at 

Durkce's 

Manufacturers of Marine 

Hardware and Yacht Supplies 



{ANDRADE PATENT) 

Viking Windlass, Small and Powerful. 
Send for circulars describing same. 
Our 500-page catalog sent on receipt of 
20 cents to cover postage. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 

2 & 3 SOUTH STREET NEW YORK 



Ved Henvendelaer til Annoncerende bedes De refferere til THE RUDDER 
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The Allen Dense-Air Ice Machine 



AA 



contaifis no chemicals. 



It is placed in the engine room, while the ice-making box and meat rooms are 
at distant places of the steamer 

Steam Yachts — Lorena. Constant. Riviera, Emeline, 
Apache, Electra, Nourmahal, fosephine, Virginia, 
Thespia» Dorothea, Alcedo, Enterprise, Felicia, 
Aloha, Attaquin, Nvdia, Alvina, Margaret, 
Kanawha, Pantooset, Rheclair, Aztec. Rambler, 
Surf. Sultana, Emrose. Over two hundred in 
daily service in the tropics on men-of-war, steam 
yachts and mercantile steamers. 

H. B. ROELKER 

[>esigner and Manufacturer Screw Propellers 

41 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 



LS 



The following are a few 
of the well-known 
yachts equipped with 
our 

Boilers 



Electra Dreamer 

Colonia Margaret 

Wild Duck Alcedo 

Malay Elsa 

Enterpriz« Aloha 

Versana Scud 

Tillie Aileen 

Sapphire Satanella 

ALMY WATER -TUBE 

BOILER CO. 

Providence, R. 1. 



''Sands" Marine Sanitary Fixtures 

Easy Acting, Safe and Reliable, The Product of Long Experience and Tireless Experiment 



PLAT! S-aS 
TIM "MarM" Improved Pump Water Oloadt, oval 
pedestal bowl, cabiaet finished oak seat and co«er: 
heavy N. P. brass post hinges; hlsh-trad* oamposltlon 
S la. aaoiMaad supply and waala pamp with autamallo 
Mfaty watar aupply laat valva, polished trimmings, 
pamp roogb. 

Oaaiplata mm ahaarn and daaorikad 978.00 

If arlth mabaoany aaa< and aavar, add 1.00 

OUR CXPIRICNCC OP SIXTY YEARS IN THI 
HANUPAOTURC OP MARINI PLUMBINO PiXTURCS 
HAS PROVEN TO US THAT THE MOST SATISPAO- 
TORV VALVE POR A PUMP WATER CLOSET IS THE 
PLAT VALVE OP HIOH-ORADE LEATHER ESPECIALLY 
PREPARED AMD USED BY US IN OUR PIXTURES 




PLATE S-1tSB 



Molar Boat Signal Twa-Tana Horn wH 

Puiflilo tho U. S. Oovommont roquiromanto aa 
alsnallng dovioo for small kaata, hlshly-pollalioa braaa 
and nlekolod-platad. Length 10^4 Inches. 

Styla "A**— Arranged with rings for fastening cord. 
German Silver mouthpiece. 
Pollahod Brass SS.SS 

Stylo "B"--Arr.-»n6'ed with l>r.ickpt to screw to declc; 
blown through Removable Extension tul)e. 

Pollshod Brass St.tS 

MohalrK^ovarod Rubbor Estonslon Tubo, length 

with Moutbplooo and connection to horn 0.7S 



The "Glenora" Composition 
rianse and Coupling for use 

on supply and discharge pipe of 
closets, straightorbent coupling. 
Bent lead pipe coupling always 
sent unless otherwise ordered. 

Price 



PLATE S-1SS 



in 


$2.25 


in 


3.00 


in 


5.25 


in 


8.00 



PLATE S-1B0 
Tbo "Olonwoad" Poldlns Lavatory, wN 
rail rim llppad oval baain, N. P. copper lining, soap 
and brush holders. N. P. braaa pump wHh oombln- 
atlan awlns aupply fauaal, N. P. brass towel mclc. 
N. P. brass supply and waste couplings. N. P. brasc 
trimmings. 

Quartarad aak, pallabod finlah S4t.S0 

Mahasany, pallahad finlah, add ... 1.B0 

Dimensions: Height 20 Inches, width 19 inches, 
depth from back to front when closed 6 Inches, when 
open 18 inches oval; basin IS inches x 12 inches. 

PULL LINE OP SINKS, TUBS, VENTILATORS, 
SHOWERS, PORTLIOHTS. PUMPS and DECK PLATES 
SHOWN IN OATALO«'*B** PREE UPON APPLICATION 



A. B. SANDS & SON COMPANY 

Largest Manufaclurens in the Worid MARINE PLUMBING SPECIALTIES 22-24 Vesey St^ New YoHc, U. S. A. 

1849— ''PIONEERS FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS''-I9I0 



Plenae mention THE RUDDER when writing to ndvertlnera 
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Eagle Marine Engines for 1911 

OUR REALIZATION 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

For eleven years we have had in mind conditions such as we are now privileged to announce. That 
is, a factory so complete both in machinery and equipment that would place us in an independent position 
from all outside considerations. 

For eleven years we have built and supplied Marine Engines of such high quality, that regardless of 
our efforts to meet the demand we have each year been obliged to disappoint our agents on deliveries. During 
the season of 1909, at which time we placed our new line of engines on the market, w^e tripled our capacity, and 
now at the end of the 1910 season we find the same condition of shortage. To-day we are under full headway 
for 191 1, as our agents are demanding ** Eagle Engines'* and then more *' Eagle Engines.'* 



OUR NEW FACTORY 

It is with pleasure we announce the opening of our immense new fac- 
tory with a Capital of $1,500,000. at 98 Warren Street. Newark, N. J., fitted 
with the most modern automate machinery (many of which have been 
constructed from designsof our own engineers, and the like of which cannot 
be found even in the most up-to-date automobile factories). This will enable 
us to build engmcs for marine service of such accuracy and interchange- 
ability such as the Public has never imagined possible. 

In acquiring this new home we have installed one of the finest and 
most complete foundries to be found anywhere. This feature facilitates our 
work^ makes us independent of outside delays, and en- 
ables us to maintain a standard in material which we 
have always desired. We have also installed a complete 
set of ovens for baking the enamel finish on our engines, 
which for years haslbeen one of their distinctive marks 
of elegance. 

This new factory is the realization of years of plan- 
ning. We have dreamed of a factory for the housing 
of our engine business, such as we now possess.^ We 
have planned to use just such wonderful machinery 
and to utilize our perfect organization in the manu- 
facture and sale of Eagle Engines, and to think this 
period is now at hand, that our anticipations are now 
realities, and that these facilities and conditions will 
enable us to benefit all users of marine engines, we 
assure you the penning of these lines is an exceptional 
event in our career. 

"EAGLES" ONLY 

The public as well as our agents must appreciate 
the value of our copyright name " Eagle" as applying 
to marine engines. We have never failed to supply 
parts for an engine bearing this name, even though at 
times such parts have cost us many times more than 
the sale price. Our policy is to care for our customers. 
Eagle engines have never been sold under any other 
name; from year to year they remain ** Eagles'' for the 
reason that our machines are such that we do not fear 
the man to whom we have once sold an engine. We 
want our customers to remain our friends, and any demand in reason will 
keep them so. as far as we are concerned. You are not required to purchase 
engmes under the name ** Eagle " this year and a new name the next. They 
always remain "Eagles" and we are zealous of the name and reputation. 
Each year we endeavor to advance our engines in the newer and finer 
details oi fittings and construction. This principle enables us to state to-day 
that we are so far in advance in two-cycle marine construction that it will 
require a colossal effort to even meet such Quality and Competition as we 
will offer for 1911. 

ABILITY and INTEGRITY 

No institution rises above the individuality and character of its owners, 
and it is becoming more and more important for a purchaser to know what 



kind of ability and integrity are back of his engine. It is needless to say 
that Eagle Engines have for eleven years represented all that is desirable 
in engines of the marine type, especially as regards Quality, Finish, 
Efficiency and Durability. 

For the first time in the history of the marine engine business one is 
enabled to purchase an engine constructed by the highest class of engineer- 
ing ability, including material such as has never before been supplied, and 
an equipment that has set a standard at a competitive price. We are giving 
you more for your money in the Eagle line of engines and equipment than 
it is possible to procure elsewhere. While we insist on quality, this does not 
infer that we aim to waste money in shams. Our engines are just as elegant 
on the inside to the eye of the finished mechanic as they 
are to the observing public from the outside. To sum 
it all up. the Heauty of Eagle Marine Engines is in 
their simple Elegance. Harmony of Proportion. Excel- 
lence of Material, and Equipments. 

QUALITY IS NOT PATENTABLE 

No manufacturer controls it. Style, workmanship, 
material and finish, however, are matters of itituttion, 
training, taste ^nA experience. Our aims are high, our 
facilities for manufacturing of the best, our trained 
craftsmen are at our command to interpret our wishes 
relative to the standard we desire to mamtain. 



EQUIPMENTS 



Our N«w Itll 

Mad* In two •!>••, 

In 1 , t, • and 



Oyllndor Madol 
4 Cyllndara 



Price of Equipment Depending Upon Outfit 
is a Rare Delusion 

You should realize that where you are quoted on 
equipments with variation of price from twelve to forty 
dollars, depending on what the offer is. that in order to 
secure what we supply as a regular equipment, it will 
be safe for you to figure that if you want a salt-water 
outfit and high-gra<ie eauipment you will be charged 
the long price, and after the long price you will 
find that you still lack such an equipment as the Eagle Company 
supplies regularly with each and every engine of their manufacture. We 
are not only setting a standard on engines but al?o on equipments, and you 
should inform yourself particularly as to just what you are getting by being 
charged extra compared to what wc supply as a regular outfit. 

CATALOG 

Secure a copy of our new catalog; it is free merely for the asking, and 
really it is worth your time to make the request. \ ou will find a great 
amount of information tjhat will interest you. and take our word that it is 
nicely printed and handsomely illustrated. Our Handsome Illu'^trated 
Catalog Mailed Free Upon Request 



=MANUFACTL'RED BY= 



98 WARREN 
STREET 



THE EAGLE COMPANY 



NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 



Baltimore, Md. 

306 So. Hanover Street 
Boston, Mass. 

A. P. Homer, New KnKlaml, 88 Broad Street 
Houston^ Texas. 

The Barden Electric & Machinery Company 



DISTRIBUTORS: 



New York City 

Bruns-Kimball Co., Inc., 134 Liberty Street 
Norfolk, Va. 

Bell Motor Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street 



EAGLE MARINE ENGINES-DURABLE-SIMPLE-EEPICIENT 
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QUARTER-DECn TALK 



LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB MEETING 
A special meeting was held Nov. 16, Commodore Leon- 
ard Richards presiding. It was called tor the purpose of 
amending the Constitution and By-laws, and to lay before 
the members the financial condition of the club. This, ac- 
cording to a lengthy statement by Treasurer William Mur- 
ray, and supplemented by a brief recapitulation by Com- 
modore Richards, shows the club to be some $20,000 better 
off than it was at this time last year. 

There was a long discussion upon an amendment to 
Section 1 of Article XI of the Constitution of Eugene Bushe' 
by which voting by proxy in future shall not be allowed. 
Justice Francis M. Scott, Justice J. P. Clarke, and Philip 
T. Dodge all spoke in favor of the resolution, and it was 
finally carried by unanimous vote. The date of the annual 
meeting has been changed to the first Wednesday in De- 
cember. 

* * * 

MOTOR-BOAT CLUB ELECTION 
An enthusiastic meeting of the Motor Boat Club of 
America was held on the evening of Nov. 16, at the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Commodore, H. H. Melville: 
Vice Commodore, F. K. Burnham; Rear Commodore, J. 
Stuart Blackton; Secretary, F. N. Morley; and Treasurer, 
Charles Francis. 

The Constitution of the club was amended so as to pro- 
vide for a board of fifteen Trustees instead of eleven, and 
this board was elected as follows: Albert E. Smith, August 
Heckscher, J. H. Hoadley, John M. Shaw, Charles P. Tower, 
H. R. Sutphen, F. G. C. Lyon, H. Archie Pell, E. J. Steiner, 
and M. M. Whitaker. 

There was a large attendance, and it was stated that 
plans were under way for a number of fast motor boats 
which would be built to defend the Harrasworth Interna- 
tional Trophy, which has twice been won by the Motor 
Boat Club of America. 

* Hi * 

TO PROPEL SHIPS BY WAVES' ACTION 

John Luck, of Brooklyn, has devised a plan to apply 
wave power to the propulsion of vessels crossing the ocean. 
At his home, No. 1,506 Newkirk Avenue, he has on exhibi- 
tion a model of his invention. 

It represents the hull of a vessel equipped with water 
tanks fore and aft. In the center of the craft is a piston 
rod operated by a series of cogwheels, which furnishes 
motor power for the ship. Theoretically the weight of 
water stored in the tanks will be sufficient to put the 
machinery in motion and move the ship. This force will 
be applied by the rise and fall of the hull, occasioned by 
the action of the waves. 

If, for instance, a wave five feet high should strike 
the vessel astern, tons of force would be thrown upon the 
operating machinery, which would be simultaneously af- 
fected by the suction of the receding waters in other tanks 
at the opposite end of the boat. It would not, therefore, 
affect the power of propulsion if the tides were adverse to 
the course of the ship. 

Rocking of the boat by cross currents would have no 
effect on the power pressure. The device is of simple con- 
struction, and the inventor asserts that its cost would be 
saved in a week by the saving of fuel and labor. 

* « 4( 

SONDER BOAT SOLD 

Lashed to the forward deck of the steamship Bound 
Brook is the fast sonder boat Corinthian, formerly owned 
by ex-Police Commissioner C. P. Curtis. The Bound Brook 
sailed for Jamaican ports and the Corinthian will be de- 
livered at Kingston. She will be the first craft of that type 
ever sailed in West India waters. She has been purchased 
by Thomas F. Mould, a member of the Royal Jamaican 
Yacht Club. 

It is believed that a class for sonder boats will be es- 
tablished by the club and be shipped from here in the near 
future. 

The Corinthian is about 34 feet Icng on deck and 20 
feet on the water line, with a draught of about 5 feet. Her 
lead keel weighs nearly a ton. This boat was sold by 
Hollis Burgess yacht agency. 



SOLD IN CUBA 
The Camden-Rockland Company report the sale of sev- 
eral motors in Cuba through The Rudder. These will be 
fitted with the company attachment for using alcohol, a 
fluid which is much cheaper in Cuba than gasolene. 

C rt ."? 

DEMAND FOR HEAVY-OIL ENGINES 
The leading foreign demand is for motors using kero- 
sene, alcohol, or distillate. There is a wide market for 
such engines throughout the tropic and semi-tropic regions. 
The department is also receiving inquiries for shoal-draft 
boats for war service in various localities. 

* * ♦ 

GASOLENE FREIGHT TUG 

We have received word from one of our correspondents 
at Pearl Lugom, Nicaragua, that the tug Puerto Perlas 
which was sent down there from New York under her own 
power is working satisfactorily. She is engaged in towing 
barges loaded with bananas on the Wawashan River. The 
Puerto Perlas is equipped with two 36-H. P. Wolverine en- 
gines. The same correspondent also says there are several 
Barber engines in the same locality and that they are giving 
excellent service. 

« * :;.• 
NEWPORT YACHT CLUB 

At the annual meeting of the Newport Y. C. the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: Commodore 
— Philip Caswell. Vice Commodore — Edward T. Treichel. 
Rear Commodoie — Lester L. Savery. Secretary — James P. 
Cozzens. Treasurer — George B. Austin. Measurer — J. Ever- 
ett Benson. Regatta Committee — W. M. Arnold, J. G. Cos- 
tello, W. D. Hazard, Harry Williams, W. G. Kerr. House 
Committee— J. A. Allen, Simon Hart, D. E. Young, H. W. 
Whipple, J. W. Wilson. Finance Committee — J. H. Scanne- 
vin, A. L. Slocum. G. H. Draper. Library Committee — F. 
A. Corbett, W. L, Eddy, H. W. Boudreau. Model Commit- 
tee — F. H. Scannevin, H. D. Root, F. J. Logler. Entertain- 
ment Committee — D. J. McGowan. H. D. Frasch, F. W. 
Lawton. 

* * * 

BOSTON SHOW 

The annual banquet and meeting of the New England 
Engine and Boat Association was held in Youngs' Hotel 
last Monday, Oct. 17. The entire board of directors and 
officers of the past year were unanimously re-elected for the 
ensuing year. They consisted of Geo. W. Campbell, Presi- 
dent: George Lawley, Vice-President: Chas. J. Jager, Treas- 
urer; and Chester I. Campbell, Secretary. These officers, 
with W. J. Young, J. S. Poyen, A. W. Toppan, W. J. Forbes, 
and Arthur W. Dodge, comprise the board of directors. 
Considerable discussion was given to the affairs of the com- 
ing National Motor Boat Show to be held in Mechanics* 
Building, January 28th to Feby. 4th, inclusive. From pres- 
ent indications this, the eighth annual show in Boston will 
far eclipse those of the past. More entries are being re- 
ceived, and the interest on the part of the manufacturers 
of engines and the boat-builders is intense. Many entries 
of champion speed boats have come in, and a particuarly 
fine showing of pleasure craft is assured. The matter of 
the annual races by the association was brought up and 
plans put underway to make 1911 even more successful 
than 1910 in that respect. The races held this past summer 
at Winthrop and on the Charles showed conclusively the 
hold that this class of boats has on the public interest. 
The races attracted much attention and were well con- 
tested. 

HEAVY-OIL ATTACHMENT 
The Knox Engine, made by the Camden Anchor-Rock- 
land Machine Company, are selling the wide world over. 
Mr. Bird, general manager of the company, reports sales In 
Spain, Queensland, Figi, West Australia, Newfoundland, 
and other lands far and near. These orders came through 
the company's advertisement in The Rudder. The Knox 
makers want especially to call the attention of tropical 
boatmen to their attachment for using kerosene, alcohol 
or distillale. 
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Regal Users Write OUR Advertisements 

"It gives me great pleasure to state that our six horse-power Regal engine purchased 2)^ years ago is still in the game and 
giving us no trouble whatever. We average about twenty miles a day every day in the week and so far she has never refused to start 
and in fact hasn't even missed an explosion. 

*We work her through all kinds of weather and she always delivers 
the goods. We recently took a trip of about one hundred miles, working 
her hard all day, and part of the way through a heavy sea, and she never 
missed an explosion. 

**I think we can truthfully say that (outside of three other Regals 
here in the Bay) there is not another engine here in one-hundred-and-fifty 
boats that has a record to match ours. 

"We have started the engine several times by simply moving the 
tinier and we never have to throw the wheel over more than twice to 
get her in motion. 

"We cannot say enough in credit to your product and we always 
recommend a Regal to all prospective buyers. You may refer any one to 
us and we will gladly recommend or demonstrate your prodqct." 

F. W. CHAFFEE, St. AlBans, Vt. 



REGAL 



gasoline: 

ENGINES 



are built to run and do it. Reliability is their strong point as their owners ack 
ignition is sure ; the positive oil feed insures perfect lubrication. 

Built for high speed or heavy duty ; i to 4 cylinder ; 3 to 45 h.p. Satisfac 

Do not buy a marine enghie tmiil yon at least read Catalog Nc 

REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 

REGAL ENGINES MAY HE SEEN AT ANY OF THE FOLLGNVING: 
Scagcr Engine Works. 6s Beverly St.. Boston, Mass. The Caldwell Bros. Co., 1014 First Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 

Marine Equipment iK: Supply Co.. ss X. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. • The Caldwell Bros. Co., 1746 Pacific Ave.. Tacoma. \\ ash. 

Palmer & Moore Co.. Inc., Reedville, Va. Reierson Machinery Co., i8j Morrison St., Portland. Ore. 

A. Baldwin & Co.. Ltd.. Cor. Camp & Common Sts.. Xcw Orleans, La. Rix Compressed Air & Drill Co.. 219 Spear .St., San Francisco. Cal. 

The llinton Electric Co., Ltd.. 911 Government St., Victoria, B. C. Rix Compressed .\ir & Drill Co., ijo East Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 



59 W. Pearl St, Coldwater, Mich. 
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For electric lighting of your 
yacht, motor boat or houseboat 

The New Edison 
Storage Battery 

has a number of definite advan- 
tages over all other batteries. 

First y the Edison is not injured by ^'tanding idle for any length 
of time, ei her charged or discharged. \V.'*^h other storage bat- 
teries, when left idle for any length of time, Chere is a constant 
automatic discharge and deterioration. 

Secondy the Edison takes up much less room than other bat- 
teries of equal capacity. 

Third f the weight of the Edison is just 72% of that of the lead 
battery of equal capacity. 

Fourth, no rubber jars to crack or leak. The container of the 
Edison is welded, nickeled steel. 

Fifths the Edison is not injured by overcharging, by too rapid 
discharge, or by complete discharge. 

For Ignition 

The Edison Storage Battery gives a hot, blue spark like that of 
the high-tension magneto, but with none of the magneto's disad- 
vantages. While a novice can install and connect the Edison, it 
takes an expert on gears to install the magneto and to put it right 
if it gets out of order. 

Write us to-day for complete information regarding the use of 
the New Edison Storage Battery for both of these purposes. 

Edison Storage Battery Company, 113 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Ved Henvendclaer til Annoncerende 



What others say about the 



GON 

) Gear 



\NENT 
BUILDER 

"There is but one 
good reverse gear 
on the market. 
We do not manu- 
facture reverse 
gears but having 
made exhaustive 
tests with the most 
prominent makes 
we are in a position 
to recommend 
most highly the 

PARAGON," 



SOLE MANUFACTURERS 



EVANS STAMPING & PLATING COMPANY 



Draw 882 



Taunton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE LEADER FOR TWENTY YEARS 

GLOBE 

THE REAL 
HEAVY-DUTY ENGINE 

Whenever it is a question of power 
for a heavy cruising or commercial 
boat the "GLOBE" is almost inva- 
■ riably selected. WHY? 

Will Outwork and Outlast any Engine on the Market 

SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 26. SPECIAL PRICES FOR EXPORT 

Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., Eddystone, Pa. 

WE HAVE SOME GOOD REBUILT ENGINES FOR SALE 



Judge an Engine and Boat 
by Its History 

Don't buy an engine or a boat on promises. 

Don't listen to talk about what the engine will do. Find out what 
it has done. 

Compare the actual History of the engine and boat you thoueht was 
best with that of the 

ROCHESTER 

Engines 

and 

Boats 

Find (if you can^ an engine of corresponding price whose record 
can equal the Rochester's. 

For 12 years, in every contest this engine has entered, it has proved 
its surprising quality. 

** She seems to be proof against trouble." That's what one racing 
owner says. Vou can't afford a faulty, ** fussy '* engine. It spoils ;dl 
the fun. Don't make a mistake. Find out all about the Rochester 
enginrs and boats. Send for details and catalog. Send to-day. 

1910 models, one to six cylinders, 4 to 48-II.I*. Immediate deliveries. 
Mechanical oilers. Atwater Kent Ignition. Gasolene or kerosene. 

ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 

691 Driving Park Avenue 1 928 Broadway 

Rochester, N. Y. New York City 



Stanley Marine Motor 

MakB'and'Break Ignition 

STRONG DURABLE RELIABLE 



Two- 

Cycle 
Two- 
Port 



Water- 
Cool ctl 
Exhaust 



Single 

and 
Double 
Cylinder 



Made in 
Sizes 

2>2 to 15 
H.P. 



Highly 
devel- 
oped for 

power to 
given 
size of 

Cylinder 



Low i n 
Price 



5 Horse-Power Motor 



Our Catalog is full of information for all who are about to 
decide upon a motor. Write for it. It will interest you. 

THE STANLEY CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Vim Owners Rarely- 
If Cver-Change 



HOLMES 

The persistent reliability of Holmes engines in the 
racing events of the past season is ample proof that if you 



Easy to "get at'* If bearings require adjustment 

Medium Speed Sizes Heavy Diitv Sizes 

1 cylinder— 5 and g H.P. i cylinder— 3^ and 6 H.P. 

2 cylinder— 10 and 18 H.P. 2 cylinder— 12 H.P. 

3 cylinder— IS and 22 H.P. 3 cylinder— 18 H.P. 

4 cylinder— 20 and 36 H.P. 

VIM MOTOR 

The Most Perfect Two Cycle Motor Made 

The increasing: volume of Vim sales, year after year, 
has revealed a condition which, to some, may 
seem remarkable. 

This is, that a Vim owner rarely---if ever— installs any 
other motor but a Vim in his boat. 

If he wants an engine of heavier power — he gets another 
Vim. 

If he buys a new boat — its motor is a Vim. 

And we are adding" every year, bear in mind, to the 
number of unwavering Vim owners. 

If you are asked why this condition should exist, you 
would say the chief reason must be the satisfaction 
which the Vim brings to every owner, old or new. 

By the strengt-h and reliability which are built into it ; 
by its pretty behavior and willing work under poor 
conditions as well as good ; by its immunity from 
frequent overhaulings and extraordinary repairs, the 
Vim makes and holds its friends. 

It is high time you were learning more about a motor 
of this character — the more so if you have just passed 
through a season where pleasure was marred by 
motor troubles. 

The Vim book will be sent if you ask it. 

The Vim Motor Manufacturing Co. 

441 Market Street, Sandusky, Ohio 

Representatives : 

Baltimore, Md. 

F. II. BURTON 

Northwestern WashinRton 

MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY. 

Tacoma 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

W. S. CARMAN. Bourse Bldg. 

Portland. Ore. 
GAS POWER & SUPPLY CO., 
Central New York 
W. D. DUNNING, Syracuse 



Montreal, Ont. 

I. L. LaFLEUR. Ltd. 

Southwestern New York. Connecticut 

and Northwestern New Jersey 

OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS 

136-138 Liberty St.. New York 

Portland. Me. 

G. D. THORNDYKE MACHINE 

CO. 



IPJ 



Wi 



ENGINE 



Is the eneinc that stays, because 
it is properly desieiaed and built. 
There are no trappy or complicated 
features about it. Built to Use. 
Carefully inspected at each stage 
of construction and thoroughly 
tested. Get our catalog and order 
an engine that will stand by you 
and one you will be proud to own. 

The Royal Engine Co. 

159 Housatonic Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Four Cycle— Medium Weight— Motor of Quality 




r 



Built ia sizes from 5 to 200 H. P., 2 to 8 cyls. 

1910 CATALOG 

With f uH information sent on request. 
THE H, C. DOM AN CO. oept. "c OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 



Gasolene Yachts and Engines 

Noted for Reliability 

Tregurtha Water-Tube Boilers Steam Engines 

MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 

340 West f irsl Street ^^^^^^ South Boston, Mass. 

Send for Circulars and Second-Hand List 



•O H.P. KNOINt 



YORK OmCE: Room 1228, 150 Nassau Street 
Telephone 5215 Beekman 



RE ENGINES 

-sepower, $85 to $400 
b FOUR CYCLE 

pact, easy lu start, requires less 
s more nctuni power, has less 
s less truuMe tlinn others 
on»e Shaftintf, Stiiffiuf^ Koxts. 
Battertts, Tanks nuii litt^tue 
t Want a Catalu^ue 

[ CO., Baltimore, Md. 



BARKER MOTORS 

^"Imitmud, hut Not EqumtUd'' 

Fine mechanical features. 

Honest power ratin|t:t. 

Reasonable prices. 

Manufactured by 

C. L. BARKER, 

NorwaUty - - - conn. 
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DID YOU EVER HEAR OF AN 
OIL ENGINE? 

Did you ever hear that they would fill your cabin with a 
stench? 

Did you ever hear that they were not reliable ? 

Did you ever hear that they stuck up with carbon ? 

Did you even hear that Kerosene was just as dangerous 
as gasolene? 

Would you like to know the truth on the above matters? 

If you would, ask the REMINGTON OIL ENGINE 

COMPANY of STAMFORD, CONN., and inci- 
dentally ask for their Catalog No. 1 0. 

A. L. Abbott, Western Sales Agent. 1315 Chemical Building, Olive & 
8th Streets. St. Louis, Mo. 
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\ New World's Record for 

ong-distance 
k:ean racing 

LIMIT in the 

:etchikan» 

J.ASKA to 
VANCOUVER, 
B.C. RACE 
i equipped 
i with 

] The two 30-h.p. engines in the LIMIT have been 
4 for three years AND THEY COST NO MORE in the long run 
I than inferior machines whose first cost is less. 

I THE S. M, JO/fES COMVAJ^y 



ALWCO 



•^EOlNPLIFIEDtNuINt 



Made 618 
MILES IN 

57 HOURS 

58 MINUTES 
AN AVERAGE 
OF 10.65 
MILES PER 
HOUR 

in constant use 



Mata OfflM antf Paelory, 904 SCOUR AVCNUC, TOLIDO, O. 



Nmv Y«rfc ONlM, 1«e LIBKRTY tTRCCT 




20'3Z 



TheRIGHTMotor 



COMPACT 



CLASSY 



STRONGEST PULLING ENGINE 
or ITS INCHES IN THE WORLD 



THE WILPEN CO. 



Bates & Congress Sts. 



DETROIT, MICH. 



New York Asency. Room 126 Liberty St. 

Pacific Coast Agency, 204 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 



TW< 



A Convertible Kerosene 
Gasoline Engine 

An absolutely successful kerosene engine which can also be run 
with gasoline. 

Kither fuel perfectly successful. The same flexibility with each. 
Consumption per horse-power the same with cither. 

Wherever kerosene costs less than gasoline, the economy of this 
engine is at once apparent. It is especially desirable for commercial 
craft for that reason. 

rurthermore. 

No waiting to start up until a firing chamber is heated. 
No trouble running at slow speed because of the cooling 

of a firing chamber. 

No clogging nor fouling with carbon. The kerosene is 

thoroughly vaporized ; no disagreeable exhaust odor. 

It carries the Fay & Bowen guaranty. Made in one to four cylin- 
ders; 2H to7s h.p. 

Send for our catalog and ask us for the names of customers in all 
parts of the world who are using this engine successfully. 

FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., oJ^^^S^TIa. 



H ARTf CRD i^ Engines 



MADE IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDERS 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY 



5 Sizes 



From 3 to 1 ll.r. 



I 



ASK FOR OUR CATALOG "WAND PRICES 

THE GRAY & PRIOR MACHINE COMPANY 

t orner Windsor and Suffield Streets Hartford, Connecticut, U. S, A. 

PORTLAND, MC. BRANCHs 1 17 C«mm»rclal Stfwot 
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by the Famous Michigan Speed Wheels, which are used on the majority 
of speed boats that are winning prizes this year. If you want more speed 
use the Auto, Royal or Dixie speed wheels, which are especially designed for 
racing. We also make Towing, Reversible and Weedless wheels, all sizes. 

The Michigan Reverse Gears are not only used on speed and pleasure 
crafts but are the only gears adapted for ferry and working boats, owing to 
their simplicity of design, strength and durability. Eight sizes, i to 150 h.p. 

Send us data of boat and engine and state requirements. 

We aim to make the best line of marine accessories. Our prices are 
right. Quality, none better. Prompt shipment guaranteed. 

Settd for catalog: at once. 

MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., 559 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



(;5>®^S) €^# (»®<5 O^^ ^@<;> 




Joe's Improved Reversing Gears 
And "One Way 



Multiple DIsi 
Holds at full 
No noise on 

Send for Pink Cataloff 
TME 

SNOW&PETRELLI 
MfG. CO. 

152 Breweiy Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 



Your Boat is a Failure 



if not properly equipped 
with a suitable engine. 



Before deciding on any make, come and see our full line of 2 and 4-cycle, make-and-break or jump-spark; heavy, medium and 
light-weight ; slow, medium and high-speed ; gas, gasoline, kerosene, alcohol and distillate engines. 

GASOLINE ENGINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

133 LIBCRTY STRCET. NEW YORK 



#T Special department for free information. Write us. Department A, 
^^ New York Itranch Columbian Propellers, Perfex Ignition Specialties. 



Complete stock for the consumer and trade. 



STA-RITE 

Ignition Plus No. 24. is an easily separable, indestructible 
mica plug, and will not cause pre-ignition in two-cycle 
engines doing most severe service. Price, $1.00. Order 
of your dealer or we will send postpaid. 

tHc R. E. hardy CO.. (Inc. 1900) 

1735 Michisan Avenue - - CHICAGO 

( Formerly New York City) 




MARINE PROPELLERS 

By S. VV. Barnaby 
Chapters on First Principles. The Paddle Wheel, The Screw. Experi- 
ments with Models, Cavitation, Geometry of the Screw. 
The Hydraulic Propeller, The Screw Turbine Propeller. 

Price $4,50 
The Rudder Publishing Co., i Hudson St., New York 



The 



J. W. Lathrop Go. 



Mystic, Conn. JJ^^'NE ^_ 

Manufacturers of UAoULLINL 






What is the T>istance from Stratford Point to Falkners? 



Find it in the POCKET COURSE BOOK. 
Price Twenty-five Centg. 



Engines ] 



The Rudder Publishing Company 

1 Hudson Street. New York 




Watkins Special Motors 

Aluminum base, copper water lacket. iteel 
shaft, bronze bearing;*, special carburetor 

WITMOUT A PEER 

Especially adapted for Omm— or Ll| 
Catalog fraa Sand for It now 

Do not dolay 

THE WATKINS MOTOR CO. 3 „ ,.. 
BtS-Sai Baymlllor %%., CInoinnatI, O. 90 Ii.s 







THE BEST 
FOR 
STEAM 
AND 

NAPHTHA 
YACHTS. 



^<^'^ U.S. V^r 
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WOLVERrNE" 



Kerosene 

"The Motor with the Bore and Stroke" G 3 SOl I H e 



^-LACMiMamRS 



a to 45 H. P. ■n*laV^7!ni*l!SVr?T31Zf^l'"'**'*^<' Oper> 
for all boats. ■UilBiMiUifiBiiyMSfiiHiated by anyone. 

Complete Outfits ready for Rowboat or Schooner. GUARANTEED. 

TWELVE YEARS building, perfecting, success with THE ONE 

TYPE. Write to Originators of VALVELESs tor new "MARINE 

BOOK" a liberal Educator to jail. free. 

IMMWANM MFC CO... 10 COUNVELL ST.. NEIMRa. &1 




The Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor 

Attached instantly to Flat or Round 
bottom boat. Can be carried by hand 
for taking on train, etc. Over 7 miles 
an hour. Not affected by waves or spray. 
Runs through weeds. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 237 Lake St., Milwaukee 

N. Y. Representative : E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers St. 



JAMES CRAIG 

Designer and 
Constructor 

Marine 

Gasolene 

Engines 

Featherinff Propellers 
Special Mechanism 

556 West 34th Street 

New York, U. S. A. 
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1211.23 NiaLg&ra. Street. BuffaLlo. N. Y. 



THE BEST IN EVERY TEST 

The Barber Marine Engine 

Stands the Test under all Conditions 

SPEED BOAT, PLEASURE OR WORK BOAT, IT 
IS ALWAYS DOING ITS DUTY-KEEPS GOING 

The engine for those who want satisfaction and full value. 
If it looks gfood to you 

GET OUR CATALOG AND PR/CFS 

( W. P. KILLION CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bi..pii.»«.r. J >*KKST A DKNKSK, New OHmus, La. 
Distributers . ^j, KUMP, Baltlmors, Md. 

f RAPP-HUCKINS CO., Bostsn and Nsw Kngland. 

BARBER BROTHERS, Syracuse, N. Y. 



MIANUS ENGINES 

BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME 



1 5,000 

IN USE ON TME 
ATLANTIC COAST 



Medium Weight, Moderate Speed and Plenty of Power; Two-cycle, 
Two-port, Magneto Ignition, No Battery Required; Mechanical Oiler. 
Used extensively by the United States Government. The **Mianus" 
is no experiment as we have had thirteen years' experience. 

Catalog and Full Information Froo 
sues 3 to 30 H.P, Every Engine Guaranteed 

THE MIANUS MOTOR WORKS, u^^H^^ZTt^tJ.'X s. a 

BRANCHES I 

New York Citv. 76 Front St. Newark. N. J.. 128 Front St. Boston. Mass.. 12 Commercial Wharf Portland. Me.. 2q Portland Pier 

St. John, N. 1;.. 14 North Wharf Ilaltimore. Md.. 128 Market PI. Philadelphia. Pa., Bourse IJlde. Providence, R. 1., 142 Dorrancc St. 

Norfolk. Va.. 115 Main St. Seattle. Wash . 80 W. Marion St. 
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> Motors 
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Two-Cycie, 


Three-Port 


^ ■▼■\^m^\^l k^ 


One-Cvlinder, — 2^2 and 4- 

h.p.' 

Two-Cvlinder, — 5 and 8- 
h.p. 












Simple in desig^n. 












Economical in operation. 
I\3sitive Lubrication. 


Three-Cylinder, — 12-h.p. 












Liberal Water Circulation. 


20, 30 and 40-h.p. motors 
built to order. 












Larg:e Bore and Stroke. 


CADY . 
DESIGN "^ 












. CADY CON- 
^ STRUCTION 


The product of fifteen years' 
experience in the desig^ning 
and building: of Gasoline 












A gfreat many of our 
motors are used in U. S. 
Government boats for 


Motors for Marine pur- 












Navy, Life-Saving and 


poses. 












Ligfht-House .Service. 


^sk for 1911 Catalogue 






t 

1 Gu 






1911 Models are noiv ready 






Satlsfactlo§ 


laranteet 


f 




C. N. CADY 


CO. 


- 




305 W. 


CENTER ST., CANASTOTA, N. V. | 














J 



The cheapest and safest marine 
power. Operates on many of the 
good makes of four cycle gasoline 
engines at one-eighth the cost. 

25 to 5,000 H.P, sizes 

Our catalog tells you how to use and all about it. 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 

Marine Producer Gas Power Company 

2 Rector Street, New York 
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TOPPAN-POWER DORIES AND SAPETY LAUNCHES 



LAUNCHES 

18 Ft 
20 " 
22 •* 
25 ** 

30 ^* 



544 
729 



SAFE— RELIABLE 




DORY PRICES 

18 ft. $225- 
« 279'*' 
„ 382-*» 
«« 495*** 
«• 657*^ 



20 
22 
26 
30 



SPRAY HOODS 
ROWINO DORIES AND SKIPPS 



Knocked Down Dept. 

HED CONSTRUCTION METHOD, PURNISHED 
WITH PRAMES OR PATTERNS 



BUILD YOUR OWN DORY 
BY THE TOPPAN SIMPLI- 

Easy To Build 



SEND TWO STAMPS FOR CATALOO TO 

TOPPAN BOAT MPG. CO. 

9 HAVERHILL ST., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 

FACTORY AT MEDfORD, MASS. 
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PATENTED 



irsible 
ropellers 

olid wheel. 

ed. Interchangeable blades 

te pitch. 

loo-H.P. at 300 R. P. M. 
successfully opercted. 




SOLID SHAFT STYLE-Suitable for transmitting 5 H.P. and 
up to a maximum of 30 H. P. at 1000 R. P. M. 



H. J. LOGHTON 



SyreLCuse, N. Y. 




The 



Harthan Propeller 



HAS NO SUPERIOR for both 
speed and cruiser work 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS 

McFariand Foundry & Madiinc Co., 
DCPT. ■ Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 




Turn your ENTIRE motor powe^ 
into PUSH with a 

GORDON PROPELLER 

Just the thing for auxiliary 

FEATHERS ABSOLUTELY 

GORDON PROPeiLER CO. 

•004 DISMOND AVE., N. W. 
yf^enu tr anted CLIVILAND, O. 



The Frontier 
will in- 
speed of i 
from 1 to I 
per hour, 
antee it. Write 
chart of questions. 

The Frontier Engineering Co. 



Propeller 
crease the 
I your boat 
^ 3 miles 
We guar- 
to-day for 



•aa-«4a p*ri si. WMt 

DETROIT, MICH. 



EVERY BOAT-LOVER 


THE CHAMPION 


SHOULD HAVE OUR VALUABLE 
UTTLE BOOKLET 

"PROPELLERS 

IN A 

NUTSHELL" 

"THE WHEELS THAT WIN" 

COLUMBIAN SPEED PRO 

USED BY THE BIGGEST CHAMPIONS OF / 

Made by Columbian Brass Foundry, at 650 Atlantic Av., Freeport, L. 1 


SPEED WHEELS OE AMERICA 

"A WHEEL FOR EVERY BOAT" 
MADC or OUR FAMOUS 

MANGANESE BRONZE 


ALL KINDS, SIZES AND PITCHES. 

PELLERS 

AMERICA 

N V Nearest to New York. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 



on our popular dory launches, 20-foot 3 h.p. complete, $225; 
22-foot 3 h.p. complete, $255. Our special 35 h.p. light- 
weight brass water-jacketed motor for $350. Complete outfit is a bargain. Send for bargain list. 

The C. B. MATHER CORPORATION, Boat-Builders, Newburyport, Mass. 



Designs, Patterns, 
K.D. Frames and 
Complete Boats 



\ Write for prices, stating 
^ Tvpe and Size 

10c far Catalog A 
Bath Marine Cofistructiofi 
Co., Bath, Maine 




MILTON BOAT WORKS 

Member National Aisoclation of Engine & Boat Manufacturer! 

RYE, NEW YORK 

B«illd«ra off all Typ«a of Pawor and Salllnfl Va«Ma aad DiHgiiya 

Runabout Stock Models. 20 x 4 ft., 24 x 4 ft.: also raised deck cruisers. 

Fl MO II WINNER 1909-10 MARBLEHEAD RACES. DUPLICATES 

LLiVIV/ II or THIS REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL BOAT TO ORDER 



READ BROTHERS 

Designers and Builders of 

WOODEN YACHTS and WORKING BOATS 

of all kinds. A large stock of Cordage. Paints and Marine Hard- 
ware constanlly on hand. Three Marine Railways for the 
accommodation of yachts and vessels from 5 to 500 tons. Good 
facilities for storing yachts and boats for the winter. 
FALL RIVER. MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 



^^mMSLS^^Z^ J^^^ 



^oat*. 



WE BUILD THEM TO YOUR DESIGN OR OURS. SOME ON HAND 

Launches. Knockabouts. Raters, Catboats. Rowboats. ningheys. Com- 
bination Sail and Row Canoes for pleasure boating, cruising, racing, 
camping, hunting, etc. Our designs are modern. Send loc for catalog. 

J. W. HEPBURN, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 



lET US help you in the 
■- selection of your new boat 

New SKANEATCLES BOAT AND CANOE CO. 

Catalog SKANEATELES N. Y., U. S. A. 



A-B-C LIPE PRESERVERS 

Will .float for an indefinite time, li lighter and smaller 
but more buoyant than ordinary cork belts. Protected 
against mildew nnd rotting. Will'outlast anv life-belt made. 
APPROVED BY U. S. INSPECTORS 

WELIN DAVIT AND LANE & DE GROOT CO. CONSOLIDATED 
305 Vernon Avenue, Lons Island City, N. Y. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS' MEETING 
The proper armameDt for battleships was a lively topic 
yesterday at the eighteenth annual meeting of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in the Engineer- 
ing Societies' Building, 28 West Thirty-ninth Street. 

The discussion arose over a paper by Sir William White, 
the well-known English naval architect. Sir William was 
not present and his paper was read by Assistant Secretary 
Cox. 

The paper said that it is agreed generally that future 
naval actions will be fought at longer ranges than in the 
past but as to the probable fighting range there are two 
opinions. One asserts that an extremely long range will 
be maintained by commanders whose fleets possess greater 
speed and whose ships are armed on the big-gun principle. 
It is urged that this will put ships armed with fewer big 
guns and secondary armaments at a disadvantage, because 
the secondary armaments will be of no practical service 
at very long range. 

The o^her opinion asserts that although actions may be 
begun at long ranges under average conditions, when the 
Intention is to carry the fight to a decisive finish closer 
ranges will be reached. Consequently this school thinks it 
desirable to associate with the big guns a powerful second- 
ary armament of quick firing guns. The advocates of sec- 
ondary armament have noted many vulnerable points in the 
modern battleship which might be attacked effectively by 
the quick firing guns of the secondary armament within 
their range. 

The other school, however, expecting longer ranges, 
does not think the injuries to be produced by the fire of the 
smaller guns, which are less accurate at long ranges, would 
be serious or extensive. 

Reasoning from the existing information based upon 
"battle practice" at long ranges, Sir William reached con- 
clusions in favor of secondary batteries. He says: 

''Even at long ranges ^he secondary armaments of bat- 
tleships will be capable of delivering a hail of fire against 
an enemy and of exercising an important influence upon 
the result of an action." 

In discussing the calibers and positions for the guns 
and the maximum number of heavy guns that should be 
carried by a battleship, Sir William says: 

"In no case is it desirable to carry more than eight 
heavy guns in a single ship. These guns are best arranged 
in four positions as in the Michigan class, and they should 
be supplemented by a powerful and well-protected second- 
ary armament. All the reasons given for preferring the 
13.5-inch caliber to the 12-inch would apply also to still 
larger guns, and it may happen that before the tide turns 
larger calibers than 14-inch will be mounted just as was 
done thirty years ago. But the turn will doubtless come 
in due course." 

In the discussion that followed the reading of the paper 
Rear-Admirals Mahan and Capps expressed their full 
agreement with the views of the English expert. Prof. 
William Hovgaard of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology dissented in part, favoring twelve big guns instead 
of eight. He. spoke of the need of heavier armament below 
the water line for protection against submarine attacks. 
J. H. Linnard, Naval Constructor, U. S. N.. thought Sir 
William's paper a protest against the present tendency to 
over-emphasize armament and neglect strengthening the 
armor in battleships. 

Jacob W. Miller read a paper on the Cape Cod ship 
canal. He went into the history and economic importance 
of foreign canals from the time of Babylon down. He told 
of the antebellum canal-building period in this country and 
said that although the introduction of steam checked the 
development of our water courses, the time has now arrived 
when water transportation will find its own again. He said 
the Cape Cod canal will be finished in 1912. The total 
length to thirty-foot water at each end and across the isth- 
mus will be ten miles, eight of which will be land-digging. 
The depth is to be 25 feet and the minimum bottom will be 
100 feet. The total excavation amounts to 17,000,000 cubic 
yards. 

Continuing, Mr. Miller said: 

•The tonnage through Vineyard Haven Sound to-day, 
which will be all tributary to the canal, amounts to 25,000,- 
000 a year, of which there is: coal, 9,000,000 tons; stone. 
300,000 tons; Nova Scotia plaster 250,000 tons; oil, 200,000 



tons; high-class merchandise. 2,000,000 tons; the remainder 
being crude material of various descriptions, 

"The number of passengers between New York, South- 
ern and Eastern points by water to-day is over 500.000 a 
year. This amount will be greatly increased through the 
opening of the canal, as the neighboring regions will be 
much more accessible and steamers of the Sound type can 
leave New York late in the evening, land their passengers 
at desirable resorts, and arrive at Boston early the next 
morning. The New Haven railroad runs alpng the southern 
bank of the canal. A large manufacturing center will be 
developed at the eastern end, where mills will have the 
advantage of both land and sea transportation. Water 
abounds in the hills back of the center of the line, and on 
these hills an increasing summer population will undoubt- 
edly be settled. 

"Scepticism as to the success of the canal has been na- 
tural, being based on the conditions of the past, where the 
great majority of the coastwise tonnage was carried in 
ceiling vessels. To-day this tonnage is unrter the control 
of a small number of corporations, which tow the merchan- 
dise in barges. Insurance from perils of the sea will be 
lessened by the canal. Humanity demands the elimination 
of the dangerous, stormy and fogbound route around the 
Cape." 

In speaking of the freight to be carried Mr. Miller said: 
"Chap freight is vital to the Eastern States, for in no 
other way can the population of a manufacturing region 
in a locality devoid of cotton, iron or coal continue it^ in- 
dustries. If New England is to continue her prosperity 
she must continually foster water transportation. Massa- 
chusetts especially should be alive to the fact that while 
Government bureaus are publishing reports and associa- 
tions are discussing future policies, actual work is being 
done by a corporation within her borders upon the channel 
and that the Cape Cod Canal will be finished in 1912." 

Charles H. Cramp spoke on the evolution of screw pro- 
pulsion in the United States. The meeting will continue 
to-day and in the evening there will be a dinner at the 
Waldorf. 



A FAST LACKAWANNA 

25 miles an hour made in the bay by speed boat Lance, 
fitted with 27-H. P. Lackawanna Engine Auxiliary Inlet 
Valves. Over a measured mile course on the Newburgh 
side of the river the speed boat Lance, built by Helnrichs 
Bros., Baldwin, L. I., made the phenominal speed of 25 
miles an hour. F. G. Hall, Gen. Mgr. and Geo. Sewards. 
Mechanician, of the Lackawanna Mfg. Co., operated Lance, 
which is 24 feet 6 inches long by 3 feet 6 inches beam. 
The boat, which is purely a racing machine, has a wedged- 
shaped hull, and was brought round from Great South Bay 
through 25 miles of open ocean to participate in the races 
of the New York Motor Boat Club on Sept. 23. Like many 
other of the fast boats, it was damaged by driftwood off 
165th St.^ and was withdrawn. It was afterward run up to 
Jerome's boat yard at the foot of Washinton St. and re- 
paired. The engine, a 27-H. P. 4-cylinder. Lackawanna, has 
been fitted with auxiliary inlet valves and twin carbureters, 
thus resulting in increased power and speed. 



GASOLENE ENGINES ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

The steamboat Alice, the only steam packet engaged 
in the lower coast service, was retired yesterday on account 
of lack of patronage. Her entrance was an experiment, the 
the first since the Grover Cleveland retired more than a 
year ago. The business is almost entirely monopolized by 
the little gasoline craft who carry light freights and make 
frequent trips. Capt. Warren Kouns was master of the 
Alice and Capt. Comeaux was her agent. Capt. Kouns 
yesterday expressed his gratitude to those patrons who 
remained loyal to his packet during its unequal struggle 
for business. The boat that finally discounted the Alice 
was the Paul, 125 ft. in length, 6 ft. draught and 25 ft. 
beam. Equipped with a 100-H. P. Wolverine, a 3-cylinder 
engine with 12 ^^ bore and 14-inch stroke. This engine is 
one of the most efficient and economical engines in opera- 
tion, and a wonderful success in various ports of this 
country and South America. 
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DWIGHT S. SIMPSON, M. M. E- 

A. M. I. N. A. 

Naval Architect & Engineer 

Fox lo, Station i. SAGINAW, MICH. 



Bowes & Mower 

Naval Architects and 
Engineers 
Yacht and Vessel Brokers 
Offices : Lafayette Buildins 

5th and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 

DKI.L PlIOXE Cable add. IJomo 




C 



ARTHUR BINNEY 

Successor to Edward Bursess 



7S"'KirB"Y sfRciV Naval Archilect 

Mason Building BOSTON, MASS. 300 YaCllt brOker 



] 



WILLIAM GARDNER 
Naval Architect, Engineer, Yacht & Vessel Broker 

Yachts, Launches and Vessels of All Kinds 

No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Telephone 1^160 Rector 




Tel. Lombar«l2289 J. MURRAY WATTS Cable Add. •'Munraf 

Naval Arohltaot and Knginaar YaoM and Vaaaal Brakar 

Office: 807-806 Browa Bros. Buildlag 



aaa Chastnu« Straat 



Phlladalphia, Pa. 





INVENTORS 






ASSISTED IN DEVELOPING THEIR 


IDEAS 




PATENTS 






SECURED 


AND DEFENDED AT 


FAIR 


RATES 


SYDNEY 1. 


PRESCOTT. Ill Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. ^ 



OVER 800 STANDARD DESIGNS 

Complete, accurate and easy to follow. Prepared especially for the dis- 
criminatine buyer. Kqual to a "Special" dcsien. and at less than one- 
quarter the cost. Send loc for illustrated booklet. Can meet any reason- 
able requirement. Sprcial designs prepared if desired. 

CARLTON WILBY, Naval Architect 

616 Stevens Building Detroit, Michigan 



GIELOW & ORR 

liaval Architects, Engineers and Brokers 
52 BROADWAY, L„,V.':Zt:\.oJ NEW YORK 

n». Spe<.ific.itinn« and K«iimatrs lurnished for Construction. Alterations and 
Kcpriiti. • La rye list »>< Varhts l = <ir Sale. rh.irter or Hxchanife: 



■^ 



aUo C'l 



.il \-c 



rli 






35-FooT Cruiser LYDT.X II 



FRED'C S. NOCK 

Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 

East Greenwich, R. I. 

POWER CRAFT A SPEC/A LTI 




Eighty-two-foot cruiser, designed by us for Mr. J. Fred Bctz. Now 
under construction. Draught 4 feet, 3 inches. Speed 15 miles an hour. 

MATHIS YACtfT BUILDING CO. 

Specialists In 60 to lOO-tt, cruisers and houseboats 
CAMDEN, N. J. 



I Power Boats 

V . -.:j ._ ja i^ ^^ a Specialty 



^ 



Desit^ns and Specifications Furnished for all Classes of Yachts 

NORMAN L SKENE, Naval Architect 

14 Kilby Street Bedford. Mass., U. S. A. 



Naval Architects, 
Engineers, Yacht Brokers 



cox & STEVENS 



15 William St., New York 

TELEPHONES: 1375-1376 Broad 



Complete particulars, plans and plioloi:raphs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. State your requirements, 

Lari^e list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 
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LEIGHTON REVERSIBLE WHEEL 
The Illustration shows a Lelghton (Hollow-Shaft style) 
type of wheel, which is suitable for engines developing 12 
H. P. and up to a 100 H. P. at 1000 revolutions. 

The Leighton wheel was used on three winners of the 
American Power Boat Association Gold Challenge Cup, also 
on Chip III, which has a record of 30 miles in 58 min- 
utes, 19 seconds, and many other fast boats. 



duce a quiet, smoothrunning, substantial machine, which 
at the same time will produce great power for the bore and 
stroke. * * ♦ 

KNOCKDOWN BOATS 

The C. T. Wright Engine Company of Greenville, Michi- 
gan, are offering their new 1911 boat plans, that are as up- 
to-date and as near perfect as it is possible to make a set 
of stock plans. 

They commissioned a well-known naval architect to 
work out their line, and he has succeeded in giving them 
a very valuable and complete line. Their line is very ex- 
tensive, and as all boats have been carefully worked out 
and tested, they are bound to give unusual satisfaction. 

The Company is building very extensively, and this en- 
ables them to make a very attractive price of the knock- 
down form or complete hull and equipment. 



The Wheel also has been very successfully used on 
commercial boats. 

Perfect control of the boat is obtained by a slight varia- 
tion in the pitch. This changeable pitch enables you to get 
the best possible speed out of your engine at all spp«^d. 

This wheel is made by H. J. Leighton of Syracuse. N. 
Y., and is without a doubt the most successful reversible 
wheel on the market. * * ♦ 

NEW YORK AGENCY FOR HALL ENGINE 

The Hall Gas Engine Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently opened an agency in New York City, at 50 Church 
St., In charge of John Slllen, who has gained an enviable 
reputation as engineer in long-distance ocean racing. 
The experience gained in the long-distance Bermuda, Ha- 
vana and many other deep-sea races by the Hall Company 
is embodied in a new design which they are bringing out 
for large engines. 

This engine has been designed for a real get-at-able 
engine; secondly, it has been worked out mechanically so 
that each part can be seen in operation, and many of the 
parts removed and inspected while engine is running, some- 
thing that has never been accomplished before. 

This design is built in four and six cylinders only, the 
six-cylinder beii^: self-starting and reversing, and wil| be 
used for either gasoline, kerosene or producer gas. 

The cylinders are cast in pairs with separate heads over 
each cylinder, and separate caps over each valve. 

Lubdlcation is supplied by mechanical force-feed pump 
oilers to all bearings; the oil is used until worn out. After 
it is fed to- bearings It runs iAto base where it is pumped 
to an oil filter, when it is filtered and cooled; from filter 
it runs into supply tank, which is piped direct to the mul- 
tiple feed-pump oilers; consumption is about one kuart 
every ten hours running. 

Experience, where an engine runs for six to seven days, 
such as in the Havana race, has demonstrated that theh 
mechanical oiler is the only thing for the large gasolene 
engines. 

One pump supplies water to two cylinders only, which 
makes the water circulation doubly sure, there being two 
water pumps for the four-cylinder and three for the six- 
cylinder engines. 

All the valves are on one side of engine operated by 
the cam-shaft, which also operates the ignitors and air 
controlling device. Each valve-lifting device has an air 
cushion lift which makes this mechanism noiseless. 

On opposite side of engine is the shaft which drives the 
water-cooling pumps, bilge pump, air pump, which are all 
vertical, p£.cking nuts up and magneto. 

The base of engine which holds the crank-shaft is water" 
jacketed under crank-shaft bearings; this means cool bear- 
ings at all times whether engine is run an hour or a week. 

Each bearing is fitted with wedge and screw adjustment, 
all bearings being of bronze. 

Large oil shields cover crank-shaft so that it wil| not 
throw oil; these oil shields are clamped in pl&ce and can 
be removed in five seconds. 

The one aim in designing this engine has been to pro- 



Mr. Clayton Von Culln, formerly with the Ferro Ma- 
chine and Foundry Company, and who during the past year 
has been manager of the New York office of the Lacka- 
wanna Manufacturing Company, and Mr. Wilbur H. Young, 
formerly General Agent for the Lackawanna Manufacturing ^ 
Company, New York Branch, have organized the Gasoline 
Engine Equipment Company, and have leased two entire 
floors at No. 133 Liberty Street, New York City. One floor, 
which is on the street level and is provided with show win- 
dows, is devoted entirely to the purpose of exhibiting mar- 
ine and stationary gas and gasoline engines and equipment,, 
including boat-builders* supplies. The other floor is used 
for the storage of a full line of engines and accessory parts. 

Engines of both two and four-cycle types, heavy-duty, 
slow-speed, medium and light-weight, medium and high- 
speed, from two to one-hundred-and-fifty horse-power, oper- 
ating on gas, gasoline, kerosene, alcohol or distillate, for 
marine and stationary purposes, are carried in stock. By 
having in stock the above complete line of engines, the 
Gasoline Engine Equipment Company will enable the in- 
tending purchaser to secure a power plant that is exactly 
adapted to his particular requirements, whether for mar- 
ine, stationary, electric lighting, pumping or farm and trac- 
tion purposes. 

A special department has been organized to furnish in- 
quirers with correct information regarding the size, type, 
speed, weights, etc., of engines and all kinds of equipment 
which may be required for either boats or stationary plants. 

Arrangements have been completed with the Columbian 
Brass Foundry, manufacturers of the celebrated Columbian 
propellers, for opening the New York branch of that Com- 
pany, where at all times a complete stock of propellers will 
be kept on hand, for the convenience of both the public 
and the trade. Similar arrangements have been completed 
with the Electric Goods Manufacturing Company for the 
well-known "Perfex" ignition specialties. 

w * * 

NEW YORK AGENT 
The Michigan Wheel Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have made arrangements with R. A. Corley, Room 510, 
1123 Broadway, New York City, to become their Eastern 
Representative. Mr. Corley has been in the marine busi- 
ness for several years, and during this time has become 
familiar with all makes of propeller wheels and reverse 
gears, and finally settled on the Michigan line, and has 
accepted the agency of the famous Michigan Speed Wheels, 
Reverse gears noted for their strength, durability, ease of 
control, and their complete line of up-to-date Marine Hard- 
ware. It will be of interest to all Eastern engine and boat- 
builders and the consumers to order direct through R. A. 
Corley, as he has a proposition to make to each and every- 
one which will save them money. 

4> 4> * 

CADY OF CANASTOTA 

Cady Marino Engines, built by C. N. Cady Company of 
Canastota, N. Y., are offered to the public with a guarantee 
to make a satisfied customer of every user of Cady engines. 

C. N. Cady, the designer and builder, is one of the 
pioneers of the gas engine trade, and his plan has always 
been to try and make the best engines, rather than the 
cheapest. 

Having had considerable experience he decided on build- 
ing engines in three sizes, 4, 8, 12 h.p., which enabled him 
to produce and perfect his machines, and build them in 
large quantitiies and sell at a price consistent with work- 
manship and material used. 
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A NEW ENGINE 

The present season witnesses the introduction of an 
exceedingly interesting development of the gas engine. 
The Reynolds Motor Company, of Detroit, comes forward 
with a rotary valve motor, so simple In construction that 
it looks for all the world like a two-cycle. But it is not — 
it is a true four-cycle motor — and with the noise and wear 
of the poppet-valve mechanism eliminated. 

A brief description of the main features will facilitate 
discussion. 

The four cylinders of the 3% In. x 4i/$ in. 15-20-H. P. 
model are cast en bloc, not only insuring a very compact 
motor, but permitting the use of a very short, stiff two- 
bearing crank-shaft. This latter has been designed with 
exceedingly large connecting rod and end bearings, to give 
long life under the hardest duty that could possibly be 
put on the motor. Crank-shafts and connecting rods are 
made from a special grade of drop forgings. Babbit-lined 
bronze bushings further insuring the utmost stability in 
the bearings, have been adopted in spite of their cost. 
Crank case, reverse gear case and cylinder head cover are 
in aluminum, with thick substantial walls. Ignition is by 
dual system, with battery and coil to start on, and imported 
high-tension magneto for running. So far, all is in com- 
pliance with standard practice. Now we come to the valve 
mechanism. The motor is operated by a series of four disc 
valves, each having a single port and a stem projecting 
upward through the casting into the upper gear case. The 
valves are seated in the heads of the cylinders, and as they 
rotate their ports register alternately with intake and ex- 
haust passages in the cylinder casting. A vertical drive- 
shaft is geared to the crank-shaft and has on its upper 
end a small pinion. This pinion meshes with the first of 
a train of four spiral gears, each of which is keyed to the 
stem of one of the valves. All gears used are spirals, and 
the motion is of course continuous, there being absolutely 
no reciprocating parts in connection with the valve mechan- 
ism. This avoids the wear and consequent derangement 
common to the poppet-valve type. The construction also 
reduces noise and vibration to a minimum, and the motor 
improves in quietness and 'sweetness" with wear. Lubrica- 
tion of the valves is positively obtained by means of a force- 
feed sight oiler; lubrication of connecting rods, pistons and 
piston pins, Is by constant level circulating splash system. 

A word about the evolution of the Reynolds type of 
rotary valve four-cycle motor: 

Some five years ago its inventor conceived this idea, 
as a means of getting away from the disadvantages of 
poppet-valve construction. Several very small single-cyl- 
inder models were tried out with fair success. Some time 
later a number of large single-cylinder models were brought 
through, and with changes here and there it began tq 
appear that something remarkable could be developed. 
Some two years ago a two-cylinder model was constructed, 
and after being tried out it was put to the task of running 
the small machine shop which was then the scene of opera- 
tions. This motor was remarkably successful, and in fact 
was the sole source of power in the old shop for eighteen 
months, running constantly two hours per day, and driving 



twelve standard machine tools. During this time these 
motors came to the notice of some of the men interested at 
present. It was apjiarent that the Idea had been brought 
to an entirely workable stage, although in details it still 
was very crude. It was decided to purchase the patents 
and to go ahead with the work of embodying this idea in 
a motor which would be thoroughly up to the best modern 
standards in every respect. To this end the Reynolds Motor 
Company was formed, and the work was undertaken by 
Messrs. Howard E. Coffin, Cecil H. Taylor and Guido G. 
Behn, all exceedingly well-known and recognized engineers. 
It seemed best to start with a small four-cylinder model, 
one which would cover the marked demand for a fairly 
light, compact motor of moderate power. A series of these 
motors has been brought through with 3% Inch bore and 
4i/^ Inch stroke, and under the most exhaustive tests have 
given wonderfully gratifying results. In addition to their 
all having been run out on the blocks under break load, 
one was put in the place of the old two-cylinder model, 
and run the shop for several months, one was installed 
in a very heavy dory, and was given many weeks of arduous 
duty, one was placed in the Company's demonstrative 
boat Whisper, and has been in very active operation on 
the river all summer, frequently being called on to run 
all day at top speed, and doing it without a miss; still 
another was fitted to a chassis, and has been doing remark- 
able work on the road for some time past. 

The Company is now manufacturing in its own new 
building, equipped with the finest machinery adapted to 
high-grade motor construction which can be purchased. 
The building, which has just been completed, is of white 
brick, concrete, steel and glass, and the conditions here 
are up to the very highest modern standards in every 
respect. 

In the Company are: Pres., M. J. Murphy, Pres. 
Murphy Chair Co.; Pres. Security Trust Co.; Vice-Pres., 
Walter S. Russel, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Russel Wheel & 
Fdry. Co.; Sec. and Treas., A. Macomb Campau, Vice-Pres. 
A. M. Campau Realty Co.; Howard E. Coffin, Vice-Pres. 
and Consulting Engineer Hudson Motor Car Co.; Cecil H. 
Taylor, Chief Engineer Hudson Motor Car Co.; Guido G. 
Behn, Executive Engineer Hudson Motor Car Co.; Herbert 
C. Sadler, Professor Naval Architecture, University of 
Michigan; George H. Cheney. Shop Manager, ex of West- 
inghouse Machine Co., Barber-Colman Co., etc. 



MICHIGAN WHEELS 

The past season has been a most successful one for the 
Michigan Wheel Co. A Rudder reader, Mr. Feney Andreas, 
who placed an order with them last spring, has written 
them a very strong testimonial letter. Fernandelz & Co.. 
of Hong Kong, through their advertisement in The Rudder, 
bought some reverse gears, and have written they have had 
unusual satisfaction; in fact the results far surpassed their 
expectation. The Michigan Wheel Co. are giving special 
attention to export business, which has increased enor- 
mously of recent years. 



POSITIVE —AUTOMATIC 

Carburettor 

G. &A. 

The only Carburettor in the world that is 
positively automatic in its action under all 
conditions, having no adjustments, or 
springs. We allow a thirty-day trial. 
Money refunded if not all that we claim. 

The Carburettor G. & A. is built on scientific 
principles. It is the product of famous French en- 
gineers who have spent years in cxperimenling and 
study to produce a carburettor that has no adjust- 
ments to make and that will perform all its functions 
under any conditions. The result of their experi- 
mentine and study is the Carburettor G. & A. 

Write for interesting booklet. 

A. HERZIG, Agent, 
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The latest designs by Mr. Chas. Desmond, the famous naval architect, 
in the 

New Type Auto Boats 

complete and in the 

Knock-Down by the Unit Idea 

Something new and original in Boa^Btu]dine . 



Port Lights 

FOR THOSE DESIRING A HIGH-GRADE PORT 
LIGHT WE OFFER 




22(>.H 

Our Quality Port Light 

Note the special water shed rim. Prevents drip en- 
tering cabin when ports are open. 

This port was made from a practical suggestion by a 
well-known naval architect. 

Very highly finished and substantial construction 
throughout. 

C D. DURKEE & CO., 2 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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SER.VICE 

fl Do I get first-hand service ? 
fl Do I get second-hand service? 
fl Do I get the best of whatever I may 
choose to employ? And, by the same 
token, what satisfaction is there in, the 
best obtainable^ if it proves to be not what's 
needed for the real purpose? In other 
words, what's the use of placing your 
orders with a concern so intent upon se- 
curing *' More Orders" that they become 
indifferent the moment your order is se- 
cured — secured on the strength of promises 
that will not be kept? 
^ The expensive competition promoted 
by an almost gluttonish desire for *^more 
business", which is so apparent among the 
jobbers and manufacturers of marine goods 
to-day, is not our policy. 
^ We do not believe in securing business 
to-day at the expense of what we already 
have, only to lose it to-morrow to some 
other disciple of the same principle. The 
idea of some buyers that such competition 
is a good thing for them is obviously a 
fallacy. 

^ Briefly, then — our policy is to devote our 
main energy and resources to ^^ Good Ser- 
vice ^\ tosatisfy customers through genuine 
personal interest and co-operation, to win 
their confidence by giving them just a little 
more than they expect. 
^ We find by this method our increase 
takes care of itself automatically, and that a 
lot of worry is displaced by an equal amount 
of personal satisfaction and pleasure, 
fl So much for Good Service in some of 
its phases — remember it — and remember 
also that you can get it from us along with 
any style type or size of 

Propellers 
Air Ports 
Rudders 
Hangers 

single anil 
Double for Any 
Size Vessel 





NORWALK BRASS CO. Nonvalk, Conm 






SEAGOING 

GURNET DORICS 

CUPPCR LAUNCHES 

iS% to 30 feet 
NOlSiiLE.sS. ODORLESS EXHAUST. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR YACHT TENDERS AND THE WATERS OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC COAST OR LARGE INLAND LAKES. CATALOG D 5 

TO ENABLE SATISFACTORY REPLY, PLEASE STATE REQUIREMENTS 

THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, AMESBURY, MASS, ^ 

PHILADELPHIA 

The Williamson Bros. Company of Philadelphia, Pa., the well- 
known Steering Kngfine Builders, announce that on and after Not. 
1st the entire marine product of the American Ship Windlass Coda- 
pany of Providence, R. I., builders of the "Providence" Windlasses, 
Capstans and Towing Machines will be sold from their Philadelphia 
office. 

* * * 

NEW PORT LIGHT 

Did you ever leave your port light open and find ^cushions and 
equipment soaked with water, requiring days to dry, or completely 
ruining part of your outfit ? A well-known architect took a snooae 
under an open port last year, and woke up with a sensation of ex- 
ploring Davy Jones* locker. What he said we are unable to print ; 
but he did make a suggestion of placing a watershed on ports that 
has proved very effective in keeping water out, and allowing a free 
circulation of air. The port is made by C. D. Durkee & Co., 3 
South Street, New York. 



THE MODEL LIBRARY 

Vol. I. Consisting of 4 Books 

The Study of Electricity Dry Batteries 

How TO Install Electric Bells 

Electrical Circuits and Diagrams 

Price $1,00 Prepaid 

THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO.. 1 Hudson St.. N. Y. Qty 



Eighth yinntiCLt 

BOSTON 

Motor Boat and 
Engine Show 

Mechanics' Building, Boston 
January 27th to February 4th, 1911 

^ The greatest business-getting show in 
America. 

^ Draws from entire Atlantic Coast and 
rivers and lakes in New England. 

^ Applications for space now being 
received. 

Get In Eatrly 

Address all communicalions and applications to 

CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, Gen. Mgr. 

Executive Offices : 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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<>sch Equipped Engii 

These Manutbcturers of Hlgh-grade Marine Engine 
Equip with Bosch Magnetos 



(Bl. R. Mch. Co.) 
B Gas Eneine Co. 
an & British Mfg Co. 
atic Machine Co. 
in Motor Mfg. Co. 
Brown Gas Engine Co. 
Brownell Motor Co. 
I Gasolene Motor Co. 
san Mfg. Co. 
te Engine Co, 
c Launch Co, 
>n Engine Co. 
otor Co. 
lell-Spillman Co. 



Gas Engine & Power Co. and C. L. 

Scabury & Co., Cons. 
Holmes Motor Co. 
Hcrreshoflf Engine Co. 
Hicks Motor & Mfg. Co. 
Charles T, Jager Co. 
Jencick Motor Mfg. Co. 
Johnson Engine Co. 
S. M. Jonea Co. ** Ralaca Enj^tms" 
Kent Machine Works 
Lamb Boat & Engine Co. 
J. W. Lathrop Co. 
Murray & Tregurtha 
Niagara Gasolene Motor Co. 

Specify ^^Bosch Magneto 



Nichols Power Co. 
N, Y. Yacht. Launch & 
Reliance Motor Boat Co. 
Regal Gasolene Engine C 
Schofield-Holden. 
Scripps Motor Co. 
Standard Motor Con. Co. 
Sterling Engine Co. 
Syracuse Gas Engine Co. 
Teel Manufacturing Co. 
The Hankscraft Co. 
V^an Glerk Motor Co. 
Vulcan Engine Works 
Waterman Marine Motor 



SCH MAGNETO COMPANY, 223.225Wcst46thst, 



Chicago Branch : 119-121 East 24th Street 

San Francisco Branch: 357 Van Ness Avenue 

Detroit Branch: 878 Woodward Avenue 
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CEDAR BOAT LUMBER 



PROMPT SHIPMENT, ANY QUANTITY 

Write for Prices 



Writ* for rfMorirtlM of Mr tanMvs ** NIVtII-SINK** OtDAII MOOMIM MIOY. 



JORDAN BROS. LUMBER CO. 



Norfolk, Va. 



Something New 



Send to- 
day for 
full par- 
ticulars and specifications of our special 20-ft. launch. Price, 
complete with 3-h.p. engine $275. Special price for orders 
received in December. Boat and engine fully guaranteed. 

RICE BROTHERS COMPANY 

Boat and Engine Builders Dept. D EAST BOOTHBAY. MAINE 



The Rhoades Unit Spark System 

(operated by battery) represents the greatest 
advance -in ig^nition. 

Investigate 
NEW YORK COIL CO., 338-340 Pearl St., N. Y, 



II 




Tor $7.00 we will furnish NAVAL ARCHITECTS PLANS-(12 sheets of drawings.) 
" 15.00 rUU SIZgP DESIGN WITH CUT TO SHAPE TCMPLATtS. 



30 X 8 Cruiser. $226 

You can build this boat from a Desmond 
full sized design and a successful boat is in- 
sured. The complete material will cost you 
$226. Until you have investigated our 
method you cannot understand why a boat 
built by the Desmond method insures a suc- 
cess from the very start. We never kad a 
^— " failure. fVrtte for full sized desi£n catalog. 

THE DESMOND COMPANY 
Clizabeth, N. J. 



High Grade Cruisers 
Speed Boats 

Special lO-ft. Yacht Tenders, $50 

GOBLE BOAT COMPANY, Oswego, N. Y. 




Desienine and Building 
of all Types of Power 
Boats a Specialty 



LUDERS 
MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION 

Port Chester, N. Y. CO, 



eOrr.HIGHSPfXD CRUISER « 



s OCSIONKD BV 

"x MORRIS M WHIT>\KEK,f4A 
•* ^ MOTOR- BOAT -SPECIALIST 
*- nCTI«OPOi.lTi\N TOWtR 
5 "^ >^ M«W XORK-CITY 




[hollow spruce spars 



3 



PALMER BOAT COMPANY 

F^nl-ona Wic ^N GENEVA LAKE 

rOnUinay TTIS. Formerly « Hl^hUnd Purk, IU. 



[The WEST MYSTIC BOAT CO. 

k. WC8T MVSTIC. COWW.. V. 8. A. 



BUILDERS OF YACHT TENDERS 
BUILDERS OF STOCK MODELS 
BUILDERS FROM N. A. DESIGNS 



WE DO JSfOT T>ESIGJS[ DO ATS 

We build only from plans of naval architects, and have the most completely equip- 
ped plant south of New York. Our economical location enables us to quote attractive 
prices on high-grade work. Send \is plans and let \is show you what we can do. 

SHARPTOWN YACHT BUILDING CO., Sharptown, Maryland, U. S. A. -.'iro^fclKiS:.- 



Plillatf*lplila. Pa., Offfl«« 
Ztttt So. B%t4 St. 



rjOHN p. SMITH 
L COMPANY 



VARb 

rtof 3d&4UiAvs. 

Nyack, N. V. 



SHIPYARD 



Designers A.nd builders of 
vessels of every description. 
Yacht building and repair- 
ing A. speciA.lty 



C 



F. W. GWINN, Jr. & CO. 

MARINE INSURANCE 
34 PINE STREET Telephone 709 John NEW YORK 



m 



. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect 

Sail and Power Boats 5M*'«//y— Cruising and Speed Launches 
28 CLINTON PLACE. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 






[ PIGEON-FRASER HOLLOW SPAR CO. Ill 



COLERIDGE ST., 
East Boston, Mass. 
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FRANCIS BARKLIE, 27 Saybrook Place, Newark, N. J 

THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO. December 15th, 1909. 

Dear Sirs:— About a year ago I bought from you a copy of Mr. Skene's ^'Elements of Yacht Design," and I now feel bound 
to say how indispensable I have found it. I devote a good deal of time to the subject in at least a practical, if not a professional, 
way; and I have yet to find a word too much or too little in Mr. Skene's book. It is accurate, complete, concise and modern— 
an ideal text book — and I onlv wish I- could find its like covering the subject of yacht construction. 

If my letter is ot any service in recommending the book it is as free for your use as it is unsolicited. 

Yours very truly, FRANCIS BARKLIE. 

NEW REVISED EDITION 

Elements of Yacht 

Design 

BY NORMAN L. SKENE, S. B. 




A Simple and Satisfactory Explanation of the 
Art of Designing Yachts 

CONTENTS: — General Discussion, Methods of Calculations, Displacement, The Lateral Plane, Design, 
Stability, Ballast, The Sail Plan. Construction. Fully Illustrated with Diagrams and Tables. 



Price, 
postpaid 



$2.00 



Foreign 

$2.50 



Send for Complete Catalog of Books for the Yachtsman'' s Library 

THE RUDDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1 Hudson Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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Rudder How'to Series 

How to Build a 32-Foot 
Cruising Launch 

Complete details and construction plans. 



Yo Ho 



Built from the plans by a man who was 
eight miles inland and who never had any 
previous experience in boat-building. 
Price One Dollar. 



The Rudder Publishing Company 

1 Hudson Street. New York 
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^LIST OFC 

Books for aYachtsman's Library 

Publbhed by THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO^ 1 Hudson St, New York, N. Y^ U. S. A. 

T^i^/^/lfl 1/^/7 / ntt/1 lPTnf*iif*n1 '^^^^^^ booka are tools. No man can excel in a trade udeu he has good tools, neither can 
i CCf If llCCii Ci/IU i / CiCilCCii a man expect to excel in a sport unless he has at hand ready for reference a good collection of 
books relating to its theory and practice. We have in this list, gathered for the first time, all the obtainable boob on the subject of yachting and its 
kindred sports. The yachtsman will find here those books which are invaluable as guides to a higher knowledge of yachting* and which no yachts- 
man's library is coniplete without. Any book not here listed, if in print, we will obtain, no matter in what language or land it is printed. 

firkin if\ R^mit '^^ cheapest wav is to send post-office or express mon^ order, payable to THE RUDDER PUBLISHING 
i AULU lU I \C//IU COMPANY. If bank check is more convenient, include 10 cento for bank exchange; if postage stamps or bills, 
letter must be REGISTERED, OTHERWISE AT SENDER'S RISK. Prices include express chaises in the U. S. except when odicrwise stated. 

/Vic/r#f/»/fi^nc trk f^rkn^ift-n T^man^rQ ^^*" ordering boob from this catalog add 25 per cent to price to cover cost of 
inSlTUCllOnS lO rOreign IDUyCrS forei^ carnage. For example, when ordering one of our How.to Books, What.to 
Boob or On Series that are listed at One Dollar, add 25 cento for carnage or One Dollar and Twenty-Five C«ito in all. Get a Post-Office Money 
Older, made payable to THE RUDDER PUBUSHING CO., I HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A., and forward it with your 
order. Be sure and write your name and full address Icsibl^. If you do not receive the book ordered in 30 days notify us givins date of former 
letter and number of money order. SPECIAL NOTICE f For carriage to Russia and Finland add 50 per cent to list price of book- 

Wm^ SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN'S UBRARY ^Wm 



Rudder HOW-TO Series 

The moat valuable let of yacht and boat-bulldlns booki 
ever published. 8,000 boats have been built from the lines 
printed in these books. Successfully sailed in every clime and 
upon every sea. Full detail drawingr of all parts, showing 
wtiat it is and how to make it. Text is extremely simple. 



THE POWER BOAT 

Its design and construction. We have just gotten out 
in book form a very complete work by E. B. Schock, and 
It is the only book on the subject. Powerboatmen will find 
It invaluable. Reprinted from back numbers of The 
Rudder, and very carefully illustrated throughout with 
lines, plans and working drawings of boats in various 
stages of construction. Contents: Displacement, Midship 
Section Coefficient, Trim, Propulsion of Yachts. Powering, 
Patterns of Curves, The Design, Prismatic Coefficient, Center 
of Buoyancy, Resistance. The Screw Propeller, Trial Trip, 
Tools and Instruments, Construction, Designs of Various 
Types. Price, $1.00. 

« « « 

HOW TO DESIGN A YACHT 

By Chas. G. Davis. A simple, yet comprehensive trea- 
tise on the art and practice of designing yachts. Illustrated 
with several score of pictures and plans. A child under- 
standable book, giving every detail of the work, from 
spreading the paper to calculating the displacement. Lines 
and plans of twenty characteristic boats. Diagrams of the 
different rigs. How to begin. What to use. Paper and 
tools. Nothing omitted that will make an understanding 
of the art easy; nothing inserted that will complicate or 
confuse the beginner. Price, $2.00. 

« * * 
ELEMENTS OF YACHT DESIGN 

By Norman L. Skene, S. B. A simple, satisfactory ex- 
planation of the art of designing yachts. Contents: Gen- 
eral Discussion, Methods of Calculations, Displacement, 
The Lateral Plane, Design, Stability, Ballast, The Sail 
Plan, Construction. Fully illustrated with diagrams and 
tables. Price, $2.00. 

* * * 

HOW TO BUILD A MOTOR LAUNCH 

A simple and practical work in every detail, showing 
how to construct a launch hull suitable for use with any 
description of motor. Each step of the work is clearly 
and thoroughly explained, both by text and drawings, so 
that a man who has never seen a boat built will have no 
difficulty in understanding the process. The author, a 
self-taught boat-builder, thoroughly comprehends what a 
novice does not know, and is, therefore, able to point out 
the hard places, and to show the amateur builder how to 
get over or around them. In the after part of the book 
are given the designs of several launches, from 18 to 
50 feet in length. The whole 16 heavily illustrated, and 



is the most complete treatise on launch building yet pub- 
lished. Bound in cloth; size of page 9x12 inches. Large, 
clearly-drawn plans. Price, $1.00. 
« ♦ « 
HOW TO BUILD A SPEED LAUNCH (DOLPHIN) 

Complete plans for building a launch that will out-speed 
any other model of the same length. Cheap and easy con- 
struction. Length over all, 25 feet; water line, 23 feet; 
beam, 4 feet; draught, 22 inches; displacement, 1,400 lbs. 
Price, $1.00. « « « 

HOW TO BUILD A 8-H.P. MOTOR 

By E. W. Roberts. With full working drawings and ex- 
planatory text for the construction of a small gasolene ma- 
rine engine, illustrated with working drawings. Intended 
for driving a launch from 20 to 25 feet in length. Price, 
$2.50. He He * 

HOW TO BUILD A 82-FOOT POWER CRUISER 

Full details and construction plans for building a simple, 
seaworthy, hunting-cabin type cruiser. The boat has been 
built by amateurs, from the plans, in all parts of the 
country, and Is unusually successful as a cruiser. Price, 
$1.00. * ♦ ♦ 

HOW TO BUILD AN 18-FOOT RACING CAT 

. Simple construction, easy to build, and very fast. Full 
working drawings and plans. Suitable for one-design 
classei^ or afternoon sailing. Have been tried out in all 
parts of the country and proven successful. Price, $1.00. 

He « He 

HOW TO BUILD A FLATTIE OR SHARPIE 

Just the thing for a beginner. Easiest form of boUt 
that can be constructed. Excellent and safe sailer. Just 
the boat for boys to begin with. Also plans of two larger 
sharpies. Bound in cloth. Size of page 9x12 inches. 
Large, clearly-drawn plans. Price, $1.00. 
« * « 

HOW TO BUILD A CRUISER 

Full working plans of the yawl Seabird. 25 ft. o. a., 
20 ft. w. 1., 8 ft. beam. 2 ft. draught, also plans of a 38- 
ft. Seabird. Price, $1.00. 

* * * 
HOW TO BUILD A KNOCKABOUT 

A fine all-around cruising boat; excellent sailer; suit- 
able for shallow water. 20-foot water-line, 32 feet over 
all, 10-foot beam, 20 inches draught. Price, $1.00. 

« sk * 

HOW TO BUILD A RACING SLOOP 

Most successful rt**.jng machine ever designed; a priie 
winner in America. Asia and Australia; easy to build; sure 
to win with. 24 feet over all, 14%-foot water-line, 7-foot 
beam. Price, $1.00. 
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Rudder HOW-TO Series— Continued 

HOW TO BUILD A SHOAIi-DRAUOHT SLOOP 

A clever little sailing boat» with moderate overhangs 
and small sail plan. 24 feet over all. Price, $1.00. 



HOW TO BUILD A MODEL TACHT 

A complete description of how to build a model; also 
lines of a skiff used in sailing model. Price, $1.00. 



HOW TO BUILD A RACER FOR $50 

16-foot Bcow-catboat Lark; easy to build; frames all 
in one sweep; good racing boat for a boy to learn the 
business in. Price, $1.00. 



HOW TO BUILD A SKIPJACK 

Fine boat for afternoon sailing or knocking about in 
shoal water. Been, successful wherever built, sloop or 
cat rig. Full plans and pictures of completed boats. 19 
feet over all. Price, $1.00. 



HOW TO BUILD A ROWBOAT 

Full plans for a 10 and 14-foot rowing boat, and a 12- 
foot centerboard sailing dingey. Price, $1.00. 



HOW TO IVIAKE A SEXTANT 

By W. E. Partridge. The Instrument which can be 
made from this book will not measure an angle quite as 
exactly as one with a Kew Certificate, but it will measure 
close enough to teach you how to use a sextant, and a good 
one when you can afford to buy it. Besides the making 
of one of these. Partridge will thoroughly teach you the 
theory of the instruments used for measuring angles. Price, 
$1.00. 

« * * 

HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATINO 

By Albert Bradlee Hunt. Contains plans and descrip- 
tions of every known type of houseboat. Sail, steam and 
gasolene power houseboats, stern-wheel houseboat, buckeye 
and dory houseboats, and, in fact, every known type of 
houseboats found at home or abroad. 216 pages, hand- 
somely Illustrated. The chapter with distances and various 
matter relative to the inside passage to Florida, is worth 
the price of the book Itself. Price, $3.00. By Mail, $3.34. 
Foreign countries subject to express charges. This book too 
heavy for foreign mailing. 



THE MOTOR BOAT MANUAL 

A useful volume dealing with the design, construction and 
management of power craft. 400 diagrams and illustrations. The 
most complete work on the subject ever issued. It contains arti- 
cles on Propellers, solid and reversible. Reversing Gears, Ignition, 
Designing, Mufflers, Mechanical Horsepower and Instillation; in 
fact, all subjects are thoroughly treated. 350 pages. Illustrated 
throughout. Prio» prepaid, $3.60. Foreign CourUries, $4,60. 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 

By E. L. Attwood, Assistant Constructor, Royal Nayy; 
Member of the Institute of Naval Architects; Lecturer on 
Naval Architecture at the West Ham Municipal Technical 
Institute. This book has been prepared in order to provide 
students and draughtsmen, engaged in ship-builders' and 
naval architects' drawing offices with a text book which 
should explain the calculations that continually have to be 
performed. A large number of examples are given in the 



text and at the ends of the chapters. By means of these 
examples, the student is able to test his grasp of the princi- 
ples and processes given in the text, and it is hoped that, 
as many of them have been taken from actual drawing- 
office calculations, they will be found a valuable feature of 
the book. 114 diagrams; 301 pages. Price, $2.60. 



Rudder ON Series 



A series of technical books that will be an invaluable ad- 
dition to every yachtsman's library. 



ON MARINE MOTORS AND MOTOR LAUNCHES 

By E. W. Roberts, M. E., author of the Gas Engine 
Handbook. The second volume of a series of technical 
books that will be an invaluable addition to every yachts- 
man's library. A reprint of the excellent articles con- 
tributed to The Rudder during 1900, and which attracted 
the attention of gas-engine builders and gas-engine users 
throughout the world. Every motor boatman should have 
a copy. It will save him money, time and bother. Price, 
$1.00. 

* * * 

ON YACHTS AND YACHT HANDLING 

By Thomas Fleming Day. Contents: On Seamanship, 
On Boats in General, On One-Man Boats, On Sea-going 
Boats, On Sails as an Auxiliary, On Reefing, On Anchors 
and Anchoring, On Rigging, On Stranding. The first vol- 
ume of a series of technical books that will be an invaluable 
addition to every yachtsman's library. In this book Mr. 
Day has dropped all technical terms that are apt to be 
confusing to the. novice, and has made a simple explana- 
tion of the handling and care of a boat. The book is 
written in a most interesting way. The chapter on anchors 
alone is worth more than the price of the book. Price, 
$1.00. 



ON YACHT SAHJNO 

By Thomas Fleming Day. For the green hand. A 
simple explanation of the art of sailing small craft, fully 
illustrated with diagrams and plans. Cloth, $1.00. Pi^er, 
50c. 



HINTS TO YOUNG YACHT SKIPPERS 

By Thomas Fleming Day. Hints on bujring, rigging, 
keeping, handling, maneuvering, repairing, canvasing and 
navigating small yachts and boats. Experience compounded 
with common sense and offered in a condensed form. Illus- 
trated with drawings and plans. Price, $1.00. 



ON YACHT ETIQUETTE 

By Captain Howard Patterson. This is the second edi- 
tion of Captain Patterson's highly appreciated work con- 
taining everything in relation to courtesies, discipline, 
ceremonies and routine for any and all circumstances; 
valuable alike for the owner, captain and crew. Price, 
$1.00. 

* * ic 

YACHT SAILS AND HOW TO HANDLE THEM 

By Captain Howard Patterson. A comprehensive trea- 
tise on working and racing sail; how they are made; the 
running rigging belonging to them; the manner in which 
they are confined to their respective spars, stays, etc.; the 
way they are bent and unbent, etc. A book as applicable 
for the small boat as for the large yacht. It should be In 
the library of every Corinthian sailor. Illustrated. Con- 
venient size for the pocket. Price, $1.00. 
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Rudder ON Series — Continued 

MAXUAIi OF YACHT AND BOAT SAHilNO 

By- Dixon Kemp. The following authorities hare coxi« 
tributed to the new volume: 6. L. Watson. Alfred Mylone, 
T. W. Ratsey, W. Fife, C. E. Nicholson, J. M. Sopher. F. 
Shephard. Important features — Selecting a yacht; ex- 
amination before purchase, building, etc.; modern equip- 
ments; fitting spars, sails and rigging; special drawings 
for amateur builders; how to set canvas, manage open 
boats; how to race famous one-design classes; cabin plans; 
information for steam-yacht owners; motors and their use 
in yachting; full of information for the large or small 
yacht owner; plans of famous British and American racing 
boats. Price, $12.00. 

m * * 

ON NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED 

By Capt. C. E. McArthur. The author has worked out 
and explained in this book all the problems required by 
the United States Local Inspectors' examination of masters 
and mates in a simple, understandable way, that anyone 
can grasp. Illustrations of the shortest sea methods of 
practical branches of navigation and nautical astronomy. 
Price, $1.00. 

* * * 

HANDY JACK BOOK OF NAVIGATION TABLES 

Especially prepared for use with "Navigation Sim- 
plified.*' Bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 



ON SIGHTS 

The Book of Sights taken in actual practice at sea, by 
Warren Sheppard. In this work Mr. Sheppard has gotten 
up a carefully compiled book, that is especially prepared 
for use of yachtsmen and its value lies in the fact it was 
prepared from actual sights at sea on well-known racing 
yachts and commercial vessels. Contents: Latitude by 
meridian, altitude of the Sun, Moon and Stars. Latitude 
by the Polar Star at any hour of the night. Longitude by 
Chronometer time sight. Longitude at Sunrise and Sun- 
set. Latitude and longitude by Summers' method, and 
very simple and clear directions for selecting logarithms. 
Price, $1.00. 

9^ « « 

ON RIVEB AND CANAL TO LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

Albany to Whitehall by canal. Jamaica Bay to Lake 
Champlaln. New York City to Lake George. Philadelphia 
to Ticonderoga and return. How to get a permit. Gives 
distances from point to point on Hudson River. Lights 
between Vroy And New York City. Hotels and Taverns. 
Anchorages in Hudson River. Lengths and Levels of Canal 
Locks. Distance Table of Locks. Invaluable to anyone 
cruising on the Hudson or going to the Lakes. Price, $1.00. 



SOUTHWARD IN THE ROAMER 

Southward in the Roamer will give you 'complete in- 
structions as to courses; Important points and how to get 
there. Invaluable to any one making the Southern pas- 
sage. Price, $1.00. 

« « « 

SOUTHWARD BY THE INSIDE ROUTE 

New York to Florida by Canal, Sound, Bay and Thor- 
oughfare. No yachtsman bound South by this route should 
be without a copy of this book. Price, $1.00. 

* ^a m 

STEBBINS* COAST PILOT 

What light is that? Read your answer in Stebbins' 
Coast Pilot. Over four hundred illustrations from East- 
port to Rio Grande. Price, $1.00. By Mail, $1.25. 

« « « 

SCOTT'S NEW COAST PILOT 

For the Lakes. Both American and Canadian shores, 
harbors, breakwaters, courses and distances. Tables of 
distances of the lakes. Price, $2.00. 



ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION 

By W. J. Henderson. This little book, a very clever 
abridgement and compilation of the heavier work of sev- 
eral authorities, is one that has had quite an extensive sale, 
and has met with universal approval. It is very clearly 
and very carefully written, and the explanations of the 
problems are so lucid that no man should be forgiven who 
fails to understand them. I have seen many books of this 
kind intended for beginners, but to my mind this is the 
best of the lot, and I recommend it to those who are anx- 
ious to study navigation. — Editor of The Rudder. Price, 
$1.00. 

« « « 
THE LANDSMAN 

By Ensign L. Edson Raff, First Battalion Naval Militia, 
New York. Tells Just what you want to know about ships, 
sailing, handling, and the meaning of various orders, and 
description of fittings and equipment. An interesting chap- 
ter on the compass, charts, buoys, etc., salutes and honors. 
Price, 50c. 

« « « 

KNOTS AND SPLICES 

By Captain Jutsum. How to make them; showing 
various strands in different colors in course of construc- 
tion. Also tables of strength of ropes, wire rigging, chains, 
etc. Price, 75c 



Rudder COURSE-BOOK Series 

Just what we have all been looking for. No more bothering with charts at 
night. It is all here in a handful— the courses at a glance. The helmsman's 
always ready watch mate. 



POCKET COURSE BOOK OF LONG iSl4AND SOUND 

Compiled by Horace Barclay, master mariner. Specially, 
prepared for the use of yachtsmen. Price, 25c. 

* * * 

POCKET COURSE BOOK OP NEW ENGLAND WATERS 

Prom Cape Cod to Portland, Maine. By Wilfrid O. 
White. Specially prepared for the use of yachtsmen. Price, 
25c. 

• • • 

POCKET COURSE BOOK, PORTLAND, ME., TO HAU- 

PAX, N. S. 

By Wilfrid O. White. Specially prepared for the use 
of yachtsmen. Price, 25c. 



POCKJIT COURSE BOOK TO CHESAPEAKE BAY AND 
TRIBUTARIES 

By Horace Barclay, master mariner. Specially prepared 
for the use of yachtsmen. Invaluable aid to any one mak- 
ing a trip on this famous cruising ground. Price, 25c. 



POCKET COURSE BOOK, RACE ROCK TO BOSTON 
LIGHT 

Including Buzzards and Narragansett Bays, Vineyard, 
Nantucket and Block Island Sounds. Specially prepared 
for the use of yachtsmen, by Horace Barclay, Master 
Mariner. Price, 25c. 



Rudder RULES Series 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE RULES OF THE 
ROAD 

Especially prepared for the instruction of yacht and 
power-boat skippers. Completely covering the subject of 
Lights, Whistles, Fog Signals, etc. Every yachtsman should 
buy and study this book. Price, 25c. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN'S LIBRARY, TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL 



A. B. C of Swimming. By ex-Captain of a London Swimmine Club..$ .50 

A Manual of Mechanical Drawing, by P. D. Johnson 2.00 

A Text- Book on Marine Motors. By Captain Du Boulay 3.50 

Acetylene Gas. By Cyril N. Turner 35 

Aids to Stability. By H. Owen i .50 

American Merchant's Marine. By Marvin $a.oo; by express paid.. 2.23 

American Yachting. By W. P. Stephens ■. $2.00; by mail.. 2.15 

Art and Science of Sailmaking. By Sadler 5.00 

Astronomy for Everybody. By S. Newcombe..S2.oo: by express paid.. 2.15 

Audel's Gas Engine Manual 2.00 

Boat Sailing. Fair Weather and Foul i .00 

Boat Sailor's Manual. By E. F. Qualtrough 1.50 

Book of Sights Taken in Actual Practice at Sea i.oo 

British and Colonial Flags 60 

Brown's Ship Accounts i .25 

Brown's Signal Reminder; All Methods 50 

Brown's Winds and Currents i.oo 

Building Model Boats. By P. N. Hasluck 50 

Calculus for Engineers. By Larkman 3.00 

Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. By Frank M. Chapman 3-00 

Canoe and Boatbuilding for Amateurs. By Stevens 2.00 

Canoe and Camp Cookery. By Seneca 50 

Canoe and Camera. By Steele i.oo 

Canoe Handling. By C. B. Vaux i.oo 

Canvas Canoes— How to Build Them. By Field 50 

Capt. Pugsley's Course Protractor 1.00 

Coast Pilot for Atlantic Coast. Illustrated. By Stebbins 1.25 

Coast Pilot for the Lakes. By Scott 2.00 

CRUISER (Issued Quarterly) subscription, a year., i.oo 

Bound Volumes red cloth 1.50 

Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. By R. F. Herrick 4.00 

Dry Batteries. By a Dry Battery Expert 25 

Eldredge's Tide Book k 50 

Electric Bells and Alarms 25 

Electrical Boats and Navigation 2.50 

Electrical Circuits and DiaRrams. By N. H. Schneider 25 

Electricians' Handy Book 3.50 

Electric Wiring. Diagrams and Switchboards. By Newton Harrison.. 1.50 

Elements of Gas Engine Design 50 

Elements of Mechanics. By Merriman 1.00 

Elements of Navigation. By Henderson i.oo 

Epitome of Navigation. Norrie 6.40 

Ex-Meridian, Altitude. Azimuth and Star Finding Tables. By Rust.. 5.00 

Fore-and- Af t Seamanship 50 

Ganot's Physics. Atkinson 5.00 

Gas and Petroleum Engines. By W. Robinson 8.50 

Gas Engine Handbook. Bv Roberts. 2nd edition 1.50 

Gas Engines. Lieckfeldt i .00 

Gas Engines and Launches. By F. K. Grain 1.25 

Gas Engines, Their Troubles and Remedies. By A. Stritmatter i.oo 

Gas. Gasoline and Oil Engines. By Gardner D. Hiscox 2.50 

Gasolene Engine Ignition. By E. J. Williams i.oo 

Handy Jack Book of Navigation Tables i.oo 

Helmsman's Handbook. By H. Smith 2.25 

Houseboats and Houseboating. By Albert B. Hunt.... $3.00; by mail.. 3.34 

Induction Coils. By Norrie 1.00 

Induction Coils. By P. Marshall 25 

Kedge Anchor. By Patterson i.oo 

Knots and Splices. By Capt. Jutsum 75 

Learners' Compass Card so 

Lloyd's Yacht K^egister. 1910 7.50 

Lucas' Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers 2.00 

Machinery for Model Steamers 25 

Magnetism. Deviation of the Compass and Compass Adjustment. By 

Capt. A. P. W. Williamson. F. R. G. S 1.25 

Magnetos for Automobiles. By S. R. Botton i.oo 

Making, Bending and Care of Sails. By Adr an Wilson 50 

Manual of the Canvas Canoe. By Webb 1.35 

Manual of Marine Engineering. A. E. Senton 6.00 

Manual of Instruction in Hard Soldium. By Rowell 75 

Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. By Dix n Kemp 12.00 

Marine Electrician. By Brown 1.50 

Marine Engineers— How to Become One. By E. G. Constantine 2.50 

Marine Propellers. By Sydney W. Barnab 4.50 

Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia. By H. Warington Smyth 7.00 

Masting and Rigging. By Robert Kipping i.oo 

Mechanical Drawin g. By Hawkins 2.00 

Mechanics' and Engineers' Pocketbook. By Charles H. Haswell 4.00 

Mechanics of Materials. Merriman 5.00 

Mechanism. Schwamb 3.00 

Model Engines and Small Boats. By Hopkins 1.25 

Model Library. By Schneider i.oo 

Model Sailing Yachts 50 

Model Yachts. Bv Grosvenor 2.00 

Modern Practice of Shipbuilding Iron and Steel. By Thearle (2 vols.) 5.25 

Modern Primary Batteries. Schneider 25 

Modern Seamanship. By Knight 6.00 

Motor Boat Manual 3-5o 

Motor Boats. By Durand 1.50 

Motor Boats. Construction and Operation 1.50 

Nautical Charts. By G. S. Putnam. M. S 2.00 

Nautical Science. By Chas. Lane Poor 2.00 

Nautical Telegraph Code. By I). H. Bernard ,.... i.oo 

Naval Architects and Shipbuilders' Book. .^. 5.00 

Naval Architects' Pocket Book. By MacKrow 5.00 

Naval Architecture. Peabody 7.50 

Naval Architecture. By Thearle 3 so 

Naval Architecture. A Manual on Lay ing-Off. By Watson 5.00 

Naval Constructor. By G. Simpson 5.00 

Naval Militiaman's Guide. By J. H. Barnard..... 1.25 

Navigation and Nautical .Astronomy. By E. L.Richards 1.00 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By F. C. Stebbings 2.75 



Navigation for Yachtsmen. 
Navigators' Pocket Book. 



By y. J. English. R.N $7.50 

By Capt. Howard Patterson 2.00 



Night Signals of World's Shipping cloth 2.00 

Oil Engines. By A.. H. Goldingham 3.00 

Pocket Book Mechanical Engineering 5.00 

Practical Aid to the Navigator 2,00 

Practical Boatbuilding. By Nelson i.oo 

Practical Boat Sailing. By Davies 2.00 

Practical Boat Sailing. By Frazar i.oo 

Practical Electrics , 35 

Practical Engineers' Pocket Book i.oo 

Practical Manual of Tides and Waves. By W. H. Wheeler 3.00 

Practical Marine Engineering. By Prof. W. F. Durand 5.00 

Practical Pattern Making. By F. W. Barrows 2.00 

Practical Rowine & Effects of Training. By A.W.Stevens & E.A. Darling i.oo 

Practical Seamanship. By Todd & W hall 7.50 

Practical Shipbuilding. By A. C. Holmes. 3d edition 10.00 

Practice and Theory of Navigation. By Earl of Dunraven. . .$8.00: by mail 8.43 

Questions and Answers on the Rules of the Road 25 

Questions and Answers from the Gas Engine 1 .50 

Questions and .Answers for Marine Engineers 3.00 

Resistance of Ships and Screw Propulsion 10.00 

RUDDER HOW-TO SERIES- 

How to Build a Cruiser 1.00 

How to Build a Flattie or Sharpie i.oo 

How to Build a Knockabout 1.00 

How to Build a Model Yacht i.oo 

How to Build a Motor Launch 1.00 

How to Build a Motor Launch from Plans. By Davies 1.50 

How to Build a 32-Ft. Power Cruiser. By N. L. Skene i.oo 

How to Build a Racer for $50 i.oo 

How to Build a Racing Sloop i.oo 

How to Build a Rowboat i .00 

How to Build a Shoal-Draught Sloop i.oo 

How to Build a Skip Jack 1.00 

How to Build a Speed Launch i.oo 

How to Build an 18-Foot Racing Cat i.oo 

How to Build a3-H.P. Motor 2.50 

How to Design a Yacht. By C. G. Davis 2.00 

How to Design and Construct a Power Boat i.oo 

How to Make Knots. Bends and Splices 50 

How to Make a Sextant 1.00 

How to Swim. By Captain Dalton i.oo 

RUDDER ON SERIES- 

Hints to Young Yacht Skippers. B v T. F. Day i.oo 

On Marine Motors and Motor Launches. By Roberts i.oo 

On Navigation Simplified. By Mc Arthur i.oo 

On River and Canal to Lake Champlain 1.00 

On Yacht Etiquette. By Patterson i.oo 

On Yacht Sailmg. By T. F. Day 50c and i.oo 

On Yachts and Yacht Handling. By T. F. Day 1.00 

Southward by the Inside Route i.oo 

Southward in the Roamer. By H. C. Roome i.oo 

RUDDER WHAT-TO SERIES- 

Cabin Plan Book $1.00. 

Power Cruiser Book i.oo. 

Schooner Book i.oo. 

RUDDER SEA WAVE SERIES- 

The Adventures of Two Yachtsmen. By T. F. Day cloth 1.00 

The Four and the Fire. By Thos. Fleming Day cloth 1.00 

The Race for the Emperor s Cup. By P.E.Stevenson 1.50 

Rules and Regulations for Construction of Yachts [Lloyd's] 2.00 

Sailing. By Knight i .00 

Sails and Sailmaking 1.35 

Self-propelled V^ehicles. By J . E. Homans a.oo 

Ships and Boats. By William Bland i.oo 

Signal Cards 50 

Signalling International Code Signals 50 

Signalling Made Easy. By Capt. Bernard so 

Small Accumulators. By Marshall 2.<; 

Small Boat Sailing. By Knight 1.50 

Small Dynamos and Motors. By F. E. Powell 25 

Stability and Trim of Ships in Practice. A. V. Cowell 50 

Star Atlas. Brown's 1.50 

Steam Yachts and Launches. By Kunhardt 3.00 

Study of Electricity. By Schneider 25 

Supplements to Small Yachts. By Stephens 4.00 

Tables for Constructing Ships' Lines. By Hogg 2.00 

Tait's New Seamanship. 5th Edition 1.25 

Technical Dictionary of Sea Terms, Phrases and Words. By Pirrie... 2.50 

Technology of Paint and Varnish. By Savin 3.00 

Text Book of Pathology 5.50 

The Helmsman's Handbook. By B. Heckstall Smith... ^ 2.25 

The Landsman. By Ensign L. Edson Raff, First Bat. Nav. Mil.. N. Y. .50 

The Marine Steam Turbine. By J. W. Sothern. 3d Edition 5.00 

The Motor Launch. By Hartford i.oo 

The Nautical Magazine per copy 3sc: a year 350 

The Practical Gas Engineer. By £. W. Longanecker. M. D i.oo 

The Professor on Shipboard i .00 

THE RUDDER-Monthly. a year, rolled 300 

The Sailors' Hand Book. By Admiral Bedford 3.50 

The Sailors' Pocketbook. By Admiral Bedford 4.00 

The Small Yacht. By E. A. Boardman $2.00; by mail 2.13 

The Yachtsman Guide Nautical Calendar paper $1.00; by mail 1.25 

The Yachtsman's Kedge Anchor i .00 

Theoretical Naval Architecture. By Atwood 2.50 

Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels. By Lieut. G. E.Armstrong 1.50 

U seful Tables. Bowditch 1.25 

Uses of Electricity on Shipboard. By J. W. Kellogg i.oo 

Water'.s .pocket Calender 10 

White's Manual ox Naval Architecture. By White 5.00 

Wrinkles in Practical Navigation. By Lecky $8.00: by mail 8.50 

Yacht L'^e Book. Negus i.oo 

Yacht Sails. By Patterson i.oo 



Cat Book I.oo 

Racer Book i.oo 

Yawl Book i.oo 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 



United States, Canada 
and Mexico 

One Year, rolled ... 
Six Months . . - • 

Single Copy (Exceot Mch) 
March Fitting-OutNumber - 

No Free Copies 



$3.00 
1.50 
.25 
.50 



One Year 
Six Months 



One Year 
Six Months 



Great Britain and 
Colonies 



Germany 



16 Shillings 
8 Shillings 



16 Marks 
8 Marks 



Franca 



One Year 
Six Months 



ao Francs 
ID Francs 



Central and South America and other 
Countries In Postal Union 



One Year 
Six Months 



$4.00 
$a.oo 
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Size of Type Matter (One Page) -7x9 inches 

Forms Close the First of the Month Preceding 
Publication. 



FOR ONE INSERTION 



One-Page .... 


$112.50 


One-Half Page 


• 56.2s 


One-Quarter Page 


28.13 


One-Eighth Page - 


14.07 


One Inch (Single Column) 


7.04 



DISCOUNTS 
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Wanted ScCOnd-Hand Boats ForSale 

Wanted-and-for-sale ads. 2c. a word each insertion, minimum charge 50c. Heavy-faced type double price 

Money must accompany copy* forms close 1 5th of the month preceding 



For $5 



we will from photograph furnished by you. prepare a half-tone plate of your boat. meas> 

urins 3^ inches wide by 256 inches deep, and print same with a loo-word description. 

This is an opportunity for boat sellers to reach a large and wide-spread market, lo 
evcryoncof whom is either a boat buyer or a boat seller. The Rudder is read only by those interested in yachts, and. therefore, every one of its readers 
is a probable investor. JJy advertising in other publications, not one in ten of those who see your advertisement are yachtsmen. But The Kudder reaches 
no blanks. Money must accompany copy and photographs, and must be in our hands by the tenth of the month preceding. 



Reach 30,000 Men 



FOR SALE— No. 6393. 58-ft. Cruiser new 1910. 3 staterooms; saloon; bath. In- 
terior all solid mahogany. Electric lights. Bridge control. Changed circum- 



stances prevents use. Very low figure entertained. Address Seaman & Hunt- 
ington. 220 Broadway, New York. 

FOR SALE— Power tender. Old Town model; i5^-h.p. motor. Boat is tight. 
Engine in first-class shape. Will sell at a bargain. Address G. A. Ilink, 121 
South St., Harrisburg, Penn. 

FOR SALE— Basch make-and-break magneto in perfect condition, now in 
operation on car. May be used on marine engine. Box 32. Rudder, i Hudson 
Street. New York. N. Y. 



W. STARLING BURGESS COMPANY, Ltd. 

JOHN R. PUROON, Managsr 

Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Builders 

Ya*ht Br*k«ra and Agaats 

Marine Railway, Shear Legs, Storage Sheds and Yard 
Offices and Works: MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 



FOR SALE— 2i.ft. knockabout. Designed by N. G. Herreshoff and built by 
HerreshoflF Mfg. Co. of Bristol, K. 1.. in 1908. 33 ft. o. a.: 8 ft. 6 in. beam; 
4 ft. 6 in. draught. Built in the usual Herreshoff manner. Cabin has 4 ft. 8 in. 
headroom with transoms. Good equipment, cushions etc. This boat was 
designed for an easy, single-hander. and a very able seaworthy boat. An ad> 



mirable boat for day sailing or cruising, being perfectly safe and non-capsizable. 
Has always had the best of care, and needs nothing done to her for use 
next season. Hollts Burgess Yacht Agency. 15 Exchange St., Boston. 

FOR SALE.— Six-room Bungalow, completely furnished, half acre of land, 
shrubbery, flowers, kitchen garden, plenty of good drinking v/ater. one 
mile from salt water, fine harbor, one hour from New York. For further 
particulars. Address, Bellpine, Care The Rudder, i Hudson St., N. Y. City. 



WILLIAM P. KIGGINS 


(Successor to Colleader & KigKias) 


AH Type Yachts Tor Sale and Charter 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Marine Insurance Tel. 2468 Rector 



Houseboats and Houseboating 

"By Albert "Bradlee Hunt 

Contains plans and descriptions of every known type of houseboat. Sail, steam and g^asolene power house- 
boats, stem-wheel houseboat, buckeye and dory houseboats, and, in fact, every known type of houseboats 
found at home or abroad. 216 pages, handsomely illustrated. The chapter with distances and 
various matter relative to the inside passage to Florida, is worth the price of the book in itself. 

Send for Complete Catalogue of Books for the Yachtsman^ s Library 

THE RUDDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1 Hudson Street, New York City 



PRICE 



$3,345- 



Delivered in 

.S. OR 

Canada 

Foreign Countries Subject to 

Express Charges 

This book too heavy for foreign mailing 



rjOHN G. 

I Complete list of all types of yacf 
^ fiirnishefl for criiisini 



ALDEN 



yachts for sale or charter, 
e and rarine crafty 



Designs 



YACHT BROKER AND 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 



Telepkom, Fort Hill, 2483 

27 Kilby Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 



] 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 



PRANK BOWNE JONES Yacht Agent 
MORGAN BARNEY Naval Architect 
29 Broadway New York 

HIGH-CLASS YACHTS OP ALL TYPES 

Let us know your requirements 



FOR SALE— No. 11124; Herrcshoff class Q, launched 1909: 4i.o.a.: a6.s w. I.. 
8.1 beam: 5.1 draught; lead keel. Double planking — mahogany, yellow pine 



and cedar; copper and brass screw fastenings. Ratsey sails, new 1910; tender. 
Very successful racing Gravesend Bay and L. I. S. Y. R. A. 1909 and 1910. 
Address Seaman & Huntington. 220 Broadway. New York. 

FOR SALE— No. 6427. 40 ft. express cruiser, launched 1910, from Mower's de- 
sign. 7 ft. beam. 2% ft. draught. Cabin provides 2 transoms, toilet, galley. 
60 Sterling; speed 18 miles. Admirably adapted for ferry service or tender to 



racing yacht. Price reasonable. Address Seaman & Huntington. Yacht 
Brokers. 220 Broadway. N. Y. 

FOR SALE— No. 10947. class S. Built 1907 from Mower's design: 27.3 o. a.; 
i&.i w. 1.; 6.3 beam; 4.10 draught; ton lead on keel. Ratsey sails new 1909; 



extra sails. Boat tn first-class condition. Low price. 
220 Broadway, New York. 



Seaman & Huntington. 



FOR SALE— No. 11123, 3S-ft. keel cruiser. Designed by John R. Purdon. 

Built by \V. B. Stearns. 5^8 ft. o. a.; 12.4 beam; 6^ ft. draught. 7 tons lead 

keel. 2 staterooms and saloons with a transoms and 2 berths, sleeping 6 people 



separately. Mahogany interior : 6 ft. headroom. Completely equipped; 2 suits 
sails, one new 1910. Always well-owned, and to-day in first-class condition 
throughout. Apply Seaman & Huntington. 220 Broadway. New York. 



hOU SALE at a bargraln. Motor houseboat, with auxUlary sails. 
Lengrth 43 ft.; beam 13 ft.; draug^ht 28 In.; two years old. 
Fitted with a 12-h.p. Lathrop engine and arranged for one-man 
control Large copper gasolene tank. Speed six miles. Ac- 
commodations consist of one stateroom and four berths in 



cabin; gun rack, lockers, etc.; toilet and galley. Complete 
equipment, including two small boats and davits. F. A. Roots' 
Boat Yard, Daytona, Florida. 



C 



STEBBINS' COAST PILOT, m%. $1 .25 

THt RUDOtll PUBLISHINQ CO., 1 Harfsoa Str««t, N. Y. 



] 



RUDDER ON SERIES 

Are You Going 
to Florida? 



Southward in the Roamer 

will give you complete instructions as to 
courses; important points and how to get 
there. Invaluable to any one making the 
Southern passage. Just published in 
book form. 

Price $1.00 



Send for Complete Catalogue of Books for the Yachtsman's Library 



The Rudder Publishing Company 



I Hudson Street 



New York City 



SEAMAN and HUNTINGTON 220 R^a? 

YACHT BROKERS 



Successors to STANLEY M. SEAMAN 



N. Y. 



STANLEY M. SEAMAN 



L. D. HUNTINGTON 



We are in position to offer invaluable service to prospective buyers. 

All desirable types of Steam Yachts, Auxiliary Schooners, Yawls, Sloops and Power Boats for sale and charter. 
PfiONE, CORTLAND 3479 MARINE INSURANCE 
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STEARNS & McKAY CO. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

FAST, ABLE, SEAWORTHY YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 

THE HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK GUARANTEED 



A LAitq« wuwm OP OAmpm.i.Y •h.iotid yacht* and launohis for sali 



FOR SALE-Owncrs of large power boats 
or auxiliary yacht, or parties Duildine the 
same. The engine here illustrated is s-cylin- 
der. 4-cycle, so-h.p.; self-starting; reversible; 
finely balanced: thoroughly tested by manu- 
facturers; in thorough good order. Its design 
is elegant and at the same time correct, the 
result of long experience. Rotating pistons: 
cylinders of uniform thickness, finished all 
over and removable. Cylinder-units practi- 
cally en bloc, yet individually removable. The 
workmanship is the very highest and the 
product is for a yachtsman what a thorough- 
bred horse is for a critical horse-owner and 
lover; superior for show or for use. A rare 
opportunity for those wanting the best, some- 
thing to take pride in. For particulars ad- 
dress A. B.C.. care of The Rudder, i Hudson 
Street, New York. 



$4,700 Bridge- Controlled Yacht. $2,900 de- 
livered. Speed 12. Beautifully construc- 
ted, completely equipped : sleeps 14. Sea- 
worthy. Ladies' and gentlemen's saloon; 
separate toilets. Conveniences superexcel- 
lent ; galley. 480 miles. $21.60 gasolene. $675; 
25-ft. 6-h.p, launch; 6.h.p. launch $290 com- 
plete. Modern Yacht Co., Box 995. Bath, 
Maine. 



ATTENTION. Yachtsmen— Public service, 
brokerage and boatbuilding corporation 
wishes to sell a few shares of its treasury 
stock to enlarge plant to care for increasing 
business. Look at our earnings: iqo6, 
11^0^; 1907. 11K3J; 1908. i2;4Jt: 1909, i2%%\ 
1910 (about). is^$. If you have $10 or more 
earning less than ioJ(. write for prospectus. 
We can interest you. Bank and business 
references. Dixon Transportation Co.. South 
Freeport, Me. 



The 

Power Boat 

Its Design and Construction 

We have just gotten out in book form a very 
complete work by E. B. Schock, and it is the only 
book on the subject. Powerboat men will find it 
invaluable. Reprinted from back numbers of The 
Rudder, and very carefully illustrated throughout 
with lines, plans and working drawings of boats in 
various stages of construction. 



CONTENTS : 



Displacement 

Midship Section Coefficient 

Trim 

Propulsion of Yachts 

Powering 

Patterns of Curves 

The Design 



Designs of Various Types 



Prismatic Coefficient 

Center of Buojancy 

Resistance 

The Screw Propeller 

Trial Trip 

Tools and Instruments 

Construction 



Price $1.00 



Send for Complete Catalogue of Books for the Yachtsman*s Library 

The Rudder Publishing Company 

I Hudson Street New York City 



WANTED—Competent boatbuilder for foreman of shop. Address with ref- 
erences Box v. care of The Rudder, i Hudson St., N. Y. City. 



The H. E. BOUCHER 
MANUEACTURING CO., 

20 rULTON STREET. NEW YORK 

MARINE MODELS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY 

Model Making Pattern Making Draughting 

Inventions Developed Special Machinery 

Fittings for Model Yachts 



DO YOU want to sell your old engine? If so, communicate with Bruns, 
Kimball & Co., 134 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 



Model Yachts and Boats 

By J. du I '. Grosvenor 

Their desisnine. makins and sailing. Illustrated with one hundred 

and twenty-one designs and working drawings. 

Price $2.00 Postpaid 

THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO.. i Hudson St.. N. Y. 



SALE 
CHARTER 



YACHTS ^n^d" 

All those who wish to buy, charter or dispose of a yacht are solicited to 
correspond with the 

HOLLIS BURGESS YACHT AGENCY 



15 Exchange Street 



Telephone Main 23 



Boston, Mass. 
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^jJY V' Sizes 8 H.P. to 240 H.P. •* 'A^ ^ 

^ THE MARINE ENGINE OF QUALITY ** 



NEVER ANY TROUBLE WITH A 
STERLING, SATISFACTION ASSURED 



FOUR-CYCLE, 2, 4, 6, 8 CYLINDERS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 



Madison, Wis., Oct, 4, 1910. 
The Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: — The season for Madison Mariiie Mail Service 
(June 1st to Oct. ist) has closed and as I have not written to 
you once since engine jvas installed, I feel justified in telling 
you that your 4-cylinder, Type **B" 18-25-h.p. Sterling has 
pushed the U. $. Mail launch 3,200 miles without costing me 
one cent for repairs. 

My launch is 28' 6" over all, 7' beam, 2' 3" draught, of the 
**V" bottom type and of heavy construction. The engine runs 
continuously 3 to 3% hours in the morning and 2 to 2X hours 
in the afternoon. The reverse clutch has been called upon to 
reverse and go ahead over 4,000 times. I have cleaned valves 
on engine three times, and have bent the contact points on 
spark plugs once. That, and the occasional adjustment of spark 
coil, is the sum of all adjustments made since engine left your 
factory. 

The engine has given perfect satfsfaction in every way and 
I have found out, by past experience, that satisfaction minus a 
lot of repair bills is a very comforting thing to the boatman, 
especially at the end of the season. Therefore, I remain 
Yours with satisfaction, 

H. B. AINSWORTH. 



STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1270 Niagara St, Buffalo, N. Y. 



1#JL^1^ 



Ask any ^Uenclck ^^ Owner 



THOUSAND ISLAND YACHT CLUB. Alexandria Bay. N. Y. 
Jencick Motor Mfjr. Co.. Port Chester. N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:— In reply to your letter asking about the engine you sold me for my motor yacht "Outrider". I take pleasure in stating that it has 
given me complete satisfaction and has proved itself a strong, powerful and dependable moior under all conditions. Very truly yours. C. L. Ilayden. 

"Jencick'' engines are built on scientific lines, and will deliver more h.p. than any other marine engine of their dimen- 
sions. They are light, powerful and will deliver their full-rated h.p. without jar or vibration. Let us give you a demonstration. 






JENCICK MOTOR MPG. COMPANY 



Port Chester, New York 
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Williams 



Christmas presents that will delight 
everybody— everywhere 



WINTER , 

>' ^CRUISES 



Williams' Trios and Quar- 
tet arc the names given to 
the very beautiful pack- 
ages containing different 
assortments of Williams' 
famous Shaving Stick, 
Talc Powder and other 
toilet luxuries, especially 
designed for holiday gifts 
for both men and women. 

Get these useful and artistic 
packagesfromyourdealer. If he 
fails to supply you, write us 
immediately for full information 
and full -color illustrations. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 

Made by the makers of Willi 



Williams' Trio for the Man who 
Shaves Himself contains : 

One Williams' Shaving Stick 

One Cin Violet Supreme Talcum 

Powder 
One Cake Jersey Cream Soap, in 

silver-plated soap box 

Addresa 

250 Addison St., Glastonbur}-, Conn. 

iams' Shaving Slick and Talc Powder 



Boston 
Ga 



J^^^Ai^ 



Boston Garters are made 
o( bed materials in a clean 
fadory, by weD-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new, pair or your 
money back. 



BOSTON GARTEI 

RECOGNIZED Tl 

STANDARD, AN 

WORN THE WOR 

OVER BY WEL 

DRESSED MEI 

8uBpl«Pair,Oottoii,tSe.^ 
llallea un Kocdpt of Fi 

GEOPae PR08TCO.M 

B08T0N, MA88., U.8 





^"C^ See that Boston G 
^33^ l88 ■ - 
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